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OFFICES 



BOOK I. 

Ciomo exhorta his son, a young student at Athciw, not to formt 
his Latin, though he waa in a Greek Univenity ; but to mix tM 
•tudies of both those languagea, and also leam to whta both at a 
iriiilosopher and an orator. 

'Dear Son Marcus, 

Chap. I. Thouoh after a year*8 study under Cra- 
tippus,* and that at such a place as Athens, yon 
ought to hâve abundantly furnished yourself with 
knowledge in the doctrines and niles of philosophy; 
having had the advantage of so eminent a master to 
supidy you with leaming, and a city that^affords you 
sacn excellent examples ; yet I should think it con» 
▼enient for you (which is a method I took for my 
own improvement) always to mingle some Latin 
with your Greek, in the studies of éloquence, as 
well as philosophy, that you may be equally perfect 
in both those ways of writing, and make yourself 
master of either langua^e : for the furthcrance of 
which, I ani apt to imagine, I hâve done no incon- 
siderable service to our countrymen; so that not 
only those who do not understand Greek| but even 
the leamed themselves will confess, that by reading 
my Works, they hâve mended their styles, and some- 
what improved their reason and judgments. — ^Where- 
fore I am willing that you shotdd leam indeed of Cra- 
tippus, the greatest poilosopher of the présent âge, 

* The moat aoted Peripatetic ^hikMoplMr of that âge, and a 
ihiniliar acqaaiatajiM of Caow*. 
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and leam of him too as long as you désire it ; and 80 
long I think it is your duty to désire it, as you find 
yourself sufficiently benefited by it : but withal, I 
would hâve you to read my writings, which very 
little differ from those of the Peripatetics ; for both 
we and they profess ourselves followers, not of So- 
crates only, but of Plato likewise. As for the mat- 
ters contained in them, use your own judgment with 
freedom and impartiality, for I lay no manner of 
restraint on you : your improvement in the Latin is 
what I chiefly désire, which I am confident must 
foUow from a careful perusal of them. Nor let any 
one think that I am vain and pretending when I speak 
thus : for, allowing to some others the precedence 
in philosophy, should I assume to myself what is the 
part of an orator, viz. to speak suitably, methodically, 
and handsomely on any subject, seeing I hâve spent 
my whole life m that study, I think it is no more 
than what I might reasonâbly and fairly lay claim 
to. I cannot but very eamestly désire you, there- 
fore, my dear Cicero, to read my books with care 
and diligence; not my orations only, but thèse 
pièces also that concern philosophy, which are now 
of a bulk almost eqnal to them ; for though in the 
former there is more of the force and power of élo- 
quence, yet is the smooth and even style of the 
latter by no means to be neglected : and of ail the 
Grecians, I find not one that has employed bis pen 
in both thèse kinds, and been at once successfiQ in 
the language of the bar, and this other more gentle 
and easy style of philosophical discourses ; unless 
Demetrius Phalereus may be reckoned for one, who 
is subtle enough in his disputes of philosophy, but, 
methinks, in lus oratory, wants that spirit and véhé- 
mence that is requisite : however, has so much of 
sweetness in him, thatH)ne might know he had been 
Theophrastus' scholar. Whether I hâve had any 
better success in both thèse ways, must be left to 
the judgment of others to détermine : I can only say 
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that I hâve attempted them both. And it is my opin- 
ion, that if ever Plato had undertaken to plead, he 
would hâve been a most copious and powerful ora- 
tor ; and if Demosthenes had studied and discoursed 
of those things which he leamed of Plato, he would 
l^ve done it .with a great deal of omament and ma- 
jesty. The same I think true of Isocrates and Aris- 
totle ; each of whom, pleased with his own way of 
writing,neglected to cultivate and improve the other. . 

The reasons why he writes on this subject— The gênerai use and im- 
portance of it— What sects of philosophera hâve a right to lajr 
down any raies or précepte conceming it. 

II. But having resolved to write something ai pre* 
sent, and a great many others hereafter, to you, I 
thought I could begin on no better argument than 
that which is fittest for your âge, and most becom- 
ing my authority as a father ; fbr, of ali those useful 
and important subjects, which philosophers hâve han- 
dled so largely and accurately , the precepts they hâve 
delivered about Offices or Duties seem of the largest 
extent and compréhension ; for they take in every 
part of our hves, so that whatever we go about, whe- 
ther of public or private afFairs, whether at home or 
ad}road, whether considered barely by ourselves, or 
as we stand in relation to other people, we he con- 
stantly under an obligation to some duties : and as 
ail the virtue and crédit of our lives proceed from 
the due discharge of this, so ail the baseness and 
turpitude of them resuit from the non-observance of 
the same. Now, though this be a subject which ail 
pldlosophers hâve employed themselves about, (for, 
who ever dared to assume that name without la3ring 
down some instructions about duty 1) yet hâve some 
sects of them given such accounts of man's happi- 
ness and misery, as destroy the very being of virtue 
and honesty : for he that makçç any thing his chiefest 
good, wherein justice or virtue does not bear a part, 
and sets up profit, not honesty, for the measux^ ^t 
his happiness ; as long as he acts in conîottcÀV} ^<nS^ 
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his own principles, and is not ovemiled by the mère 
dictâtes of reason and humanity, can never do the 
offices of friendship, justice, or liberality : nor can 
he ever be a man of courage, who thinks that pain 
is the greatest evil ; or he of tempérance, who ima- 
gines pleasure to be the sovereign good. Which 
things are ail so obvions and plain, that one would 
think they could never stand in need of a dispute : 
however, I hâve largely discoursed on them in ano- 
ther work.* Thèse sects, therefore, unless they are 
resolved to be inconsistent with themselves, ought 
wholly fo abstain from speaking any thing about 
dutie«>; nor indeed can any constant, unalteràble, 
rational rules of them at ail be given, uiUess it be by 
those who go on this principle, — that it is rirtue 
alone, or at least that chiefly, which ought to be 
desired for its own sake. So that only the Stoics, 
Académies, and Peripatetics, hâve a ri^t to lay 
down any rules on this subject ; for as to the opinion 
of Aristo, Pyrrho, and Herillus, that has been ex- 
ploded a good while ago ; who might hâve claimed 
a privilège to treat about duties, as well as the 
former three, had they but left the possibility of 
choosing, and allowed at least so much différence 
between things, as to put us into a capacity of finding 
out our duty, and distinguishing it from that which 
is not so. I shall folio w therefore at this time, and 
on this subject more especially, the Stoics ; not as 
a bare translator of them, but, according to my usual 
custom, shall take out of their stores so much, and 
after such a manner, as in my own judgment I shadl 
think most convenient. Seeing then the whole of 
our foUowing discourse is designed to be about Of- 
fices or Duties, I think it will be necessary for me, 
in the first place, to détermine and fix the significa- 
tion of the word " Office," which I cannot but wonder 
to find omitted by Panœtius: for eveiy clear and 
rational discourse on any subject ought nrst to begin 

* ]bi his treatise On the End of Gkxxl and Evil. 
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with an explication of that subject, so tbat we may 
bave a distinct conception of what we are afterwara 
to discourse about. 

The whole subject consists of two parts, ordinary and perfect daties ; 
ûid what they are — ^The gênerai method he designs to take in the 
whole work. 

in. The whole subject of duties then, in its g^reatest 
latitude, comprehends under it thèse two paxts: the 
first is taken up in explaining what is good, and what 
our greatest good ; the second in certain directions 
and precepts, according to which on ail occasions 
it is DUT duty to govem our hves and actions. To 
the first part belong such questions as thèse, whether 
aU duties are perfect or not 1 and, whether one can 
be greater or less than another ? with several others 
to Ui0 same purpose. Not but that the duties of this 
second part, the rules and precepts of which are laid 
down, hâve some tendency and relation to our chief- 
est good ; but only it does not so plainly appear, be- 
cause they seem to concem more immediately the 
govemment of our lives and régulation of our man- 
ners ; and thèse are they which I design to explain 
in the folio wing treatise. There is also another dis- 
tribution of duties, some of them being caUed middle 
or ordinary, and others perfect or complète. To the 
latter, I tmnk, we may give the name of right or 
straight. By.that which we hâve called right or 
straight, is meant a virtue that is wholly complète 
in alf its parts, without any manner of âaw or imper- 
fection ; and by that which we hâve called ordinary, 
such a one as a fair and reasonable account may be 
given for the doing of it. Now thèse fair and rea- 
sonable accounts are ail to be drawn from several 
heads, which are by Panaetius reduced to three, and 
may be called gênerai heads of deliberating or doubt- 
ing concerning any action, whether it should or 
should not be aone. The first is, when it is con- 
sulted or doubted, whether the action that is uniiox 
considération be honest or dishonesl*, m Nv\)iOcw 
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inqniry men are often divided between several opin- 
ions. The second is, when it is inquired and con- 
sulted, whether the action that is under délibération 
will supply us with the pleasures and conveniences 
of life, fumish us with plenty of outward things, such 
as riches, honours, power, &c., which may put us 
into a capacity of doing good to ourselves, and to ail 
those for whom we are more nearly concemed ; ail 
which inquiry cornes under the gênerai head of profit. 
The third ground or reason of doubting is, when that 
thing which seems to be profitable for us cornes into 
compétition with that which is honest ; for then our 
interest drawing us one way, and honesty pulling us 
back another, the wavering mind is, as it were, torn 
in sunder between the two, and is racked with doubt- 
ing and anxious thoughts. There is no greater fault 
in any division, than not to take in aU the several 
parts of the matter to be divided; and yet two are 
omitted in the now-mentioned one of Pansetius : for 
men not only consult and deliberate whether such 
an action be honest or dishonest ; but also of two 
honests that are both proposed to them, which is the 
most so ; and in like manner of two profitables, which 
is the most profitable. From whence it appears, that 
what he thought was contained in three, ought rather 
to be dividcii into five heads. We must then, in the 
first place, discourse about honesty, and this we shall 
do under thèse two inquiries : whether the thing pro-^ 

gosed be honest or dishonest î and, of two that aref 
onest, which is the most so ? which will make up» 
the subject of our first book. We shaU treat in our 
second of profit or interest under the same heads« 
And lastly, in our third we shall endeavour to show, 
when a seeming advantage and honesty come into 
compétition, how a good man should détermine hi» 
judgment. 
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IIm excellence of the nature of man— How the several virtnes are 
agreeable to its dictâtes, and resuit from them — ^Wherein honeity 
in gênerai consiste. 

IV. The first thing to be taken notice of is thii, 
that every créature doth by nature endeavour to pré- 
serve its own self, its life and body ; and to shun and 
avoid those things which appear prejudicial and hurt« 
fui to it ; but to seek and procure whatever is nece»- 
sary for the support of ite being, and advancement 
of its happiness, such as food, shelter, and the like« 
There is lîkewise common to ail sorts of animais a 
désire for the continuance and propagation of their 
several species ; together with a love and concem 
for their young ones. Now there is this spécial dif- 
férence between men and brutes ; that the latter are 
ffovemed by no thing but their sensés, never look any 
farther than just to what strikes and effects them at 
présent, and hâve a very little, or hardly any concemj 
for what is past or to come : but the former are crea^ 
tures endowed with reason, which gives them apower 
to carry their thoughts to the conséquences of things, 
to discover causes before they hâve yet produced their 
effects ; to see the whole progress, and even the first 
seeds, as it were, and appearances of them ; to com- 
pare like occurrences with like, and by joining what 
is past and what is to come together, to make a just 
estimate of the One from the other, whereby they 
are able at once to take a view of their whole lives» 
and accordingly to make provision for the necessities 
of them. And the same force of reason makes ail men 
by nature to love one another, and désire an inter« 
course of words and actions. It begets in them, like- 
wise, a somewhat extraordinary love and affectiott 
for their own children ; and strongly inclines them to 
fréquent public meetings, and keep up societies one 
amongst another. For the same reason also they 
are very industrious to provide for the necessaries 
and conveniences of life ; and that not only for them- 
selves in particular, but for their wive8,theii c.\â\àx«tL« 

Cic. Vol. IÏL— B 
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and others whom they hâve a kin^ess for, and ar» 
obliged to take care of ; which concem is very pro- 
per to Touse up the spirits, and make them more 
vigorous and active in business. But of ail the pro- 
perties and inclinations of men, there is none more 
natural and peculiar to them than an eamest désire 
and search after truth. Hence it is that our minds 
are no sooner free from the thoughts and engage- 
ments of necessary business, but we prescntly long 
to be either seeing, or hearing, or leaming of some- 
thing ; and esteem the knowledge of things secret 
and wonderful as a necessary ingrédient of a happy 
life. Whence it appears that nothing is more agrée- 
able and suited to the nature and minds of men than 
undisguised openness, truth, and sincerity. Next to 
this love and affection for truth, there foUows in the 
soûl an impatient désire and inclination to pre-emi- 
nence ; so that whoever has the genuine nature of a 
raan in him, will never endure to be subject to ano- 
ther, miless he be one that instructs or advises, or is 
invested with a just and lawful authority for the 
benefit of the public: whence there arises agreatness 
of soûl, whicn sets it above ail the petty concems 
and triâing enjoyments of this présent world. It is 
another, s^ that too no mean prérogative of ovat 
reasonable nature, that man alone can diseem aJI the 
beauties of order and decenc^, and knows how to 
ffovern his words and actions in conformity to them. 
It is he alone that, of ail the créatures, observes and 
is pleased ^th the beauty, gracefulness, and symme- 
tiy of parts in the objects of sensé ; which nature 
and reason observing in them, from thence take 
occasion to apply the same also to those €f( the mind ; 
and to conclude that beauty, consistency, and regu- 
larity, should be much more kept up in our words 
and actions ; andtherefore command us, that nothing 
be done that is effeminate or unbecoming ; and that 
so strict a guard be kept over every thought and 
action, as tmtt no indecency be either conceived or 
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practised by us. From thèse inclinations and in- 
stincts of nature arises and results that honesty we 
are seeking for ; which, however little valued and 
esteemed it may be, is nevertheless virtuous and 
amiable in itself ; and which we may justly say, 
though it were commended by no one, is yet in its 
own nature truly commendable. 

The admirable beauty of honesty— Four gênerai heads from which 

ail the several duties arise. 

V. Thus, son Marcus, hâve I given you a rough 
draught, and just the outlines, as it were, of honesty; 
which, could she be seen in her full beauty with mor- 
tal eye, would make the whole world (as Plato has 
said) be in love with wisdom. Now whatever is 
contained under the notion of honesty arises from 
one of thèse four heads ; first, a sagacious inquiry 
and observation for the finding out of truth, which 
may be called by the genersd name of prudence: 
secondly, a care to maintain that society and mutual 
intercourse which is between them; to render to 
every man what is his due ; and to stand to one's 
words in ail promises and bargains ; which we call 
justice : thirdly, the greatness and unshaken resolu- 
tion of a truly brave and invincible mind, which goes 
by the name of magnanimity or fortitude : and lastly, 
a keeping of our words and actions within the due 
limits of order and decency ; under which are com- 
prehended tempérance and modération. Now every 
one of thèse several heads, though they ail hâve a 
mutual connexion and dependence on one another, 
has yet its peculiar class, as it were, and respective 
set of duties arising from it. From that, for exam- 
ple, which is mentioned first, and under which pru- 
dence and wisdom are contained, arises the duty of 
seeldn^, contemplating, and finding out of truth, 
which 18 the proper and peculiar business of those 
virtues : for it is then, and then alone, that we justly 
eçteem a man prudent and wise, when we fînd that 
he is able to see and discover the truth of things ; 
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and of an active, vigorous, and piercing mind, to 
gîve an account of the reasons of them ; so that it is 
truth that is the proper object of both thèse virtues, 
and that about which they are only concerned. The 
pther three heads more peculiarly belong to the 
active life, and their business lies m procuring and 
keeping what is useful and necessary for the préser- 
vation of it ; as in holding up mutual love and cor- 
respondence ainong mankind ; in an elevated great- 
ness and strength of mind ; which appears, as in 
getting things profitable and pleasant for ourselves 
and dependents, so more especially in despising and 
being above them. Then, as for the last, viz. order, 
uniformity, modération, and the like, it is plain they 
belong not only to contemplation, but hâve also a 
respect to our outward actions ; since from keepinff 
of mese within the bounds and limits of order and 
modération, we are said to observe what is virtuous 
andbecoming. 

Prudence or contemplation of truth, the first of the gênerai virtues, 
is the nearest allied to the nature of man — Two cautions concem- 
ingit. 

VI. Havinff thus explained how the whole nature 
and power of honesty is deduced from some one of 
thèse four parts, we are now to discourse of them 
each in particular. And, first, of Prudence, which 
is wholly taken up in the knowledge of truth, and 
has the nearest affinity of any with the reasonable 
nature of man. For how are we aU of us drawn and 
enticed with the désire of wisdom ! how noble and 

Îrlorious a thing do we imagine it to excel in know- 
edge ! and how mean and reproachful do we coimt 
it, on the other hand, to slip, to be in error, to do 
ignorant, or to be imposed on ? In gratifying this 
so natural and virtuous inclination in the mind of 
man, there are two grand faults to be carefully 
avoided: the first is an over-great hastiness and 
rashness in giving up our assent, presuming that we 
know things before we really do so, Whoever de- 
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sires (as I am sure ail ought) to avoid this error, 
must in aU his inquiries allow himself time, and dili- 
gently consider the matter with himself, before he 
proceeds to pass his judgment on it. The second 
faolt is, that a great many men bestow abundance 
of study, and a world of pains, on very difficult and 
obscure subjects ; and such as, perhaps, whèn they are 
fonnd out, are of but very little, or no concemment. 
Would men but be careful to shun thèse two mis- 
takes, whatever study or pains they might spend on 
virtuous, worthy, or profitable subjects, it would not 
without reason be highly commended. Thus Caius 
Sulpicius* was heretofore praised for his skiîl in 
astronomy: Sext. Pompeius,t since my memory, 
for his in geometiy : many hâve been famous in the 
study of logic, and more m that of the civil laws : 
the more peculiar business of ail which parts of 
leaming is the finding out of truth. No man how- 
ever, should be so taken up in the search of truth,^ 
as thereby to neglect the more necessary duties of ' 
active life : for after ail is done, it is action only that 
gives a true value and commeiidation to virtue. Not 
that we are able to bc always employed without in- 
termission, but often retire from business to study ; 
beside that the mind, which is in perpétuai motion 
and agitations, àf itself wiU supply us with study 
and tMnking, whether we set ourselves to it or not. 
In a word, the gênerai aim and design of our thought, 
and application of mind, is either the attainment of 
such things as are honest, and tend to a virtuous and 
happy way of life, or else the improvement of our 
reason and understanding in wisdom and knowledge. 
And this may suffice for the first of our gênerai 
heads of duty. 

The second gênerai virtue, which consista in the maintenance of 
hoiAan societjr— Two parts of it, justice and liberality. 

VU. Of the other remaining three, that which 
consists in upholding society, and keeping up mutual 

* C. Solj^cias Gallus. t Uncle to Fompey the Oreat. 

B2 
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love and good nature amongst mankind, seems of 
thelargest and most diffusive extent. It compre- 
hends under it thèse two parts :. flrst, justice, which 
is much the most glorious and splendid of ail virtues, 
and alone entitles us to the name and appellation of 
good men ; and, secondly, beneficence, which may 
ateo be called either bounty or liberality. Now the 
first thing that justice requires of us is this ; that no 
one shomd do any hurt to another, unless by way 
of reasonable ana just rétribution for-some injury 
received from him : and whatever belongs either to 
ail in common, or particular persons as their own 
property, should not be altered, but made use of ac- 
cordingly. Now no man can say that he has any 
thing his own by a right of nature ; but either by an 
ancient immémorial seizure, as those who first 
planted uninhabited countries ; or, secondly, by con- 
quest, as those who hâve got things by the right of 
the sword ; or else by some law, compact, agrée- 
ment, or lot. It is by some of thèse means that the 
people inhabiting Arpinum and Tusculum came to 
hâve those lands, which are now called theirs ; and 
the same may be said as to private men's estâtes. 
However, since at présent, by some of thèse ways, 
each particular man has his personal possessions, 
out of that which by nature was common to ail, it is 
but just that each should hold what is now his own ; 
which, if any one endeavour to take away from him, 
he directly breaks in on common justice, and violâtes 
the rights of human society. " But seeing (as is ex- 
cellently said by Plato) we are not born for ourselves 
alone ; but that our native country, our friends and 
relations, hâve a just claim and title to some part 
of us ;" and seeing whatsoever is created on earth 
was merely designed (as the stoics will hâve it) for 
the service of men ; and men themselves for the 
service, good, and assistance of one another; we 
certainly in this should be foUowers of Nature, and 
second her intentions ; and by producing ail that lies 
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within the reach of our power fbr the gênerai inte- 
rest, by mutually giving and receiving ffood tuomi, 
bv our knowledge, induâtry, riches, or ouier means, 
snould endeavour to keep up that love and society, 
that shonld be amongst men. Now the great fotmda- 
tion of justice is faithMness, which consists in being 
constantly firm to your word, and a conscîentious 
performance of ail compacts and bargains. The 
vice that is opposite to justice is injustice, of which 
there are two sorts : the iîrst consista ilf the actual 
doin^ an injnry to another ; the second, in tamely 
looking on while he is injured, and not helping and 
defending him though we are able : for he that inju- 
riously falls on another, whether prompted by rage 
or other violent passion, does as ît were leap at the 
throat of his companion ; and he that refuses to help 
him when injured, and to ward off the wrong if it 
lies in his power, is as plainly guilty of baseness 
and injustice, as though he had deserted his father, 
his friends, or his native country. Now that former 
injustice, which consists in the wilful and actual 
wronging another, has oftentimes no other cause but 
fear ; when he, who designedly does a man an injury, 
is afraid lest himself should be forced to undergo 
one, if he does not secure himself by doing it before- 
hand. But, generdXly speaking, the great source and 
fountain of ail such ii^ustice is the satisfying some 
irregular and exorbitant appetite; and in a more 
especial manner, the désire of riches ; of which we 
shall therefore say something in particular. 

The desare of riches and honours, a cause of ijijiistice. 

Vin. Riches then are most commonly desired, 
either to supply us with the neccssaries of life, or 
furnish us with the pleasures and conveniences of ît ; 
or else, as it often is observed to happen in persons 
of ^eat and aspiring minds, as a means of obtaîning 
an interest in the public, and a power of obliging ana 
gratifying one's fnendB ; to which purpose was that 
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saying of the late Marcus Crassus, that whoerer 
designed to be a leading man in the commonwealth, 
ought never to think he had estate enough, till he 
could maintain an anny with its yearly revenue. 
Others take pleasure in splendeur and magnificence, 
in a handsome, noble, and plentiful way of living : 
ail which things hâve begot an insatiable greediness 
i^er money, without wluch they can never be sup- 

Sorted and maintained. Not but that a moderate 
esire of riches, and bettering a man's estate, so 
long as it abstains from oppressing of others, is 
allowable enough; but a very great care ought 
always to be taïen that we be not drawn to any 
injustice by it. There is another désire that makes 
men as apt to be forgetful of justice, as that after 
riches ; the thirst, I mean, of empire, glor^, honours, 
&c. For that saying of Ennius, " There is no invio- 
lable faith or friendship in the matter of a kingdom ;" 
though apphed by him to that one case only, is yet 
fully as true in a great many others ; for wherever 
the subject of contention is such, as that only one 
party can meet with success, and the rest must fall 
short of what they désire ; things are usually carried 
to so great a heiffht, as that it is very difficult not to 
break in on faith and friendship. This hath ap- 
peared but too manifestly of late, in that rash and 
most impudent attempt of Caesar's ; who has broken 
through ail those ties and obligations, that either by 
gods or men could be laid on hun, for the compassing 
and getting of that dominion to himself, which he 
had vainly proposed in his depraved imagination. 
But in this case, it is one very great unhappiness, 
that the thirst after honour, empire, power, &c. faUs 
most on men of the greatest soûls and most exalted 
natures; wherefore the greater care ought to be 
taken that nothlhg of offence be committed in this 
kind. Now it ms&es a great différence in ail acts 
of justice, whether they proceed from some violent 
passion, which is for the most part of short con- 
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tinuance, or are done with design and prevîous dé- 
libération : for those that are the effects of a sudden 
gust of passion ought not to be esteemed of so hein- 
ous a nature, as those that proceed from premedi- 
tated malice. And this may suffice for the first sort 
of injustice, which consists in the actual doing of 
wrong, and the causes of it. 

Injustice of omission, and the causes of it. 

IX. As for the second, which only consists in 
seeing anotiier injured, and being wanting to our 
duty, by not defending him ; the causes of that are 
wont to be several ; for some are afraid of offending 
others, or of bringing a trouble and charge on them- 
selves : others are négligent, idle, or mean-spirited : 
and a third sort there is, who are so taken up with 
their own concems, that they hâve no time left to 
regard the oppressed, whom yet it is their duty to 
save and protect. I am therefore of opinion, that 
Plato's conséquence will hardly hold good where, 
speaking about the philosophers, he says, "Thôy 
are wholly taken up in the seeking out of truth, and 
perfectly neglect and make light of those things 
which the rest of the world are so eager after, and 
so contend about ; and that therefore they are just." 
This, I say, I am afraid is a bad conséquence ; for 
though, it is true, they keep the first sort of justice, 
inasmuch as they actually do no wrong ; yet they 
run perfectly counter to the other ; for being engagea 
in their learning and studies, they abandon their 
friends to be injured by others, whom in justice they 
ought to hâve protected and defended. So that it is 
befleved they hardly ever trouble themselves so far, 
as at ail to intermeddle with the business of the 
public, if it was not ^together, as it were, forced on 
them. But it were a great deal better would they 
do it voluntarily ; for an action, though honest, is 
not therefore truly virtuous, unless it be done out 
of choice, and with a good wUl, There «xe o\Xi<sti^ 
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yet, who out of d désire of improring their own 
estâtes, or else a morose and unsociable sort of 
temper, cry, they meddle with nobody's business but 
their own, that so they may seem to be men of 
strict honesty, and to injure nobody ; and they do 
indeed avoid the one sort of injustice, but directly 
run themselves into the other ; for they désert the 
common good and society of mankind, while they 
bestow neither study, pains, nor money, towards the 
préservation of it. Thus hâve I laid down the two 
sorts of injustice, and pointed out to you the causes 
of each ; and hâve also endeavoured to explain the 
true nature and extent of justice ; from ail which 
account it wiU be easy to judge, unless we are ex- 
treraely fond of our own ease, what those several 
duties are, which at several times are required of 
us. I say, unless we are fond of our own ease ; for 
the truth of it is, it is a troublesome thing to be con- 
cemed in the business of other pepple : however, 
old Chrêmes in Terence thinks "That he ought to 
be concemed for the good of ail men." But be that 
as it will, forasmuch as the success of our own af- 
fairs, whether good or ill, more nearly concems us, 
and makes us more sensible than that of another, 
which appears to us small, as a thing at a great dis- 
tance ; therefore we pass a quite différent judgment 
on the one and the other. And, on this account, it 
is a very good rule that is given by some men, " that 
we should never venture on any action, of which we 
doubt whether it is honest or dishonest :" for honesty 
quickly would show itself by its own native bright- 
ness ; jutid the doubting about it is a plain intimation 
that at least we suspected some injustice when we 
didit. 

Jastice is altered by an altération of circumstances— In what cases 

{tromises are not binding, and a rigid adhérence to the words of a 
aw or bargain is an «et of injustice. 

X. But hère it is observable, that the limits of 
justice are not so fixed, but that they may be altered 
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by an altération of circumstances ; so that what at 
one time appears to be the duty of an honest and 
good man, at another is altered and becomes the 
quite contrary ; to deliver up a trust, for example, 
or perform a promise, and other things relating to 
truth and faithfulness, are duties which justice itself 
will allow us, in several cases, to neglect or omit : 
for respect must be had to those gênerai rules we 
before laid down, as the ground and foundation of aU 
justice : — ^flrst, that no ii^ury be donc to another ; 
and, secondly, that we make it our eamest endeav- 
our to promote the good and interest of ail mankind : 
80 that our duty is not always the same, but varions, 
according to a variety of circumstances. There 
may be a contract or promise, for instance, the per- 
formance of which would bring very great damage, 
either to the person himself that made it, or the 
other party to whom it was made. Thus, had Nep^ 
tune not granted what he promised to Theseus, The- 
seus had not suffered the loss of his son Hippolytus : 
for, as the story goes, Neptune having granted him 
any three wishes, for the third he once in a very 
great passion desired the death of his own son ; by 
obtaimng of which he was afterward brought into 
the greatest afflictions. Such promises, therefore, 
are not to be kept, as will but bring a mischief on 
him they were made to ; no more are those whioh 
tend to the damage of the promiser himself, more 
than to the profit of him they were {Hromised to. — 
Again, even justice itself requires us to perform a 
greater before a lesser duty : you promise, for ex- 
ample, a friend of yours, to assist him in a cause 
that he bas depending, but your son grows danger- 
ously sick in the mean time : hère it would be no 
breach of duty in you, if you should not m^e good 
what you promised to your friend ; and he himself 
rather would be much to blâme, should he complain 
of being disappointed by you. Farther, it is plain to 
any one's sensé» that such sort of piQxsÂâ^^ c«bl 
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never be binding as are made by people overawed 
by fear, or overreached by deceit ; most of which 
are void by the pretor's edicts, and some of them 
even by the laws themselves. But another great 
spring from which injuries arise, is some quirk or 
cavil, and an oversubtle and malicious interprétation 
of the laws ; from whence that saying, " The height 
of justice is the height of roguery," is now become 
a daily and common proverb among us. There are 
fréquent examples of this to be met with in our pub- 
lic transactions ; as that of him, for example, who, 
concluding a truce with the enemy for thirty days, 
made continuai incursions into their territory by 
night ; because, forsooth, the truce was not made 
for so many nights, but only so many days. Just 
such a crafty and pitiful trick, if the story be true, 
was that notable cunning of Quintus Fabius Labeo, 
or whoever the man was, for I bave it only by hear- 
say, who being by the senate appointed arbitrator 
in a différence between those of Nola and Naples 
about their bounds ; when he came to the place that 
was appointed for the treaty, took aside the com- 
missioners of either party, and exhorted them pri- 
vately not to be too eager and greedy in their 
demands, but rather to iSke up and content them- 
selves with less, than prétend to any more than 
what was honestly their due. Both parties did so 
according to his désire, so that a good quantity of 
ground was left between them ; this he even goes 
and adjudges to the Romans, leaving that to each 
party which they themselves had demanded. And 
is not this now to deceive and cheat, rather than to 
judge ? In ail cases, therefore, such subtle kind of 
tricks should be diligently avoided. 

Justice to be kept to wards ail men — Bounds to be observed in punish- 
iiig those that hâve injured us — Laws of war to be strictly observed. 

XI. There are certain duties also to be strictly 
observed, even towards those that hâve injured us ; 
for we yught not to go beyond certain bounds, in 
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exacting revenge and punishment of another : in 
which particular it may, perhaps, be enough to make 
him that has wronged us repent of the wrong done ; 
80 that both he himself may abstain from the like, 
and others may be discouraged from injuring us for 
the future. There are certain peculiar laws of war 
also, which are of ail things most strictly to be ob- 
served in the commonwealth j for there being two 
sorts of disputing in the world, the one by reason, 
and the other by open force ; and the former of thèse 
being that which is agreeable to the nature of man, 
and the latter to that of brutes ; when we cannot 
obtain what is our right by the one, we must of ne- 
cessity hâve recourse to the other. It is allowable, 
therefore, to undertake wars, but it must always be 
with design of obtaining a secure peace : and when 
we hâve got the better of our enemies, we should 
rest content with the victory alone, and show our- 
selves merciful and kind to them afterward, uniess 
they are such as bave been very cruel, and commit- 
ted inhuman barbarities in the war. Thus our 
forefathers took into their city the -'Equians, Vol- 
scians, Sabines, and others whom they had subdued ; 
whereas Oarthage and Numantia they entirely de- 
stroved. I could wish I might not add Corinth too ^ 
but î believe they had something in their eye when 
they did it, and more especially the situation of the 
place ; which, being so very convenient as it was, 
they were afraid lest it might be at one time or other 
an encouragement to revolt. In my opinion it is 
always our duty to do what we can for a fair and- 
«afe peace ; in which thing, if people would hâve 
hearkened unto me, we might at this time hâve seen 
the republic, though it is true, I cannot say in a 
flourishing condition, yet certainly not as at présent 
we perceive it, entirely subverted and fallen into 
ruins. As we are bound to be merciful to those 
whom we hâve actnaHy conquered ; so should those 
also be receivcd into favour, who bave 'N^i^ ^os^Kt^ 
Cio. Vol. ÛJ.- 
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their arms, and thrown themselves wholly on thc 
générales mercy ; and that even though the breach 
be made in their city walls. Our good forefathers 
were most strictly just as to this pau1;iciilar ; the 
custom of those times making him the patron of a 
conquered city or people, who first received them 
into the faith and sdlegiance of the people of 
Rome. In short, the whole right and ail the 
duties of war are most rigorously set down in the 
fecial laws;* out of which it is manifest, that 
never any war can be justly undertaken, unless 
satisfaction hâve been first demanded, and proclama- 
tion of it made publicly beforehand. Popillius was 
commander in one of the provinces, and Cato's son 
a young soldier under him ; and Popillius thinking 
fit to disband one of his légions, it happened to be 
the same in which the young man was, who there- 
fore was dismissed among the rest of the soldiers; 
but having a mind to see more of the war, he 
no^withstanding this continued still in the army* 
Shortly after oid Cato writes a letter to Popillius, 
and therein desires him, " that if he sufFered his son 
to remain in the army, he would give him his mili- 
tary oath again;t forasmuch as the former being 
void by his disbanding, he could not any longer fight 
lawfully with an enemy :" so religiously careful they 
were iii those days of doing nothing that is contrary 
to the laws of war. There is extant still an epistle 
of Cato the father to his son, in which he tells him, 
that he had heard of his being disbanded by the 
consul, when he was a soldier in M acedonia, m the 
war with Perseus ; and the refore he advises him not 
by any means to intermeddle in a battle ; because, 
he says, it is unlawful for one that is no longer a 
soldier to engage with the enemy. 

* The Ceciales were a sort of priests or heralds among the Romans, 
establtshed by Nuraa, whose business it waa to détermine ail cases 
about the lawfulness of war, leagues, ambassadors, Ac. 

t Anottth that was given to the soldiers when they went ont to war* 
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The civilHy of the old Romans towards their enemies — Some wars 
are only for empire, others for safety ; différence of conduct to be 
observed in each. 

XII. And hère I cannot but observe moreover 
that he who is properly called a stubbom enemy, had 
by our ancestors a name given hiin, the gentleness 
of which somewhat lessened the foulness and odium 
of the thing ; for an enemy, among them, signified 
the same thing that a stranger does now amongst 
us ; as appears from the laws of the Twelve Tables. 
What greater courtesy could be shown than this, 
to call even an enemy by only the softest and most 
obliging names î Though the word is now adtered, I 
confess, from that mild to a harsher sensé ; custom 
having changed it from what it first properly signi 
fied, a stranger, to dénote such a one as bears arms 
against us. We hâve told you already what previous 
causes and conditions there should be, before any 
war can be lawful and just ; the same are required 
even in those wars also, which are undertaken 
merely for glory and empire j but then ail contests 
of this latter sort should be cairied on with less beat 
and animosities ; for as in the différences that hap* 
peu among citizens, we make a distinction between 
a violent enemy and a gênerons rival, in one case 
nothing but a title of honour, in the other our lives 
and réputations being concemed ; so did our ances« 
tors do in their wars. That which they waged with 
the Cimbers and Celtibers, was managed as with 
hateful and implacable enemies ; the question then 
being, not whether of the two should remain a con- 
queror, but whether should remain a people at d31 ; 
whereas those with the Latins, Carthaginians, Pjnr- 
rhus, &c. were only quarrels about honour and 
doniinion. The Carthaginians were perfidious and 
treacherous ; Hannibal, their great commander, 
cruel; but ail t)ie rest more faithful and merciful. 
That speech of Pyrrhus is indeed very extraordinary 
on restoring the captives, when he says^ 
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I neitber gold of you nor price demand : 

Nor will f chaffer, but fight out the war: 

Let Steel, not gold, to each their fate décide. 

Whether to you, or me dame Fortune will 

The victory grant ; or what the chance of war, 

Shall courage tr^. And this I add withal, 

That freely I their liberties restore 

To thèse brave men, whose lives the war has spared, 

Freely I give : do you as freely take. 

In the name of the mighty gods. 

A truly royal and princely saying, and worthy of 
the glorious family of the JSacidœ ! 

Particular persons bound in justice to keep promises made to an 
enemy — ^Justice to be observed towards the meanest slaves — ^Two 
ways whereby injuries are inâicted, fraud and force. 

XIII. It is also ihe duty of particular persons, if 
at any time forced by the necessity of their circum- 
ëtances, they hâve made any promise or oath to an 
enemy, afterward to see that they perform it faith- 
fully. Thus Regulus was taken in the first Punie 
war by the Carthaginians, and sent by them to Rome 
about an exchange of prisoners, on solemn oath 
given that he would retum to them again : first, then, 
as soon as he was come to Rome, he advised the 
senate against making such an exchange, and when 
he had done so, though begged on to stay by his 
friends and relations, rather retumed to a certain 
punishment than his oath should be broken, though 
made to an enemy. But Hannibal, in the second 
Carthaginian war, after our fatal defeat at Cannœ, 
sent ten to Rome under the same obligation of re- 
tuming again, unless by their interest they could 
prevau with the senate to redeem their prisoners ; 
who were ail by the censors deprived of their privi- 
lèges as freemen, and tied to pay such and such du- 
ties to the public as long as they lived, for not being 
true to their oaths and obligations. There was one 
of them thought by a trick to hâve eluded the force 
of his oath, but was nevertheless punished for ail 
that: his shift was this. Hannibal had let them 
départ his camp on the condition afore-mentioned ; 
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when therefore they had got a little way out of 
it, what does he do, but corne back to it again, 
under colour of having forgot to take something, I 
know not what, with him ; and then away he goes 
out again, discharged, as he thought, from his obli- 
gation of retuming. And » it is very true he was 
in Word, but not in reality ; for in ail such oaths we 
are not to attend to the mère form of words, but the 
true design and intention of them. But the greatest 
example of justice to an enemy was shown by our 
ancestors towards king Pyrrhus. There came a 
déserter out of Pyrrhus' camp, and offered the senate 
to despatch him with poison ; which they and Fabri- 
cius were so far from accepting of, that they gave 
him up again as a traitor to his master. Thus we 
may see, that they would not allow any unjust way 
of dealing, though for the death oi a powerful and 
invading suiversary : and so much for the duties re- 
^uired in war. There is one part of justice remain- 
ing behind, and which ought by no means to be 
• forgotten by us ; I mean that towards the lowest 
and meanest sort of people : and thèse are more 
especially those we call our slaves ; in relation to 
whom, it is a very good Tule that is given by some 
men, that we should use them no otherwise than we 
do our day-labourers, make them first do their work, 
and then pay them honestly what they hâve eamed. 
In fine, to close up this discourse of justice, there 
are two ways or methods whereby one man may 
injure or oppress another; the one is fraud and 
subtlety, the other open force and violence; the 
former of which is esteemed the part of a fox, and 
the latter of a Uon ; both of " them certainly very 
unworthy of a reasonable créature, though frand, I 
think, is the -more odious of the two. But of ail 
injustice, theirs is certainly of tlje deepest die, who 
make it their business to appear honest men, even 
whilst they are practisingthe greatest of vlUanies. 
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Of libezality, the second part of gênerai j«atice-~Three cautioni lo 

be observed conceming it. 

XIV. We hâve now gone thrcmgh with the subfect 
of justice ; it remains, in the next place, to go on 
according to our method proposed, that we say some- 
thing likewise of bounty and liberality, than which 
there is notMng more nearly allied to the nature of 
man. But then we must observe thèse following 
cautions : — first that we take care in aU acts of boun- 
ty, that they be not prejudicial to those we would 
oblige by them, nor to any other body ; secondly, 
that we do not in our bounty and liberality go beyond 
our estâtes ; and, thirdly, that we duly projwrtion our 
kindness, according to every man's merits and dé- 
serts. And first of the former, which is grounded 
on the great and fundamental principle of aU justice, 
to which this duty in ail its particular instances 
should be referred: — ^for he who, pretending to do 
one a kindness, does that which is really a préjudice 
to him, is indeed so far from being kind and obhging, 
as that he ought to be counted a most pemicious 
flatterer ; and to do any manner of injuiy to one, 
that you may show your generosity and bounty to 
another, is just one and the same sort of roguery 
and injustice, as to enrich yourself by the spoils of 
your neighbour. Yet this is the fault of a great many 
people, and especially those who are désirons of 
riory, to take away from some that which justly be- 
u>ngs to them, that so they may hâve to bestow on 
others ; and they are apt to think themselves ex- 
tremely bountiful if they enrich their adhérents by 
any manner of means. But this is so far from being 
a duty of Uberalit^r, that nothing in the world can be 
more contrary to it. It ought to be therefore our 
first care in giving, that what we bestow be a real 
advantage and kindness to our friend, and no wavB 
an injury to any third person. That action there- 
fore of Caesar and Sylla's, in taking away estâtes 
from the rightful proprietors, and giving them to 
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others» who had no right to them, ought by no means 
to be accounted libéral ; for nothing can ever be truly 
such that is net at the same time just and honest* 
A second caution to beobserved was this : that our 
bounty be not suffered to exceed our abilities ; for 
they who give more than their estâtes wiU allow of, 
are, in the ârst place, injurious to their own relations, 
by spending that wealth on other people which should 
rather luive been given orlejft to them. Besides that 
this over-great bounty in giving is usually accompa- 
nied with an answerable désire and greediness of 
getting; which often proceeds even to downright 
oppression, that so men may hâve wherewithal to 
supply this extravagant humour. One may also ob- 
serve in a great many people, that they take a sort 
of pride in being counted magnificent, and give very 
^entifully, not from- any générons principle in their 
natures, but only to appear great in the eye of the 
world; so that ail their bounty is resolved into 
nothing but mère outside andpretence, and is nearer 
of kin to vanity and folly^ than it is to either libe- 
rality or honesty. . The third caution was, that our 
bounty should be proportioned to the merits of the 
receiver ; in judging of which, we are first to coo- 
sider the man's honesty or manners ; secondly, tiie 
good-will he bears towards us ; thirdly, the neamess 
of relation, or society that is between us ; and lastly, 
the benefits we haye formerly received from him. 
It is désirable that ail thèse inducements might con- 
cur in the same person ; but when they do not, we 
should bestow our kindness more especially on him, 
in whom we find the most and weigntiest of them. 

Honesty the fint sort of merit— Modesty, tempérance, Ac, more 
espeàalJy to be r^guided— Gratitude a most necessary duty— How 
to judge of the value of any kindness. 

XV. Now seeing we do not live amongst such as 
are perfectly alui ^y wise, but such as are thought 
to hâve done very well, if they are but, as it were, 
the roogh cbrau^ts of virtue ; we ought to co\\&\â!&x^ 
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I thiiik, in the first place, that no one should wholly 
be neglected in this case, in whom there appears 
any shadow or resemblance of real honesty ; but 
that those men ought to be principally regarded, 
who excel in the quiet and more peaceable virtues 
of modesty, tempérance, and especially this justice, 
of which 1 hâve now been discoursing a great while : 
for most times greatness of spirit and courage, un- 
less it be in those who are perfectly wise and virtu- 
ous, is something too bot, and apt to boil over ; the 
others are the virtues, which seem more peculiarly 
to constitute a good man. And so much for the first 
sort of merit to be considered, viz. the manners or 
honesty of the person we would be kind to. The 
second was, the good-will which he bears towards 
us ; as to which it should always be our principal 
care to do most for him by whom we are most be- 
loved. Now in judging of the good-will that any 
one bears us, we are not to consider, Uke boys and 
children, any sudden flashes and beats of passion, 
but rather a constant and well-settled affection. But 
if a man, in the next place, bas done us any real ser- 
vice, so that our part is to make a requital, and not 
first to lay an obligation on him, it is then our duty 
to take some greater care; for of ail the virtues, 
there is none we are more necessarily obUged to, 
than gratitude. If then, according to Hesiod's rule, 
even that which was no more than barely lent us, is, 
if possible, to be retumed back with interest again; 
what abundant retums should we make to those by 
whom we bave been freely and generously obligedî 
What less can we do than be like fruitful fields, 
"which produce beyond comparison more than was 
thrown into them î And if we do services even to 
those men, from whom we hope afterward to receive 
any favours, ought we not much more to do the same 
to those, from whose forward kindness we bave 
already received them? For the virtue of liberality 
containing undei it thèse two parts ; in the first place. 
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the doing a kindness to any one ; and, secondly, the 
requiting it when done to us ; whether we wiU per- 
form the fonner or not, is altogether left to our own 
choice ; but cvery good man is obliged to the latter, 
whenever he can do it without injustice. But then 
we are to makç a distinction between benefits, and 
are there bound to make the most ample returns, 
where the obligations we hâve received are the 
greatest : and to juc^e of the merits of any kindness, 
we are chieây to cousider in what manner it was 
done ; as whether freely, considerately, and from a 
princi^de of good nature : for several people do many 
things rashly, and With a blind sort of impidse; 
throwing away their favours on ail without distinc- 
tion ; being hurried about, as it were with a tempest, 
by every mad and frolicsome humour, and every 
sudden or impetuous passion. A benefit, therefore, 
when received from such a one, is not to be esteemed 
of an equal value with those that proceed from a 
settled judgment and due considération. But our 
principad duty, both in doing of kindnesses and 
making requitals, is to do most for those that stand 
in greatest need of it, supposing ail circumstances 
else to be equal ; the contrary to which appears 
plainly in the practice and actions of the most part 
of men ; for people choose to bestow their favours 
on those from whom they expect to receive the most 
benefits, though the persons perhaps do not at ail 
stand in need of them. 

The first sort of alliance ia that between ail men in gênerai, to ail 
of whom we are boand to render assistance ; but with this caution, 
that we do not thereby make oorselves unable to assist those who 
are more nearly allied to us. 

XVI. The fourth inducement remaining to be 
spoken to is, the neamess of relation, or society that 
is amongst men ; for the maintenance of which, we 
cannot do better than to give most to those that stand 
nearest relatcd to us. But that we may consider^ 
with greater distinctness, tlie natural pt\iijdi^<&% ol 
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human society, we shall hère trace it down from the 
fountain head. The first thing then to be taken no- 
tice of is this : that there is such a thing as a fellow- 
ship or society between ail men in gênerai; the 
bond or cernent that holds this together is reason 
and discourse, which, by teaching, leaming, commu- 
nicating one with another, &c., easily make men 
agrée together, and unité them ail in one natural 
sort of conjunction and community : nor does any 
thing set us at a greater distance from the nature 
of beasts ; for we oftentimes talk of the courage of 
theip, such as lions and horses ; but never a word of 
their equity, justice, or goodneas : and why is this, but 
because they are destitute of reason and discourse ? 
This is then the largest and most comprehensive of 
ail societies, being made up of men considered barely 
as such, and so taking in even the whole race and 
kind of them one with another ; the duties of which 
are, to let every one hâve a share in those things 
which by natvure were produced for the common 
advantage and benefit of ail ; to let what is already 
determined by laws and civil constitutions remain 
as it is, without breaking in on any man^s right ; as 
to which things, however, we should remember a 
rule, which is now among the Greeks become a 
usual proverb, ♦'Ail things in common amongst 
friends." But perhaps you may ask what kind of 
things we suppose them to be which ought to be 
common to ail mankind : Ennius bas given us one 
instance of them, which may easily be applicd to a 
great many others : 

He that directs the wandering traveller, 
Doth, as it were, light another's torch by his own ; 
Which gives him ne'er the less of light, for that 
It gave another. 

By this one case he sufficiently teaches us, that 
whatever kindness can be done for another, without 
any damage or loss to ourselves, it is our duty to do 
il, though to a stranger. From hence hâve arisen 
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those gênerai maxims and principles of humanity, 
not to deny one a little running water ; or, the light- 
ing his fire by ours, if he has occasion ; to give the 
best counsel we are able to one who is in doubt or 
distress : which are things that do good to the per*- 
son that receives them, and are no loss or trouble 
to him that confers them. Such things, therefore, 
being by nature common, should accordingly be kept 
open for the free use of ail men ; and of those which 
are our own we should always be giving something 
that may contribute to the benefit and welfare of the 
whole. But because the revenues of particulars are 
small, and there are infinité numbers of those that 
want, therefore is this universal bounty to be kept 
within the limits prescribed by Ennius, " it gives him 
never the less of light ;" that so we may hâve it stiU 
within our power to be libéral to those who are more 
nearly allied to us. 

Several other degrees of relation, with their appropiiate ïtaik and 

duties, hère enumerated. 

XVII. But there are several degrees of society 
and fellowship amongst mankind ; for to take now 
our leave of that gênerai and universal one already 
mentioned, there is a nearer among those who are 
ail of the same country, nation, or language, than 
which nothing more knits and unités men to one 
another. There is a doser yet among those who 
are ail of the same city; for a great many things 
are in common to fellow-citizens, such as markets^ 
temples, walks, ways, la\^s, privilèges, courts of 
justice, freedom of votes, besides common meetings 
and familiarities, and abundance of business and in- 
tercourse with one another. But there is a stricter 
bond of alliance still between those who belong to 
the same famUy, as taking into it but a very small 
part of that vast and immense oné of ail mankind. 
The closest and nearest of ail societies is between 
man and wife ; then follows that between them and 
their chiklren, and afierifarà that of the wbioiWiax^^ 
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who inhabit together and hâve ail things in eommon; 
which is, as it were, the first beginning of a city, 
and ground or secd-plot of a whole commonwcalth. 
Next to this comes the bond of relation between 
brothers, as also between first and second cousins ; 
who, growing too numerous to live in the same 
house, are sent out to others, as it were into nêw 
colonies. Next after this follow marriages and 
alliances, and so a new stock of relations that way ; 
firom whence comes a new propagation and ofTspring, 
which serves to give rise, as was said, to common- 
wealths. Now that neamess of blood, and the 
natural love which arises from it, cannot but endear 
men to one another, is past ail doubt ; it is a very 
great matter to hâve the same relies and monuments 
of our ancestors, to make use of the same reUgious 
cérémonies, and be laid, after death, in the same 
place of burial. But of ail the societies and unions 
amongst men, there is none more excellent, or more 
elosely knit, than when such as are men of real virtue 
and honesty, from a certain agreement and likeness 
of their manners, contract a familiarity and friend- 
ship one with another : for virtue and goodness (as 
we ofken observe) of necessity moves us wherever 
we see it, and makes us ail hâve a love and respect 
for that person in whom we discover it ; and as every 
virtue thus wins on our hearts, and even forces us ta 
love those we believe to possess it, so more espe- 
cially do justice and beneficence. But when several 
persons are ail like one another in honesty and good 
manners, then no society can ever be more loving,. 
or more elosely united: for where there are many 
of the same humour and same inchnations, every one 
sees, in some measure, his own self, and is accord- 
îngly delifihted in the person of another ; and that is 
brought about, which Pythagoras thought the perfec- 
tkm of^all friendship, that a great many severals are 
made into one. There is an^er remarkable fellow* 
èbip or community, arising firom an intercourse of 
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âoing and receiving benefits ; which, while it is kept 
up by a mutual gratitude and kindness of ail the par^ 
ties, cannot but occasion a firm and very lastin^ 
agreement between them. But when we hâve gone 
over ail the relations that are in the World, and 
thoroughly considered the natui!^ of each« wc shaQ 
fend that theré is no one of greater obligation, no 
one that is dearer and nearer to us, than that which 
we aU oi us bear to the public. We hâve a tendef 
concem and regard for our parents, for our childreiu 
our kindred, and acquaintance, but the Ibve which 
we hâve for our native country swaHows up aâ other 
loves whatsoever ; for which there is no honest mail 
but would die, if by his death he could do it any 
necessary service. How détestable, then, must th« 
wickedness and barbarity of those people be, who 
hâve mangled and rent this their native country by 
aU manner of villanies, and have made it their busi- 
ness (nay, and still do so) to bring it to ruin and 
titter désolation.* Now if there should happen any 
contest or compétition between thèse relations* 
which of them shoidd have the greatest share of ouf 
duty, we shoiûd pay the first regard to our country 
and parents, from whom we have receivod the tnoA 
endearinç obligations ; the next to our children attd 
family, wno ail have their eyes on us alone, and have 
nobody else on whom they can dépend; next id 
order to thèse come our kindred and relations, whoso 
fortune is generally the sarae with our own. To 
each of thèse, therefore, whom I have just now 
mentioned, we most of aU owe what is necessary for 
their subsistence : but then, as for living and eating 
together, for mutual advising, discourse, exhortatioûj 
comforting, and sometimes (if occasion serves) te* 
buking, friendship is theproperest soil for them; and 
of ail kinds of friendship, there is none so pleasadt 
as that which is cemented by a likeness of ntannef«< 

* Ib «HiMion to Jaliufl C»sar, Marc Aatony^» 4o€» 

C». Vol. m.— D 
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kl liberality the necessity of the person is especially to be considéred 
— Greatness of soûl, the third gênerai virtue, most glorïous aad 
splendid of alL - 

XVUI. But in aU thèse duties of beneficence and 
fiberality, one principal thing to be taken notice of 
is, what necessity the person we would be kind to 
Mes under, and what he is able or not able to do 
without our assistance ; so that, in some cases, the 
présent posture and eircumstances of a man^s con- 
dition ought more to prevail with us than the de- 
nrées of relation. Again, there are certain particu- 
lar offices, which are more pecuharly owing to some 
one sort of relatives than they are to another : in 
the business, for example, of getting in his corn, it 
is our duty rather to assist a next neighbour than 
either abrother or famihar friend ; but if the business 
be a case at law, then a kinsman or friend must 
rather be defended than a next neighbour. Thèse 
things,therefore,and such like eircumstances, should 
be well considéred, in the practice and exercise of 
every virtue ; and our minds should be brought to 
a kind of acquaintance and familiarity with them, 
that so we may be quick at the accounts of our 
duty, and able, by casting up ail things together, to 
see at last what the remainder is, and know what 
we owe to the several sorts and conditions of men : 
for as a gênerai, orator, or physician, however well 
ekiUed in the rules of his art, can never be perfect 
without the assistance of practice and expérience ; 

i'ust so it is in the case now before us : many hâve 
aid down the rules and precepts of virtue and good 
living, as I myself am doing at this very time ; but 
there is moreover required, to a due degree of 
height and perfection in it, that one accustom him- 
self to the exercise of thera. And thus hâve I shown 
how virtue and honesty, from which ail our duty 
dœs immediately flow, are deduced from those thin^ 
which concem the society aud good of mankind; 
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which was fhe second gênerai head I proposed to 
discourse of. 

It is to be observed, that whereas there were laid 
down four gênerai heads, from which ail virtue and 
honesty is derived, whatever proceeds from a brave 
and exalted mind, that is raised above fortune and 
ail the little chances and accidents of the world, is 
usuaiiy made most account of amongst men. Hence, 
in reproaches, we find there is nothing more com- 
raon than such things as thèse : 

For shame ! Toung men, and yet hâve wbmen's hearts 1 
While this brave woman plays the man 

Or something Uke this : 

Dear Salmacis,* give «pmls that cost no sweat or hloodl 

Whereas, on the contrary, in praises or panegyrics, 
those things that are done with a bravery of mind, 
and hâve something of extraordinary courage in 
them, (I know not how) we commend in a nobler 
and loftier strain than we do any thing else. Hence 
Marathon, Salamis, Platœa, &c., are so common a 
field for ail the rhetoricians : hence our Codes ; 
hence the Decii, the Scipios, Marcellus, and ^ great 
many others ; and especially the people of Rome 
itself, are particularly famous for greatnesB of cou- 
rage. But the value that is set on military glory 
appears, from this, that almost ail statues are don0; 
in the habit and garb of a soldier. 

Courage is not truly a virtue, unless it be accompanied with justice^ 
truth, Ac. — ^Men of great soûls are apt to be ungovemable and 
ambitious ; which prompts them to injustice — ^A man of a truly 
noble spirit never injures anotber, but protects from injuries, and 
scoms the applanse of an ignorant multitude. 

XIX. But that sort of courage which is seen in 
the dangers and fatigues of war, unless a man be 
govemed by the rules of justice, and fight for the 
safety and good of the public, and not for particular 
ends of his own, is altogether blameable ; and so fajr 

* Salmacis was the name of a njnoiph presiding over a stream^ 
wbidi was said to soften and effeminate those VasX -vr^YLO^isiNX. 
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from beîng a part of true virtue, as that ît is îndeed 
a pièce of the most barbarous inhumanity. Fortitude 
is therefore very well defined by the Stoic philoso- 
phers, when they call it " a virtue contending for 
justice and honesty." No man, therefore, by base- 
ness and treachery, has ever got the name and 
réputation of true courage ; for nothing can ever be 
virtuous or creditable that is not just. To which 
purpose that of Plato was admirably well said : "As 
that sort of knowledge, which is not directed by the 
rules of justice, ought rather to hâve the name of 
design and subtlety, than wisdom and prudence ; just 
eo that bold and adventurous mind, which is hurried 
by the stream of its own passions, and not for the 
good and advantage of the public, should rather hâve 
the name of fool-hardy and daring, than vahant and 
courageous." The first thing therefore I would hâve 
in a truly courageous man is, that he be a foUower 
of goodness and fair dealing, of truth and sincerity ; 
which are the principal and constituent parts of 
justice. But hère it is one very unhappy thing, that, 
most times, thèse gxeat and exalted minds are natu- 
rally ungovemable and désirons of rule: so that 
what Plato observed of the Spartans, that ail their 
customs had no other aim but to get the superiority, 
may fitly enough be apphed to thèse persons : for 
the more any man has of this greatness of soûl, the 
more eager he is of being a sharer in the govem- 
ment, or rather of obtaining it whoUy to himself : 
and it is no easy matter to be fair and équitable in 
ail one's actions, which is the proper and peculiar 
office of justice, while one is endeavouring to make 
himself uppermost. Hence it comes to pass, that 
they never will be conquered in any debates, nor 
overruled by the laws and constitutions of the pub- 
lic ; but make it their business, by factions and 
bribery, to get a strong party and interest in the re- 
public ; and rather choose to be uppermost by force 
and injustice, than equal to others by fair aiid uprigh\ 
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dealing. But the difficulty of it can only serve to 
make it more honourable, but never its contrary 
more excusable : for no sort of case or circumstance 
whatever can excuse any man for being guilty of 
injustice. Tho^e are therefore your truly brave 
and courageous men, not who rob, plundçr, and in- 
jure others, but those who secure and protect them 
from injuries. But that greatness of mind which is 
truly such, and, under the direction of wisdom and 
prudence, makes that honour and crédit, which we 
naturally désire, not consist in the outward imaginary 
applause, but in the real intrinsic goodness of its 
actions; and is not so eager of appearing to be 
greater and better than others, as of really being so : 
for he that is so mean as to dépend on the giddy and 
ignorant multitude, ought never to be accounted of 
a truly great and exalted spirit ; besides that, there 
is nothing so easily draws men to acts of injustice 
as a loftiness of mmd, when joined with this foolish 
désire of applause. This is indeed a very dangerous 
place, and requires our greatest concern and watch- 
fulness ; because you shali hardly find any man, who, 
when he has gone through labours and dificulties, 
does not expect this honour and applause, as a kind 
of reward for his courage and achievements. 

Wherein true greatness of sool consista — ^It is an enemj to covet- 
ousness, to the désire of applause and of power— I^roduces a calm 
and unpastionate mind. 

XX. Now ail true courage and greatness of mind 
is more especially seen in thèse two things: the 
first is a gênerons contempt or disregard of ail out- 
ward go(^, proceeding from an opinion, that it is 
unworthy of a man to admire, or wish for, or en- 
deavour after any thing, imless it be that which is 
honest and becoming; to make himself subject to 
any one's will ; to be a slave to his own irregular 
passions, or any ways dépend on the caprices of 
fortune. When he has çot such a temper of mind 
as I hâve now been describing, theii tlie ^ecoiA\)sÀ&% 

D2 
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is, that he perforai such actions as are glorîohs and 
profitable, but withal very fuU both of labour and dif- 
ficulty ; and extremely dangerous to his life itself, 
as well as to those tbings tbat are requisite for its 
préservation. Now ail the lustre and dignity of 
thèse two parts, nay, and I add ail their usefumess 
too, is lodged only in the latter; but the ground- 
work, as it were, and foundation of ail true great- 
ness, is laid in the former : for in that are con^ined 
those gênerons principles, which exsdt men's minds, 
and raise them to a contempt of ail worldly things. 
But that former itself is made up of two parts : the 
first is an opinion that nothing is truly and reaUy 
good, but only what is honest ; the second, a free- 
dom from ail sort of passion ot disturbance of mind: 
for what can more discover a man of a brave and 
heroic spirit, than to make no account in the world 
of those things which seem so glorious and dazzhng 
to the genersdity of mankind ; but whoUy to despise 
them, not from any vain and fantastic humour, but 
from solid and firm principles of reason and judg- 
ment î Or what can more show a robust mind and 
imshaken constancy, than to bear those heavy and 
numerous calamities, which are incident to mankind 
in this life, with such a firm temper and fixedness 
of soûl, as uever to offend against nature and right 
reason, or do any thing that is unworthy the dignity 
and character of a wise man î Now it would not 
at ail be consistent or agreeable, that he who bore 
up so couragepusly against fear, should be after- 
waxd unable to resist désire ; or that he who could 
liever be conquered by pain, should suffer himself 
to be captivated by pleasure. Thèse things there- 
fore should well be considered, and of aU desires, 
that of money should be avoided : for nothing is a 
greater sign of a narrow, mean» and sordid spirit, 
than to dote on riches ; nor is any thing, on the con- 
trary, more creditat>le and magnificent than to con- 
temn vealth, if you hâve it not ; and if you hâve il, 
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to lay it out freely in acts of bounty and liberality. 
The désire of glory, as I before observed, ought also 
to be avoided ; for it robs a man whoUy of lus free- 
dora and liberty, which gênerons spirits onght of ail 
things in the world to maintain and contend for. 
Neither ought places of power to be sought after ; 
but at some times rather tp be refused when offered, 
at others to be laid down if they can conveniently. 
We should frée ourselves, in short, from ail véhé- 
ment passions and disordets of mind, not only those 
of désire and fear, but also of sorrow, of joy, and 
anger ; that «o the state of the mind may be calm 
and undisturbed ; which will make the whole hfe 
become graceful and uniform. Now there both are 
and hâve been raany, who, to,gain this repose of 
which I am speaking, hâve betaken themselves to a 
life of retirement, and whoUy withdrawn from aU 
business of the public. Among thèse the noblest 
and most eminent of the philosophers ; and some 
men of rigid and severe lives, who disliked the man- 
ners of the people or their govemors ; others hâve 
withdrawn themselves into the country,beingpleased 
with the management of their own private for- 
tunes. Thèse men proposed the same end to them- 
selves that kings and princes do, viz. the living so 
as to want for nothing ; to be under the power and 
control of noue, but to enjoy a full and perfect free- 
dom ; which consists in Uving so as one's self best 
pleases. 

Those who live a public and private life compared— Those ought to 
serve the state who are qualified for the service— Two or tluree 
raies to be observed before a man enters on business. 

XXI. This then being the common design and 
end of them both, those who are ambitions of power 
and authority, think to obtain it by enlarging their 
fortunes and interests in the world ; but thèse whom 
I hâve mentioned, as men of retirement, by content- 
ing themselves with their own condition, though but 
luioaMe 9Dd mean. In which they ase \x<&\\)a!^\ oi 
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them whoUy in the wrong ; but the life of the latter, 
I mean the retired, is both easier and safer, and 
begets less of trouble and disturbapce to others, 
whereas that of the former, who give themselves up 
to aflfairs of state, and the management of great and 
important concerns, is more adapted to the benefit 
and good of mankind, and the getting of crédit and 
réputation m the world. Those people therefore 
are perhaps excusable, who, being of parts and capa- 
cities for learning, give themselves w^hoUy to the 
study of it, and never at ail meddle with public busi- 
ness ; and so are those also, who, being disabled by 
sickness and infîrmities, or on any other good and 
allowable account, having separated themselves from 
the administration ôf aifairs, leaving the power and 
réputation of it in the hands of others ; but as for 
those people who hâve none of thèse reasons, and 
prétend to despise those commands and honours, 
which most men admire ; I am so far from thinking 
it a virtue in them, that I rather esteem it a very 
great fault. Thus far, it is true, one can hardly 
condemn them, in that they despise, and make little 
account of glory and ai5)lause ; but their true reason 
seems to iS rather this, that they do not care to 
suffer the labour and fatigue of them, and are afraid- 
of encountering with rubs and repuises, as things 
that are attencted with some shame and dishonour : 
for you shall often find there are a great many men, 
who are very inconsistent with themselves in things 
of a contrary nature : as for pleasure, they despise 
it with aU the severity of a Stoic ; but yet are so 
effeminate, as not to be able to bear the least trou- 
ble ; are mighty contemners of famé and applause ; 
but extremely concemed at any thing of disgrâce ; 
which are things that do not very well agrée to- 
gether. Those people then, whom Nature bas 
endowed with abiUties for that purpose, should 
forthwith endeavour to procure themselves places, 
and manage the business of the commonwealth; 
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otherwise, how should the city be well govemed, or 
the greatness of their endowments be made known 
to the world ? But that greatness of soûl, and con- 
tempt of ail human things, which we hâve often 
raentioned, together with that calmness and sereoity 
of mind, is requisite in those of a public station, as 
much, if not more than it is in philosophera, if ever 
they hope to be free from anxieties, and arrive at 
any steadiness or uniformity in their lives. Now 
thèse things are easier to philosophers than to them; 
forasmuch as their lives being led in privtite, require 
for their support a less number of things, and nave 
fewer withm the power and reach of fortune : and 
if any iU accident should befall them, it is impossible 
their sufferings can be very considérable. Those 
men, therefore, that are in public stations, having 
things of more weight and importance to be taken 
care of, must in reason be supposed to lie much 
more open to the assaults of the passions than those 
who spend their days in privacy and retirement. On 
which account they should taie the more care to 
fortify themselves with this greatness of spirit, and 
to free their minds from the grievous torments and 
disturbances of them. But he who takes on him a 
public trust, "should not only look that the business 
be honest, but that he himself be qualifîed for the 
management of it ; in considering which there is a 
double extrême to be carefully avoided, that he 
neither despair through a mean timidity, nor yet be 
over-oonfident through eagemess of désire: and, 
lastly, in whatever he sets about, let ail things be 
diligently and carefully put in order, before he goes 
on to the exécution of it. 

It is no less great and commendable to manage affairs of peace than 
of war — Several examples to prove tins. 

XXn. But seeing most people are apt to imagine 
that it is greater and more glorious to manage affairs 
of war than of peace, I shîdl endeavour to lessen this 
gênerai opinipn: for the greataess of that ^\Qir|^ 
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which is given to warriors, has made many people, 
for no other reason, desirous of quarrels, especiaUy 
men of the greatest parts and most aspiring minds ; 
particularly if they are qualiiied for a soldier's life, 
and their disposition carry them to the profession of 
arms : but if we would make a just estimate of the 
case, we should find both greater and more glorious 
actions done by wisdom at home than by arms abroad. 
For what though Themistocles be deservedly com- 
mended, and his name more illustrions than that of 
Solon ; and though Salamis be brought for the proof 
of a victory which is commonly preferred to the 
wisdom of Solon, in constituting and settling the 
senate of Areopagus ; yet, in truth, ought this to be 
iudged no less great and extraordinary than that ; for 
Themistocles' victory was only a service to the 
oommonwealth once ; but Solon's coimsel wiU be so 
for ever, seeing it is by this that the laws of the 
Athenians, and constitutions of their ancestors, are 
kept up and maintained. Besides, Themistocles can 
name nothing in the world wherein he assisted the 
Areopagus ; but Solon on his part may truly say, 
that he, by his wisdom, was assisting to Themisto- 
cles ; for the war was carried on by the directions 
of that senate, which he by his prudence at first ap- 

Çointed. The same may be said of Pausanias and 
•ysander; for though by their valour they are 
thought to hâve enlarged the dominion of the Spar- 
tans, yet it is by no means at ail to be cortpared with 
the laws and discipline of the wise Lycurgus : be- 
sides, that it was solely to thèse laws and this disci- 
pline they owed ail the courage and obédience of 
their armies. I, for my own part, was always of 
opinion that Marcus Scaurus, when I was a boy, was 
by no means inferior to Caius Marins ; nor Quintus 
Catulus, since I meddled with the republic, to Cneius 
Pompeius ; for armies can signify but little abroad, 
unless there be counsel and wise management at 
home; neither was the razing and destroying of 
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Numantia, by that incomparable person and brave 
commander, the second Africanus, a greater and 
more signal pièce of service to the republic, than the 
killing of Tiberius Gracchus by Nasica, though a 
mère private citizen at the same time. It is true, 
this action had something of the soldier in it, as being 
done by force and downright violence, and so does 
not wholly come under the notion of civil concems : 
however, I hâve brought it as an instance of thèse, 
because it was effected by this civil sort of prudence, 
and without the assistance of a military power. I 
cannot but therefore still extremely approve of that * 
saying of mine, which I am told some malicious and 
envions fellows most mightily carp at : 

Let warlike anns give place to the peacefol gown, 
And to the statesman's praise the Victor yiela his crown. 

For, not to say any thing of other people, when I 
sat at the helm of the govemment, did not arms 
then give place to the gown ? Never was the state 
in more imminent danger, and yet never were things 
better and more happUy quieted. Thus by my pru- 
dence and careful management, the most impudent 
and audacious of ail the citizens let, as it were, their 
arms faU out of their hands. What action then was 
there ever performed in war like this î Or where is 
the triumph that can be compared to it î For I think 
I may venture a little to boast before you, son Mar- 
cus, whose happiness it is to succeed in the glory, 
and whose duty to imitate the excellence of my 
actions : this I am sure of, even Pompey himself, a 
man the most famous for martial achievements, did 
me that justice, in the hearing of several, to say, — 
that his retuming home with his third triumph had 
been to little or no purpose, unless my endeavours 
and services to the republic had preserved the city 
for him to triumph in. I conclude, therefore, from 
what bas been observed, that that sort of courage 
which is seen in the management of civil affairs, is 
no less déserving than that .wf^eh consiste tsi \2bl^ 
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business of fighting ; and the former requires mofe 
pains and application to be perfect in it tlian the 
latter doth. 

The body ought to be so far taken care of, as that it may be able to 
bear fatigues ; but it is the mind that truly makes great men. 

XXIII. On the whole, that virtue which consista 
in greâtness and élévation of soûl, and makes up 
the subject of our présent inquiry, is obtained by the 
strength of the mind, not the body : however, the 
body ought not to be neglected, but by exercise 
brought to such a frame and condition, as that it 
may be able to obey the prescriptions of the mind, in 
performing that business, and bearing those fatigues 
which are required of it. But still the nature of the 
Tirtue we are seeking for, consists in due care and 
application of mind ; in which particular the public 
receives as much benefit from gownmen, who man- 
age and take care of its civil concems, as it doth 
from soldiers, who are gênerais of its armies : for 
they by their prudwice hâve often either hindered 
the breaking out of wars, or else hâve occasioned 
their speedy conclusion; and sometimes too bave 
been the cause of their being undertaken, as the 
third with Carthage was entered into on the advice 
of Cato, whose crédit and authority prevailed in that 
case even after he was dead. Wisdom, therefore, 
and skill in determining civil affairs, is more to be 
desired than courage in fighting : but then we must 
always be careful in this case, that our design be not 
the avoiding of war, but the being more useful and 
serviceable to the pubUc. And as for war, it should 
ne ver be undertaken with any other aim, but only 
that of obtaining an honourable peace. It is the part 
of a brave and unshaken spirit not to be disturbed 
under any misfortune, or suffer itself in disorder and 
tumult to be thrown off the saddle, as we usually 
Bpeak, but always to keep such a présence of mind, 
as to be able to consult on every occasion, and be 
hurhed on to nothing but what is agreeable to reasoD 
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and discrétion. And as this is the part of an exalted 
Bpirit, so is what follows of an elevated understand- 
ing ; to discover effects even while they are yet in 
the wombs of their causes, and consider beforehand 
whatever may happen on either side, and accordingly 
what is to be done when it does happen ; that so he 
tnay never be taken unawares, and brought to that 
lamentable shift of crying <mt, "I never once thought 
of it." Thèse are the duties, as of a truly courageous 
and lofty, so of a wise and judicious mind ; but rashly 
to nui and lay about one in battle, and corne to wounds 
and downright blows with an enemy, is but a savage 
and brutish kind of business : however necessity so 
requiring, a man should fight, and choose rather to. 
part with his Ufe than his liberty, or be guilty of any 
base or dishonourable action. 

Cool and deliberate counsels to be preferred before beat and bolJ« 
ttess — ^It is a duty rather to expose one's self, than the public affaira 
— Thev are to blâme who rather venture the loss of their armieSf 
than their own réputation. 

XXIV. In the business of razing and plundering 
cities, there ought to be taken a very spécial care 
that nothing of rashness or cruelty be shown ; and 
ail true greatness of spirit obliges us, having first 
considered things calmly and maturely, to pardon 
the multitude, and punish those only that were prin- 
cipally faulty ; and in every state and condition of 
fortune, to observe the just médium of virtue and 
honesty : for, as we hâve already observed of some, 
that they count it more noble to manage affairs of 
war than of peace ; so you shall find there are a great 
many others, who imagine that hot and adventurous 
undertakings hâve something that is greater and 
more glorious in them, than cool and dehberate coun- 
sels. Now as no man ought, by too warily avoiding 
of dangers and labours, to get himself the name of 
a coward ; so, on the other hand, care should be 
taken that we tlurust not ourselves into hazards and 
difficulties, where there is no manner of occasion 

Cic- Vol. III.— B 
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for it ; than which there râ no greater foUy on earth. 
It is a duty, therefore, in attempts of any danger, to 
imitate the practice of skilful physicians, who âways 
to light and inconsiderable diseases apply none but 
easy and gentle remédies, but in desperate cases are 
forced to hâve recourse to dçsperate cures. It is a 
madness, therefore, while aH things are calm and in 
a peaceful state, to désire a storm ; but to keep off 
the mischiefs of it when it does happen, is the part 
of a wise and a prudent man ; and so much the more, 
if the good to be obtained, by getting well rid of it, 
outbalance the evils you may be brought into by 
the attempt. The danger of some actions only 
relates to the person that undertakes them, but that 
of others to the whole repubhc ; and again, a man's 
life is endangered in some, in others his réputation, 
and the good-will of his citizens. It is our duty 
then, in the former case, more wiUingly to expose 
and endanger ourselves than the whole state ; and 
in the latter, to fight for our glory and réputation 
more readily than any other conveniences whatever. 
Yet the contrary to this appears plainly in the prac- 
tice of a great many men, who are willing to spend 
their estâtes and lives for the good of their country, 
but wiU not bear the least diminution of their honour, 
though the présent occasions of the republic require 
it. Thus Callicratidas, admirai of Sparta, in the 
Peloponnesian war, after he had done many signal 
services, at last was the occasion of ruining ail; for 
when he was advised to retreat with his navy from 
Arginussa, and not venture giving the Athenians 
battle, he utterly refused it, and told his advisers, 
that if this whole navy should chance to be lost, the 
Lacedaemonians could fit out another; but that he 
for his part could never fly, without an irréparable 
loss of his honour. And hère the Lacedaemonians 
had, though a great, yet a tolerable blow ; but that 
other was mortal, and p^ut a full period to the Spar- 
tan greatness, when their leader, Cleombrotus, only 
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for fear of being somewhat ill-spoken of, unadvisedly 
ventured tp fight Epaminondas. How much better 
did Fabius Maximus do î conceming whom Ennius 
has thèse words : 

One man our state has saved by wise delays : 
For he regarded not the foolish prate 
Of idle people ; but the city's good; 
Therefore his growing famé now flourishes 
More when his deeds are passed. 

The same kmd of fault should also be avoided in 
civil administrations; for a great many men are 
afraid to speak out what they really think, though 
perhaps it is for the best, for fear it should give any 
ofFence to others. 

Rules to be observed in the govemment of the state and the ad- 
ministration of justice. 

XXV. Those who design to be partakers in the ^ 
govemment should be sure to remember those two 
precepts of Plato ; first, to make the safety and in- 
terest of their citizens the great aim and design of 
ail their thoughts and endeavours, without ever con- 
sidering their own personal advantage ; and,secondly, 
80 to tSke care of the whole collective body of the 
republic, as not to serve the interest of any one 
party, to the préjudice or neglect of ail the rest : for 
the govemment of a state is much Uke the office of 
a guardian or trustée ; which should always be 
managed for the good of the pupil, and not of the 
persons to whom he is intrusted; and those men 
who, whilst they take care of one, neglect or disre- 
gard another part of the citizens, do but occasion 
sédition and discord, the most destructive things in 
the world to a state : whence it cornes to pass, that 
while some take part with the popular faction, and 
others make their court to every great one, there 
are but very few left who are concerned for the 
benefit and good of the whole. From this root 
hâve sprung many grievous dissensions amongst the 
Athenians ; and not only tumults, but evi^n destmc- 
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tive civil wars in our own republic ; things which a 
worthy and truly brave citizen, and one who deserves 
to hold the reins of the govemment, will shun and 
detest ; and will give himself so to the service of 
the public, as to aim at no riches or power for him- 
self ; and will so take care of the whole community, 
as not to pass over any one part of it. Such a one 
will scom, by the mean arts of calumny and a false 
accusation, to bring others into hatred and disrepute 
with the people, but will always adhère to what is 
just and honest, and never be drawn from it, what- 
eyer offence may be taken by others; nay, will 
rather part with his life itself, than do any thing 
that is contrary to the virtues I hâve mentioned. 
Eager ambition, and contending for honour, is of aU 
things most ruinons and destructive to a state ; con- 
ceming which Plato had said admirably well, — " that 
for men to contend and fall out with one another, 
about which should be chief in the management of 
the state, is just as if the ship's crew should go to- 
gether by the ears about who should be master or 
pilot of the vessel." And the same philosopher has 
given us this for a rule; — "that only those men 
should be reckoned enemies who hâve taken up 
arms in opposition to the republic ; not those who 
would govern it after their own schemes." Such 
was the dissension between P. Africanus and Q. 
Metellus, without any great bittemess or animosities 
between them. Some people think it the part of a 
brave and heroic spirit to show heat of anger and 

gassion against an adversary ; but what they say is 
y no means to be regarded ; for it is certain, on the 
other hand, that nothmg is more laudable, nothing 
more worthy of a great and brave person, than 
clemency, meekness, and gentleness of spirit. In 
cities that are free, and where ail men in common 
enjoy the same privilèges, courtesy, and affability, 
and a calm and undisturbed temper of mind are pe- 
culiarly requisîte ; for to fret on every imseasonable 
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Tisit, or at every impertinent and troublesome peti- 
tioner, makes a man sour and morose in his humour ; 
which, as it brings no manner of good to himself, so 
it gets him the hatred and ili-will of others. But 
though meekness and clemency be laudable virtues, 
yet no farther than as they leave room for a just 
severity, whenever the occasions of the public re- 
quire it ; without which a city can never be well 
govemed. Now every reproof and chastisement in 
the first place, should be aîways free from contume- 
Uous language, and not inflicted for the sake of the 
person chastising or reproving another, but for the 
good and advantage Of the whole republic. Diligent 
care should be taken, in the next place, that the 
penalty be proportioned to the nature of the crime ; 
and that some do not pass without ever being ques- 
tioned, while others are punished for the same mis- 
demeanors. But of ail things, anger shotild be" 
excluded in punishing ; for whoever comes to this 
work in a passion, wiU never observe that due me- 
^ocrity, which equally abstains from too much and 
too little, 80 strictly required by the Peripatetic 
schools ; and they hâve very good reason indeed to 
require it ; but then I cannot but wonder they should 
commend anger, and say. Nature has given it us to 
good ends and purposes : for that in truth ought in 
no case to bê aUowed of ; and it were heartily to be 
wished that the govemors of a state would, in this 
particidar, be like the laws themselves, which punish 
offenders according to justice, without being any 
ways guided by passion. 

Greatness of sou] requires an eventemper, free firom haughtiness in 
prosperity, and déjection in adversity — In prosperity we should 
especisdly consuH our friends, and bave a care of flatterers— How 
an estate should be got, improved, and used. 

XXVI. Another great duty of fortitude is, not to 
be haughty, disdainful, and arrogant when Fortune 
favours us, and ail things go forward according to 
our wishes: for it shows as much meanness and 

ES 
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poomess of spirit to be transportcd with good, as it 
does with ill fortune ; whereas, fm the other hand, 
nothing is iriore brave than an evenness of temper 
in every condition, and (as is reported of Socrates 
and Laelius) a constant retaining the same air in 
one's countenance, without ever seeming puffed up 
or dejected. I find that Philip, the king of Mace- 
donia, was inferior to his son m the outward glory 
and splendour of his achieveraents, but very far 
above him in good-nature andcondescension: there- 
fore the father kept always the character of a great 
person, whereas the son often was guilty of base 
and dishonourable actions. It is a good rule there- 
fore, I think, which is given by some men, that the 
higher our station in the world is, the more care we 
shoQld take of our lives and actions, that they be 
kept within the compass of lowliness and humility. 
Panaetius tells us it was a usual saying with lus 
scholar and familiar friend Africanus, — " that men 
who give the reins to their vicions appetites, and 
are high and presuming on the greatness of their 
fortunes, should be dealt with like horses, when 
grown fierce and unruly by fréquent engagements ; 
for as thèse are delivered to breakers to tame, and 
to be made fit for riding ; so those shoidd be brought 
within the barriers and limits of reason and philoso- 
phy, to teach them the uncertainty of ail human 
things, and the great volubility and changeableness 
of fortune." We should also in prosperity more 
especially make use of the counsel of our friends, 
and pay more respect and déférence to their advices 
than we were wont to do : at the same time also we 
should take great care that we do not give over 
much ear to flatterers, nor sufFer ourselves to be 
wheedled and imposed on by their deceitful words : 
for there is nothing wherein we are more apt to be 
mistàken, than in this particular ; every one having 
such^a fond conceit and opinion of himself, as to 
think' he deserves those aj^lauses vhich they give 
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him. Hence spring innumerable errors in our lives ; 
whilst men, pufFed ^wp with a vain imagination and 
mistaken notions of their own great raerit, are ex- 
posed to the raillery of ail the world besides, and 
are cheated into great and dangerous mistakes. 
And so much may suffice on this head. From what 
has been said we may easily gather that those who* 
are over affairs of the public do the greatest actions, 
and such as express the most bravery of mind ; their 
business affordingthem more opportunities, and there 
bfting more men who are concemed in this, than in 
any other method of living whatever. But after ail, 
we cannot but acknowledge there are, and hâve 
been, a great many noble spirits, even in a life of 
retirement and privacy, who, being sequestered from 
the business of the world, hâve given up themsehFes 
to inquiries aft^er truth, and the great concemment 
of the practice of virtue ; or else leading a life in 
the middle, as it were, between the statesraan and 
philosopher, hâve been delighted with the manage- 
ment of their own private fortunes ; not scraping up 
money by ail manner of ways, or hoarding it so as 
to make nobody the better for it ; but parting with 
it freely for the saHe of their friends, or to serve the 
repubhc, when occasion required it. Now this pri- 
vate estate I would hâve, in the first place, to be 
honestly come by, not by any base, scandalous, or 
invidious way of gaining : then let it be distributed 
to the uses and necessities of as many as is possible, 
provided they are worthy and déserving people ; and 
let it be increased by such ordinary methods of 
saving and good husfcandry as are agreeable to the 
dictâtes of reason and prudence; and, lastly, let 
none of it be spent in debauchery and luxurious liv- 
ing, but in acts of munificence and liberality towards 
others. Whoever observes thèse measures laid 
down, let his way of life be either public or private, 
may perform ail the duties of magnanimity, con- 
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stancy, and greatness of soûl, as well as of sincerity^ 
fidelity, and doing good to mankind. 

The virtues contained onder the fourth head of honesty— Whatever 
18 honest is becoming ; honesty and decency being really the same 
thing — Two sorts of décorum, and the nature of each defined. 

XXVII. We are now in the next place to speak of 
the fourth, and only remaining part of virtue or 
honesty, under which are comprehended hashful- 
ness, tempérance, modesty, govemment of the pas- 
sions, and the observing a just order as to time and 
place in our words and actions ; from ail which arises 
a certain engaging kind of beauty and gracefulness, 
which serves to set oflF and adom our lives. Under 
this head is contained that becomingness, which is 
in its nature so closely united and riveted to honesty, 
that there is no way left of puUing them asunder ; for 
whatever is becoming is likewise honest, and what- 
ever is honest is likewise becoming. The différence 
between them is so very small, that we may better 
conceive what it is, than explain it ; for whatever 
becomingness there is in any action, it immediately 
arises from the honesty of it. From hence it appears 
that becomingness does not peculiarly belong to this 
one part of honesty, whereof we are now undertak- 
ing to discourse, but shows itself also in each of the 
three former. To reason, for instance, and discourse 
according to the rules of prudence; to go about 
nothing but after due considération, and on every 
occasion to be quick at espying and defending the 
truth, are things that are becoming ; whereas to be 
deceived, to be in an error or mistake, and to be 
imposed on, are very unbecoming, as weU as to be 
mad or beside one's self. So again, ail actions of jus- 
tice are becoming ; but those of injustice are both 
scandalous and unbecoming. The same may be said 
as to the actions Qf fortitude : whatever is done with 
a manly courage and bravery of mind, as it is worthy 
of, so it becomes a man ; but whatever, on the other 
hand, shows any cowardice or meanness of spirit, is 
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as contrary to becomingness as it is to true virtue. 
I eonclude therefore that the decency whereof I am 
now discoursing appertaineth to each of the four 
parts of honesty; and so appertaineth, as not to 
fitand in need oi any mighty reach of understanding 
to perceive it, but is easily discoverable at the first 
view; for there is something of becoming contained 
in the very notion and idea of ail virtue, from which 
it is distinguished by the mind alone, and not by the 
nature of the thing itself. Just as the beauty and 
good colour of the countenance can never be sepa- 
rate from the health of the body, so this becoming- 
ness of which we are speaking, in itself is ail one, 
and, as it were, incorporate with virtue and honesty, 
but may be distinguished from it by thought ànd 
imagination: Now there are two kinds or sorts of 
it ; the one universal, which belongs to the nature 
of honesty in gênerai ; the other particular, and con- 
tained under this, which belongs to the several parts 
of it. The former is used to be thus defined ; déco- 
rum, or becoming, is that which is congruous or 
agreeable to that excellent part of the nature of 
man, by which he is distinguished from the rest of 
the création. As for the latter, which is contained 
under this, it is usually described and defined to be 
that which is in such manner agreeable to the nature 
of man, as withal to show something of temper and 
modération, with a certain sweet air of gentiîity and 
good manners. 

Poetical décorum defined — ^Denêncy relates both to the actions of the 
body and mind — The nature or irîind of man consists of sensé and 
reason — the former of thèse ought to obey the latter. 

XXVIII. That this is so, will more plainly appear, 
if we consider that décorum or convenience of man- 
ners, which the poets aim at in ail their writings ; 
conceming which, were it anywise necessary to my 
présent purpose, I might largely discourse. Suffice 
it at présent for me only to observe that the poets 
are then said to keep this décorum, when each of 
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their persons is brought in saying and doing those 
things which are suitable to the character he bears 
in the world. Should JEacus, for example, or Minos 
say, 

St*!! let them hâte me, -whilst they dread me too ;* 

or, 

The child's entomb'd in its own parent's bowels ;— t 

it would be an offence against the rules of decency, 
because they pass in the world for men of justice 
and honesty ; but let the same be said by a cruel 
Atreus, and the whole théâtre shall clap and applaud 
it, because it is a saying very agreeabie to his cha- 
racter. Now the poet can judge what is becoming 
and convenient for every person, according to the 
character which he bears m the poem : but Nature 
has given every one of us a character, by endowing 
us with that nobleness and excellence of being, 
whereby we are set above ail other, créatures. The 
poets, then, there being so great a variety of charac- 
"ters, can see what is becoming and convenient for 
ail, even the most vicions ; but we hâve got only 
one character to live up to, — I mean that which is 
assigned us by Nature herself; a character of tem- 
pérance and modesty, of constancy and modération. 
And the same Nature having also taught us that we 
ought to be careful of our carriage and demeanor 
towards the rest of men, hence it appears of how 
large an extent that becomingness is, which belongs 
to the nature of honesty in gênerai, and also that 
other, which is seen in the exercise of the several 
kinds of it : for as the beauty and comeliness of the 
body draws the eyes to it by the fit composure of ail 
its members, and pleases us only on this account, 
because ail its parts correspond with a kind of pro- 
portion and harmony ; so this décorum, which gives 

* A verse oat of Eraiius. 

t A verse which the poet Accius puts into the mouth of Atreus, 
who had killed the chilaren of Thyestes, and served them up to hiia 
$it a banquet. 
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a sort of lustre and grâce to our lives, engages the 
approbation and esteem of ail we live with, by that 
just and due order, consistency, and regularity, 
which it keeps up and maintains in our words and 
actions. We ought to hâve, therefore, a certain 
respect and révérence for aU men, and désire to be 
approved not only by the best, but by ail the world ; 
for not to care a farthing what it is people think of 
one, is a sign not only of pride and conceitedness, 
but indeed of having perfectly abandoned ail mo- 
desty. But hère we must observe, that there is a 
great deal of différence between that which justice^ 
and that which this modesty, respect, or révérence 
demands, in relation to other people. It is the duty 
of justice, not to injure or wrong any man; of 
respect, or révérence, not to do any thing that may 
offend or displease him; wherein more especially 
the nature of that décorum we are speaking of con- 
sists. Thèse things then being thus explained, I 
suppose it may clearly enough appear what that is 
which we mean by becoming. As for the duties . 
prescribed by it, the first thing to which it conducts 
us is, to demean ourselves suitably and agreeably to 
our nature, and do nothing that may any ways stain 
or deface it ; for whilst we take this for our guide 
and conductress, it is impossible we should ever go 
out of the way ; but by her shall be led through ail 
the paths of wisdom, truth, and imderstanding ; of 
justice and beneficence towards the society of man- 
kind ; and of true magnanimity and greatness of soûl. 
But the nature of decency is more peculiarly seen 
in the fourth part of honesty, concerning which we 
are now discoursing; and relates not only to the 
motions of the body, but more especially to those of 
the mind also ; each of which then are approved and 
becoming, when they are such as are proper and 
suitable to nature. Now the whole of the nature or 
mind of man is made up of only thèse two parts : 
the first consists in the sensitive appetite ; by the 
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blînd aad extravagant impulse of which he is hurried 
and transported from one thing to another: the 
second is reason, which shows and instructs him in 
the way of his duty, teUing him what he should do^ 
and what not do : whence it foUows that it is reason 
which ought to be the goveming faculty, and the 
appetite to be subject to the commands of it. 

Cor actions shoald neither be rash nor carelesg, &e. — Watchfuliie8# 
and consMenition necessary for the subduing of the passions--' 
Modération to be observed in jests and diversions. 

XXIX. Every action therefore should be free, a^ 
from precipitancy and rashness on the one hand, scr 
from ail carelessness and négligence on the other ; 
nor should any thing be done, for which we eannot 
give a sufficient reason ; which is ahnost the very 
définition of duty. In order to this the passions 
must be brought under the power of reason, so a^ 
neither througfa hastiness to run before its orders^ 
nor through coldness and heaviness to disregard 
them when given ; but ail their motions must be so 
quieted and restrained, as to bring no uneasiness or 
disturbance to the mind: and from this calm and 
peaceable state of the soûl arises that constancy 
and modération we hâve mentioned ; for when once 
the passions growunnily and extravagant, and refuse 
to be guided in their désires and aversions by the 
rules of prudence, they will run without question 
beyond ail bounds and measure ; for they abandon 
and cast off their allcgianee to reason, which they 
ought to obey by the constitution of nature. By 
this means are ail things turned topsy-turvy; and 
not the mind only, but even the body also, put very 
much into disorder and confusion. Do but mark 
those who are infîamed with a véhément anger or 
désire ; who are transported with fear, or an over 
great joy ; and you wiU see an altération in their 
countenances, voices, gestures, and ail their actions ; 
which sufficiently gives us to understand (that we 
may retum again to the duty now before us) how 
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necessary it is to restrain and give check to the 
movements of the appetite, and to be always watch- 
M and standing on our guard, that so we may 
neither be careless and inconsiderate, nor do any 
thing rashly and at ail adventufous: for mankind 
werejieverdesigned by Nature merely to sport and 
idle away their time, bnt to follow afler grave and 
serions studies, and business of greater importance 
than play is. Not but that jesting and diversion 
are allowable, provided we use them but as we do 
sleep, and other such necessary refreshments of 
nature ; viz. after the discharge of our serions and 
more important duties. And even then we must 
see that our jesting be neither excessive nor immo- 
dest, but such as is handsome and becoming a 
gentleman ; for as boys are allowed not ail kinds of 
sports, but only such as hâve nothing that is vicions 
or ill in them ; so in this jesting we should allow 
ourselves nothing but what is agreeable to honesty 
and good manners. We may therefore observe that 
jestmg or merriment is of two sorts ; the one clown- 
ish, abusive, scandalous, and obscène; the other 
handsome, genteel, ingenious, and truly pleasant. 
Of this kind are several instances to be met with, as 
in our Plautus, and the old Greek commedians ; so in 
the writings of the Socratic philosophers : to which 
we may aad the ingenious sayings of several men, 
such as are collected by the senior Cato, and usually 
go by the name of Apophthegms. There is no great 
difficulty then to distinguish between a genteel and 
a clownish jest; the one, if brought in at a seasona- 
ble time, and when a man's mind is disengaged from 
business, is becoming for a gentleman; the other, 
for no man at ail indeed, wlien base and unhandsome 
things are dressed up in filthy and obscène expres- 
sions. Our plays and récréations must also be kepf 
within their due bounds ; and care should be taken 
that we do not run out into great excesses, and suf- 
fer the pleasure which we âke in them to carry v» 
Cic. Vol. m.— P 
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into any thing that is base or unbecoming. Huntingv 
and the exercises of the Campus Martius, supply us 
with examples enough of creditable and manly 
récréations. 

The excellence of man's nature necessary to be considered : wherein 
it consists — The différence of men's particular natures or disposi- 
tions shown by a number of examples. 

XXX. But in ail inquiries conceming what be- 
comes us, it is of very great moment to be constantly 
reflecting how rauch man's nature excels that of 
beasts and inferior animais. Thèse hâve no taste 
or relish for any thing but the pleasures of the body, 
towards which they are carried with a great deal of 
eagemess ; whereas nothing is more agreeable and 
nourishing, as it were, to the mind of man, than 
leaming and contemplation. Hence he is always 
seeking or contriving something that is new, and is 
greatly deUghted with seeing and hearing, for the 
increase of his knowledge : and if there is any one 
too much addicted to sensual pleasures, unless he is 
transformed into a mère brute : (for some such there 
are, who are men in name, and not in reality) but if, 
I say, any one is too much addicted, and suffers 
himself to be conguered by pleasure ; yet, for very 
shame, he will hide and conceal his propensities 
towards it as much as possible. And what is this 
now but a plain indication that sensual pleasures are 
unbecoming the dignity of a reasonable créature, and 
ought to be despised and rejected by him î and that 
whoever sets any value on them should be sure to 
take care that he keep within the limits of reason 
and modération ? Hence it follows that we should 
not hâve any respect to pleasure, but only to the 
préservation of our health and strength, in our vie- 
tuais, clothes, and other conveniences belonging to 
the body. -^d does not the considération of the 
same dignity and excellence of our natures plainly 
inform us now base and unworthy a thing it is to 
dissolve in luxury, softness, and effeminacy; and 
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how brave and becoming it is, on the other hand, for 
a man to lead a life of frugality and tempérance, of 
strictness and sobriety ? Ajid hère we must observe 
that Nature has given us, as it were, a double part 
to be acted in the world : the first is extended to ail 
men in common, forasmuch as we are aU of us par- 
takers of reason, and that prérogative of our nature, 
whereby we are exalted above other animais ; it is 
this that conducts us in the finding out our duty, and 
from it ail honesty and becomingness arises: the 
second is appropriate to each in particular ; for as 
there is a great deal of différence in bodies, some 
being nimble aud proper for running, others more 
lusty, and fitter for wrestling ; some of a noble and 
majestic air, others of a sweet and engaging kind of 
beauty ; so there is no less, or rather a far greater 
variety in humours. Thus Lucius Crassus and Lucius 
Phihppus were men of a great deal of wit and plea- 
santry : Caius the son of Lucius Caesar, of more than 
they, and a great deal more studied : whereas the 
young Drusus and Scaurus at the same time were 
men of extraordinary gravity and severity. Laelius 
had abundance of mirth and gayety ; his familiar, 
Scipio, much more ambition, and greater austerity 
and strictness of living. Amongst the Greeks, So- 
crates is said to hâve been one that was of a very 
easy and facetious humour ; that always loved to be 
merry and jesting, and was a mighty artist at hiding 
his meaning under witty ironies and droU expres- 
sions ; whereas Pericles and Pythagoras got them- 
selves crédit by being of exactly the contrary temper. 
Hannibal, among the Carthaginian gênerais, and, 
amongst our own, Fabius was crafty and subtle; 
one that knew how to disguise his intentions and 
keep his counsel; that could make show of one 
thing whilst he was really designing another; of 
exquisite skill for contriving of stratagems, and pre- 
venting those laid by the enemy against himself. In 
this kind the Grecians give Jason the Fherœan, and 
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Themistocles, the préférence before any others ; and 
there is one thing of Solon's, which shows he had 
his share of this cunning and subtlety, when he 
feigned himself distracted to save his own life, and 
withal to do a good pièce of service to the public. 
There are others to be found of just an opposite 
humour, who think it unlawful to do any thing by 
stratagem and underhand deaUng, but are ail for 
eimplicity and plainness in their actions ; lovers of 
open and undisguised truth, but haters of every thing 
that looks like a trick. There are some that will 
undergo any thing in the world, fawn and crouch to 
any manner of person, if they can but obtain their 
own ends and designs by it ; as Marcus Crassus, we 
know, did to Sylla : of which sort of crafty and com- 
plying kind of people Lysander the Lacedaemonian 
is said to hâve been the chief ; whereas Callicratidas, 
who was admirai of the navy next after Lysander, 
was quite the contrary. Again, there is as great a 
variety in men's ways of discourse, as in their 
humours and complexions; some who are able to 
speak very nobly can yet suit their language to the 
humours and capacities of the ignorant vulgar ; as I 
remember CatuÙus, father and son, as also Mucius 
Mancia could do ; and I hâve heard old people relate 
the same of Scipio Nasica ; but his father, on the 
contrary, he who, by slaying Tiberius Gracchus, put 
a full end to his ruinons attempts, had none of that 
affable way of speaking. No more had Xenocrates, 
the most rigid and severe of ail the philosophers ; 
and for that very reason was noted eminent. In 
short, there is almost an infinité number of thèse 
différent natures and characters in men, not one of 
which is in itself to be condemned. 

Every one should follow his own genius, so far as it is innocent. 

XXXI. The more easily then to arrive at that 
décorum of which we are speaking, let every one 
stick to his own peculiar character and humour, 
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provided it has nothing that is vicious in it : I say, 
provided it has nothing that is vicious in it ; for we 
shoidd always take particular care to do nothing that 
is contrary to that nniversal character which Nature 
has imprintêd on every one of us ; but, saving the 
révérence we owe to that, then to Ûve according to 
our own particular one, so as to follow after that 
kind of study, and apply ourselves to that course of 
life vrhich is most suitable and agreeable to our own 
inclinations, though others perhaps may be more 
useful and important ; for it is in vain to stniggle 
against the bias of your nature, or to engage in that 
sort of business in which you can never arrive at 
any perfection. From what has been said, it more 
fuUy appears what that is which we call becoming ; 
since nothing can be such that is done, as we say, 
in despite of nature, i. e. contrary to the bent and 
tendency of a man's genius. Now it is certain, if 
any thing in the world is becoming, it is a constant 
umformity in our whole lives and particular actions; 
which it is utterly impossible we should ever main- 
tain, so long as we run counter to our own inclina- 
tions, and foolishly follow after those of other people : 
for as we should use our own native language^ which 
ail are supposed to understand best, and not lard our 
talk, as a great m any do, with expressions out of 
Greek, who are therefore deserveAy laughed at by 
others ; so we should keep to one constant tenour 
and regular conduct in our lives and actions, so that 
nothing may be in them which is not well suited and 
of a pièce with the rest. And this différence in the 
characters or natures of men is of so great moment, 
as that in conséquence of it one man may be obUged 
to make away with himself, whilst another, thongh 
like him as to aU other circumstances, may be obligea 
to the contrary. Cato, for instance, and those who 
in Africa surrendered themselves to Caesar, were aU 
of them under the same condition; and yet any of 
the xest might perhaps hâve been blamed for it, had 
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they murdered Ihemselves as Cato did, because they 
were tnen of lees strictness in their ttvea, and lesB 
eeverity in their mannera. But Cato was a person 
wbom Nature had endowed with incrcdihle flrmness 
and strength of soûl, which he had aiigmented by 
perpétuai constancy, and unalterably adhering to his 
once luidertaken designs and resolutions ; it became 
hifi character therefore to die, rather than to see the 
face of the tytant. How many things did Ulysses 
nnderzo in his tedious wanderings, when he waa 
forced to be at the pleasure of women, (if Circe and 
Calypso may be called women,) and by fawning 
woros, and fait complaisant speeches, wheedle 
himself into the faveur of ail he met with! How 
did he bear the cantemptuous usage of his servants 
and maids, even in hia own palace, that at last he 
might arrive at his wished-for end ! Whereas Ajas, 
according to the character we hâve of him, would 
rather liave died a thousand deaths than ever bave 
sabmitted to such mean compliances. Thèse obser- 
vations should teach us ail to look earefully evéry 
one into himself, and considcr well what îs his pecu- 
daT (renius, and endeavour to make the beat use of 
it that he is able ; and not to be foolishly trying 
experiments, to see how he can succeed in what is 
another body'a talent ; for it is certain, that nothing 
becomes a man so well, as that which in best suited 
to his own inclinationa. Evenr one therefore shonid 
inform himself thoroughiy which way his humour 
and geniua lies, and be severe in examining what he 
is well fitted or not fitted for: otherwise the plavers 
may seem to be wiser than wc are ; for they, when 
they pitch on what they will act, do not always 
chooM those parts tliat are best, but those that are 
beat Buited to their humours iuid abilities. They 
that' hâve the ablest voices, for instance, Epizoni, 
or Medus ; they that hâve most action, Menalippa, 
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that of Ajax. And shall actors observe this in 
choosing their parts, and wise men not do it in 
choosing their business and way of living in the 
-world ? We should therefore apply ourselves espe- 
cially to that which we find most agreeable to the 
bent of our natures ; but if we should chance to be 
driven on any thing which is not so proper for our 
parts and talents, we should make it our business, 
by care and application, if not to go through with it 
the most perfectly that is possible, yet at least with 
as few faiàts as we are able. And let us rather labour 
to avoid those vices which we are naturally inclined 
to, than try to arrive at those excellences and per- 
fections which we were never made for. 

Duties arising from men's several stations and professions in the 
world— What usually détermines men in the choice of a way of 
life. 

XXXII. But beside those two parts which I hâve 
already mentioned, there are still two others remain- 
ingbehind: the one is allottedusby time andchance^ 
the other we ourselves choose voluntarily to our- 
selves. To the first appertain one's being a kin^, a 
gênerai, or a magistrate ; coming of a great family ; 
having riches and power ; together with the contra- 
ries of ail thèse ; which are ail of them things that 
dépend on fortune, and alter according to the différ- 
ence of times. As for the second, it is altogether 
left to our own choice what sort of calling we hav© 
a mind to be of : accordingly some choose to study 
philosophy, others the civil law, and a third sort 
éloquence ; and of the virtues themselves, some ai» ■ 
desirous of being eminent in one kind, anid some i% ' 
another. Now those men whose fathers or ancea*- 
tors hâve been eminent in any one kind, for the miNÉ 
part endeavour to excel in the same ; as Quintus, tiitt 
son of Publius Mucius, did in the civil law ; Africai 
nus, the son of Paulus, in martial achievements : and 
some, not content with the glory of their ancestors, 
bave added something else of their own to it; as 
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that AfricanuB whom I just now mentioned, who, 
besides hia great famé for milîtary exploita, made 
himself notM for his leaming and éloquence. The 
same did Timotheus, the son of Conon, who wa« 
equal to his father in the glory of war, and obtained 
that of leaming and ingenuity besidee. But it hap- 
pens sometimes, that omitting to tread in the steps 
of their fathers, some take new methoda and designs 
of their own ; which, generally speaking, is the case 
with those who are bom of mean parents, and pro- 
pose to rise and makc their fortunes in the world- 
Each of theae things shoidd be thoroughly consi- 
dered and revolved in our mind, whenever we delibe- 
rate what wili become of us. The firat Ihing then 
to be determined is, what sort of men we design to 
be, and what course of hving to take to in the world, 
which is a case of ail others the most hazardous and 
difficult: for when people are young, and conse- 
quently most foolish, they generally pitch on that 
way of life which then lîest pleases their unexpe- 
rienced fancies; so that they are fixed and engaged 
in a certain course before they hâve the judgment 
to discem what is best. Prodicus, indeed, (as I find 
it in Xenophon,) tells us this story conceming Her- 
cules, — "That when he was a youth, which ia the 
proper aeason allotted by Nature for chooaing a way 
of life, he withdrew himself into a aolitary place, 
and there having found out a couple of ways, the 
one of pleaaure, and the other of virtue, he aat 
musing, and coneidered awhile with himself, which 
of thèse two he had best to foUow." Such a thing 
as this niight happen to Hercules the son of Jupiter; 
but it is not for ua to expect the same, who each of 
lU take whom we please for our pattems, and suiTer 
oursalvea to t>e drâwn as they lead us. We hare 
most of us principlea inatilLed by our parents, and 
follow their customs and manners of Uving; others 
ara Kuided by pepular opinion, and like that best 
which takes the most. Howeyer, there aie some, 
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whether it be out of mère good fortune, or a happy 
temper and disposition of soûl, or lastiy, by the care 
and instructions of their parents, that pursue right 
methods and ways of living. 

The principal thing to be regarded in the choice of a profession ïm 
one's own genius ; next to that, one*s fortune in the world — Af^er 
a man bas determined, he should adhère to his choice, without 
great reasons to the contrary — Cautions to be observed in the imi^ 
tation ôf our ancestors. 

XXXin. But those of ail are the most difficult to 
be found, who having sufficient natural parts, or suf- 
ficient improvements of learning and éducation, or 
both thèse together, hâve withal had due time to 
consider with themselves what is the best course of 
life they can follow in the world. Now in this de^ 
libération, the principal thing which we ought to 
regard is, each man's peculiar nature and genius: 
for since the décorum of each particular action, as 
before was observed, is taken from the disposition 
of the person that does it ; surely that disposition 
should be carefuUy consulted before we détermine 
on our whole way of living ; it is otherwise impos- 
sible we should keep a due tenour and consistency in 
our lives, and not sometimes falter in the perform- 
ance of our duty. But though Nature in this case 
has much the greater sway, yet Fortune cornes in 
for a share next after her ; both of them therefore 
should be duly consulted in making choice of a call- 
ing, but more especially Nature; for Fortune is 
inconsistent and often changing, but Nature is firm, 
and will abide by us ; so that for the former to op- 
pose this latter, is Uke a mortal power contending 
with an immortal. Thatman, then, who has chosea 
a way of living that is suitable to his nature, pro- 
vided that nature be no ways vicions, should make 
it his next care never to alter it ; for nothing is less 
becoming than a humour of changing : but if on triîd 
he should find that he was mistaken in the choice of 
his method, as it is very possible that such a thing 
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may happen, there is no way left but to unravel 
again what is already done. If the times themselves 
favour the making such a change, it may be the 
more easily and conveniently done ; but if not, it 
must be brought about gradually and insensibly, 
according to that rule which is given by wise men. 
Whenever you design to break ofF any friendship or 
displeasing acquaintance, you should loosen the knot 
by little and little, and not try to eut it asunder ail 
at once : and when by this means we hâve changed 
our course of life, great care should be taken that 
we may seem to hâve done it on very good reasons. 
But haviug before recomraended the imitation of 
eur fathers and ancestors, I must hère interpose an 
exception or two : in the first place, then, we should 
take great care not to foUow them in any thing that 
is vicions or blameable; nor, secondly, should we 
attempt it when we find our constitution will not carry 
us through with it. Thus, for instance, the son of 
the former Africanus, who adopted this latter, being 
son to Paulus, by reason of the weakness and indis- 
position of his body, couM not so well tread in the 
steps of his father, as his father had done in those 
of his grandfather. But then if a man be of such a 
constitution, as that he is imable either to plead at 
the bar, or to harangue the people, or conduct an 
army, he should take the more care that he does 
those things which are in his power ; such are the 
dutiesof justice and fidelity, of modesty, tempérance, 
and hbersdity ; the performance of which may serve 
to make amends for his want of the others. Now 
the noblest inheritance that can ever be left by a 
father to his son, and far exceeding that of houses 
and lands, is the famé of his virtues and giorious 
actions ; and for a son to live so, as is unworthy of 
the name and réputation of his ancestors, is the 
basest and most abominable thing in the world, 
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Tkw respective dutiel belonging to each âge — Vice doubly evil inoM 
men — The duties of magistrales, private citizens, and strangera. 

XXXIV. And since each âge has its respective 
duties belon^g to it, and the same things become 
not both young and old, I must add something also 
on this distinction. It is rcquired then of the 
younger sort of people, that they pay due révérence 
to those that are old, and choose out the best and 
most approved among them, by whose counsel and 
direction they may steer their Uve0; for indeed the 
unskilfuLiess and inexpérience of youth doee stand 
in some need of the prudence of old âge to be its 
guide aad director. This âge especially shoidd be 
kept from ail loose and effeminate living, and be 
inured to labour, and enduring hardships both of 
body and mind ; that so they may be able to bear 
the toils and fatigues of business, whether in peace 
or war ; and if they do at any time slacken their 
mind, and give themselves up to their pleasures and 
refreshments, great care should be taken that they 
exceed not the limits of tempérance and modesty. 
And in order to this, it would be very convenient, if 
some aged people would keep a constant eye on 
their sports and récréations. As for old men, it is 
their duty to lessen the labours of the body, and 
employ more frequently those of the mind; and 
make it their business, by prudent and wise coun- 
sels, to do what good they can to the younger sort 
of peo{de, to their friends and dépendants, and more 
especially to the republic : and old men of ail things 
should especiîdly be careM not tp languish out their 
days in unprofitable idleness. Luxury and riot is 
vnbecoming in ail, is perfectly scandalous and in- 
tolérable in old âge ; but should lust and wantonness 
come into the bargain, those who are guilty of it 
are doubly faulty ; for, first, they bring a shame and 
disgrâce on themselves, and withal make the young 
men more shamelessly wicked. Besides thèse du- 
ties already mentioned, it may not be amiss to say 
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something of those which peculiarly belong either 
to magistrates, private citizens or strangers. First, 
then, a magistrale ought to consider that he does in 
his person represent the whole city, and accordingly 
is bound to maintain the crédit and dignity of it : 
that he is to préserve the laws, and see that ail peo- 
ple hâve their due rights ; remembering that thèse 
things are committed to his trust, which he is bound 
to render up faithfully and honestly. It is the duty 
of those in a pmate capacity to live as the rest of 
their citizens do, neither debasing themselves below 
their just height, nor endeavouring to raise them- 
selves up above it ; and to follow those things which 
are honest and peaceable in the commonweaith : 
thèse are they whom we usually call and àccount 
good citizens. And, lastly, for strangers and so- 
joumers in a place, it is their duty to follow their 
own business, and not intermeddle with any body's 
else ; not to take on them what no ways concems 
them, or be curions in prying into the secrets of a 
state with which they hâve nothing to do. By ob- 
serving thèse rules we may, generally speaking, be 
sure to find our duty, whenever it is inquired what 
is suitable and becoming for such a person, such a 
time, or such an âge : I shall only add, that in alî 
our designs, and ail our undertakings, nothing is 
more becoming than constancy and regularity. 

Décorum shows itself outwardly in three things : rules of modesty 
taken from Nature in the firame of ourbodies. 

XXXV. But since this décorum of which we are 
speaking is seen more especially, and discovers it- 
self in our actions, our words, and our carriage and 
exterior omaments of the body, and consists in one 
of thèse three things, in a certain kind of natural 
beauty and comeliness^in pertinence and welL-timing 
our words and actions, and such other kind of oma- 
ments and outward embellishments as are proper for 
the business one is going about, (things which it is 
■o easy matter to express, but I hope I am unde?- 
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stood, and that is sufficient,) and since that care 
which we ought to take, of making ourselves agreea» 
ble to those we converse with, consista in a due 
régulation of thèse, I shall proceed to discourse of 
them each in particular. In the first place, then, it 
may be worth our observing, how much care and 
concem has been shown by Nature, in ordering tho 
frame and composition of our bodies ; those parts 
which were handsome and agreeable to the sight, 
she hàs placed in view ; but those which could not 
be so handsomely shown, thèse she has been careful 
to conceal and cover. The Cynics therefore are 
wholly to be rejected, and some of the Stoics little 
better than C3niic8, who laugh at and blâme us for 
calling those things by their proper names which ar« 
really dishonest and scandalous in themselves, while 
we count it a shame to speak plainly of those, in the 
doing of which there is no manner of cUshonesty.-— 
To rob, for example, to cheat, and lead a sensual 
iife, are actions in themselves the most shameful 
and scandalous, and yet it is not counted immodest 
to name them ; whereas an action that is honest and 
creditable in itself must not be plainly mentioned, 
for fear of its giving offence to chaste ears, This, 
and much more to the same purpose, they com- 
monly urge against bashfulness ; but let us follow 
where Nature has showed us the way, and whatever 
may oflfend either the eyes or the ears, that let us 
shun in our carriage and conversation. In ail our 
postures ?nd gestures of body, such as standing, 
walking, sitting, and leaning ; nay, in our very coun-r 
tenance, in the cast of our eyes, and motions of our 
hands, we should be careful to keep and observe 
what is becoming ; in which there is a double ex-r 
treme to be avoided, that of too much niceness and 
effeminacy on the one hand, and that of mère clown-r 
ishness and want of breeding on the other. We 
should therefore take care to be 9trict olj^ervers of 
Cio. Vol. HI.--G 






XXXVI, But since there Rre two Borts of beautjr 
in the world, one of whtch consista in charms uid 
sweetness, the other in gracefulness and majesty; 
the former of thèse should be left to the women, 
and the latter only be thought proper for the men. 
Hence it followa, that thèse should avoid aU unmanlj 
omaments and niceness in their haMts, and the same 
in the motions and geetures of their bodies ; for ail 
people hâte the affected motions and carriage of 
those who would be taken for niasters of a genteel 
air ; and your actore on the stage hâve a greal many 
fonlish impertinent gestures, which are very dis- 
pleasing and offensive to the spectatora : and in each 
of thèse kinds, what is simple and unaHected is 
always best liked and approved by the world. In 
order to hâve a true graceful comelinesB, you must 
endeavouT to keep a good colour in your face ; and 
the way to do that is to use fréquent exercise. Nor 
do we forbid men the use of ail omamcnts and 
grâces to recommend them, but only of those that 
are too exquisite and affected ; so far they are 
allowable, as they are necessary to keep a man from 
being thought a clown, and from showing a disre- 
spect for the persons he has to do with. And the 
same nile may serve very well for our clothea ; in 
which to be moderate, as in most other cases, is 
certainly the best way. We should alao avoid an 
efTeminate sottnesB and slowness in our ^t, like 
those that are marching along in procession; and 
no lesB an over-great hastinese and speed, which 
only begeta a deep panting and breattung, distorts 
the face, and perfecUy changes tfae whole air of the 
I, wfaich rnscoreis a U^itness and incon- 
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ètancy of humour. Now if the motions of the body 
deserve ail thèse pains and concem about them, how 
much care should we take to keep those of the mind 
within the limits prescribed them by nature and right 
reason, which never can be done any other way, 
than by keeping the soûl in such an even temper, as 
not to be concemed or dejected at any thing ; and 
by a constant care and application of thought, so as 
to mind nothing but what is honest and l^coming. 
Now the motions of the soûl are of two sorts, some 
of them proceeding from the reasonable or thinking, 
others from the sensitive and passionate part : the 
former is busied in nothing but searching and fînding 
out of truth ; by the latter we are pushed and driven 
forward to action. It is our duty therefore to em- 
ploy our thoughts about laudable objects, and so to 
reduce and overrule the passions, as that they may 
ebb and flow in obédience to reason. 

Deconxm shows itself in speaking — Rules ahout the manner, sub- 
jects, and measures of public oratory and our common talk. 

XXXVIl. Another great instance in which this 
becomingness shows itself, is our speech and dis- 
course : but whereas of this there are two sorts, the 
one proper only for argument and contention, the 
other for common and ordinary talk; we should 
make use of that when we plead at the bar, or speak 
in the senate and public assemblies ; of this when we 
meet and discourse with our friends, when we walk 
in any of the public places, or are sitting at table, 
and over a glass of wine. There are teachers of 
rhetoric who give rules about the former ; but there 
are no rules given about the latter ; not but that I 
think there might be some invented ; but the busi- 
ness is, there is nobody to be found that would study 
them if they were ; otherwise masters would never 
be wanting, if there were but learners that would 
study and employ them. Hence we are almost 
overrun with rhetoricians, though no small part of 
the rules which they give, viz, those that concem 
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either the Words or the sensé» may be very well 
applied to our ordinary discoilrse. The voice is that 
whereby we can talk, and convey our inward thoughts 
from one to another ; in which there are two thlags 
chiefly required ; first, that it be clear ; and, secondly, 
harmouious. Each of thèse must be the «ft of na- 
ture, and is not attainable any other way ; but where 
they are natundly, practice and exercise will in- 
creaso the one, and imitation of those who speak 
Bweetly and agreeably, better the other. This wâs 
the principal thing in the two Catuli, which made 
them be counted men of judgment and leaming ; 
though they had sonle skill in the matter it is true, 
and so had some others as well as they ; but this 
one thing recommended them so much, that they 
were esteemed the most perfect masters of the 
Roman language. The sound of their voices was 
pleasing and harmonious : they neither slurred over 
things negligently in their pronunciation, nor yet 
tv^ere too exact in expressing every letter; the 
former of which would hâve made their speech 
obscure, and the latter affected. They never spoke 
60 as to strain their voices, but equally avoided the 
double extrême, that of faintness and sickliness, as 
it were, on the one hand, and of too much loudness 
and élévation on the other. Crassus' discourse was 
full as witty, and not near so barren, as that of the 
Catuli ; yet thèse had as great a réputation as he on 
the score of good speaking. Caesar, who was bro- 
ther to the elder Catulus, was far more facetious 
and witty than any of them ; so that in court, when 
before tne judges, he would do more by his easy 
familiar way of talking than others could do by au 
the powers of their éloquence. Each of thèse things 
should be diligently taken care of, if we désire to 
act decently on sdl occasions. Our common dis- 
course then 1 would hâve to be such as that wherein 
the foUowers of Socrates excel; easy and good- 
tiaturedf without any stubbomness or stiffhess in 
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opinion : let it be seasoned with mirth and pleasant- 
ness, and not be too tedious, pert, and assuming, as 
though it had a right to the attention of the hearers, 
and nobody else had any thing to do with it ; but 
think it reasonable, as in ail other cases, so in this 
of discourse, to let every man fairly take his owu 
tura. But especially, in the first place, it ought to be 
considered, what is the nature of the subject we are 
discoursing on ; if it be serions, we should handle it 
with seriousness ; but if it be merry, with gayety and 
briskness. But the most important thing to be taken 
care of is, that our talk do not discover any vicious- 
ness in our manners; which is apt to appear by 
nothing' so much as by falling too foui on those that 
are absent, either by tuming them into ridicule, or 
misrepresenting them by nialicious reproachful lan- 
guage. Now the subject of discourse in common 
conversation is usually one of thèse three things ; 
either our own private domestic concems; those 
that relate to the commonwealth in gênerai; or, 
lastly, some matter of study and leaming : therefore 
when our talk begins to ramble from thèse, we should 
always be carefS to fetch it back to them again. 
But whatever subjects présent themselves, (for we 
are not ail pleased with the same things, nor with 
any thing equally at ail times, but whatever subject, 
I say, we are on,) we should consider how far our 
discourse may be entertaining ; and as we could find 
a time wht^n to begin, so we should leam when to 
make an end. 

Disr.ourse shoiUd bo free from passion and heaviness — In quarrela 
we should avoid passion —To boast of one's self very anbecoming. 

XXXVIII. It is a gênerai rule for the conduct of 
our lives that we make it our business to be free 
from passion ; that is, from ail violent motions of the 
soûl, which reject and cast nff thélr allegiance to 
reason. Thi? should be applied to the matter now 
before us ; and aU our discourse should be calm and 
dispassionate, without any transports of aoger or 

G2 



désire ; aâ also, on the other hand, without deadnefMS 
land heaviness, or any such vice : and in every com-> 
pany we should carefuUy endeaVoiir to show a sort 
Of kiûdness and respect for those persons with whom 
We converse. It sometimes cornes to pass that 
chiding is necessary ; in which we may be allowed 
a little to raise our voices, and to ils^ more sharp- 
ness and authority in our expressions : however, we 
Inust be careful that we do not discover any passion ; 
but iet it rather be seen that we corne to such cop. 
sections as physicians do to cutting and scarifying 
Wounds, but seidom, and with a gfreat deal of regret 
ttnd unwiUingness : and indeed We should never 
corne to them at ail, unless it bè necessary, and 
when no other methods will do any good : and even 
theUj when we are forced to it, we must be sure, as 
was said, to avoid ail anger; for whatsoever is 
guided by its influencfe and directions caû never be 
done with any prudence or modération. Our rebukeâ 
should be generally mild and gentle : but neverthe- 
less siich, as may carry some weight and authority 
along with thetti ; observing a mean betwixt too 
great easiness, and breaking out into angry and con- 
îumelious langage. And whatsoever sharpness we 
may express m our reproofs, we shoidd Iet the per- 
Bôn so cOrTiected know that wfe do it altogether for 
his good, and not for any by-ends or self-designs» 
In the quarrels we hâve even with our greatest adver- 
Baïies, whatever dirty language may be thrown on 
Us, it is the best way to keep our minds calm and 
sedate» and never Iet anger break in ; for whatever 
îs spoken or done in a passion can neitlier be con- 
bistent with the rules of gravity, nor be approved of 
by those who are présent in the company. Lastly, 
it is a very unbecoming thing for a man to boast of 
himself in discourse, and especially when that which 
he says is false ; which is but to imitate Bragadocio 
in the comedy, and make himself the laughing-stock 
&nd jest of the hearers 
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What sort of bouse ia flttin^ fbr a perton of honour— Three rules to 
be observed for the keeping. of décorum in our actions. 

!KXXJX, Ànd since we take in, or désire at least 
\o take in, ail the several branches of duty, we must 
not forget.to add a word or two about what sort of 
house is becoming a gentleman or a person of honour. 
Now the main end of building is lod^ng, and other 
necessary uses of a house ; and therefore the draught 
or contrivance of it should be suited accordingly : 
but we should not so much regard bare necessities, 
as not to hâve an eye to convenience and magnifii^ 
tence. Cneius Octavius, the first of that family that 
was eter consul^ built himself a noble and magnifi- 
cent house on the ]^alatine hiU, which is said to hâve 
gained him a great deal of réputation ; insomuch, 
that the people coming usually to see it, the very 
house was supposed to hâve gone a great way 
toward advancing its owner, though a kind of upstart, 
to the dignity of consul. This some time after was 
pulled down by Scaurus» that so he might make his 
Dwn somewhat the biggfer by it : but wnereas Octa- 
vius, by building his house, had made himself con- 
sul ; tms man, on the contrary, by enlarging of his, 
though the son of a great and most eminent citizen» 
hot only cailsed himself to lose that oflSce, but was 
moreover brought into shame and dishonour, and at 
last utterly ruined. It is well if a man can enhance 
that crédit and réputation he bas gotten by the 
splendour of his house ; but he must not dépend on 
bis house alone for it ; for the master ought to bring 
honour to his fine seat, and not the fine seat bring 
honour to its master. But, as in ail other cases, a 
man should not bave respect to himself alone, but 
lo other people also ; so it is in this of a nobleman's 
house, which ought to be made very large and capar 
cious, because he must keep up the laws of hospi> 
tality, and entertain multitudes of ail sorts of persons 
in it : for a fine and large house that gives entertain- 
inent to nobody, «erves but to reproach and upbrai4 
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its owner ; and especially if it were used to be fre- 
quently visited under its former master ; for it is an 
odious thing to hâve passengers cry, as they go 
along, 

Ah ! gooà. old bouse, alas thy présent lord 
Is wiaely diflèrent from thy former one ! 

which may justly be said of but too, too many in our 
Ofwn days.* Care should be taken, especially when 
a man builds himself, that he be not too extravagant 
in his maoïifîcence and expenses ; which is a very 
ill thing, mough it had no other harm in it but only 
that one of giving a bad example : for most men are 
apt, more than in any thing else, to imitate the great 
ones as to this particular. WTiere, for example, shall 
we find the man that rivais the famous Lucullus in 
his virtues î Whereas how many hâve done it in the 
stateliness and magnificence of his country-houses ! 
But there certainly ought to be some bounds fixed 
and prescribed to thèse things, and those to be ac- 
cording to the rules of modération ; but the measure 
whereby we are to judge of their being moderate, 
is their subserviency to the ornaments and con- 
veniences of life : and so much may suffice on this 
head. As for our actions, the way to maintain this 
décorum in them is constantly to observe thèse three 
folio wing prescripts : first, that we keep ail our pas- 
sions and appetites under the govemment and direc- 
tion of reason, than which there is nothing of greater 
efficacy towards the constant préservation of our 
duty: secondly, that we consider the quality and 
moment of the thing of which we go about ; that so 
we may proportion our endeavours accordingly, and 
take neither more nor less pains about it than it really 
deserves : and, lastly, that in ail thèse exterior cir- 
cumstances, which are only designed for a genteel 
Bhow and grâce of the action, we should keep within 

* In allusion to some of Cssar's party. and particulailj Ma» 
Antony, who inhabiied a bouse which bad fbimerjiy been tôt mi» 
4oaoe of Pompey. 
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liie measures of prudence and modération. Now 
the best measure we can observe is this ; to keep 
our eyes fixed on those rules of décorum I hâve 
before laid down, and never to transgress them. 
Bijjt of thèse three rules the first is the most impor- 
tant, that the sensitive part be kept obedient to the 
reasonable. 

Order to be obsenred in our words and actkms — ^Wherein it consiib 

-^Tbe duties arising from it> 

XL. It remains in the neitt place that we should 
speak of that order which is to be observed in our 
words and actions, and of the proper seaaons and 
opportimities of them. And hère «oll fsdl under our 
considération, not that wlûch by us is most com» 
monl3r rendered modération, and signifies the keep« 
ing within due bounds ; but that wMch contains, m 
the notion of it, the préservation of order. We shall 
Crave leave, however, to call even this latter by the 
name of modération, which is thus defined by the 
Stoic philosophers : " Modération is the knowledge 
of putting whatever we say or do in its proper place." 
Whence it appears, that order and the well-placiD|f 
of things are but différent words to express the same 
notion; for order is defined hy the same sect of men 
to be the ranging of things in their fitting and proper 
places. Now the place of an action they tell us is, 
the season of time for doing it ; so that, in short, by 
modération hère, (in the sensé of the word which I 
hâve iust now given,) we mean no more than the 
knowledge of well-timing whatever we do. Pru- 
dence may be defined the same way too, about which 
we hâve spoken at the entrance of this work : but 
ûowwe are discoursing of tempérance, modération, 
and such like virtues. What the duties of prudence 
are, is sufficiently explained in its proper place; 
wkat those of modesty» and such otner virtues ae 
serve to recommend us to those we converse wit^ 
and make up the subject of our présent inquiry, 
remaÎDB now to be considered. In the first place, 
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then, we ought to observe such a due regnlarity and 
order in our actions, as that the several parts of onr 
whole lives, like those of a regular and cohérent 
discourse, may agrée and be suitable one with 
another : for what is more unseemly, and contrary 
to ^ood manners, than when we are engaged about 
senous business, to bring in some pleasant and 
merry discourse, that is proper for a feast, or over a 
glass of wine? If a man had some considérable 
cause on his hands, or business that required atten- 
tive thinking, could any one blâme him for being 
very thoughtful as he walked or rode ? But should 
he show himself so at a feast among company, it 
would be coimted a great pièce of mdeness and ill- 
breeding, and this for not observing the différence 
of seasons. Now as for those things, which noto- 
riously oifend against the rules of good manners, 
such as for a man to sing openly in the streets, or 
any other gross and apparent absurdity, thèse are so 
easy to be observed by ail, that we need give no 
rules or directions about them : but we ought more 
especially to employ our care in avoiding those little 
unheeded indecencies, which are hardly understood 
by the generality of mankind. And as the least fault 
or disagreement in the notes is immediately per- 
ceived by a skilful musician, so we should take ail 
imaginable care that there be no disagreement in our 
lives and actions ; and that so much the more, as the 
harmony in our lives is of much greater conséquence 
than that in our music. 

Decencj to be observed in the most trivial actions — ^We should 
observe what is anhandsome in othcrs, and correct it in nursel ves ; 
asking the ad vice of experienced persons — Some partie ular duties 
to be observed by ail good men. 

XLI. As therefore the délicate ear of the artist 
can quickly discover the least fault in his music, so, 
would we take as much care in detecting and cen- 
Buring our vices, we might from the least and most 
triviu matters make several observations that would 
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be much to our advantage : from the movinff of our 
eyes, for example ; from our way of smoothii^ or 
wrinkling our brows ; from the meny or sorrowful 
air.pf our countenances ; from our laughter, freedom, 
or reservedness in discourse ; from the raising or 
falling the tone of our voices, and a great many 
other such Uttle kind of circiunstances, we might 
easily judge what is handsome and becoming us, and 
what is répugnant to the rules of our duty, and to 
that which our nature or character requires. Now 
in this particular it is a very good way to observe 
first in others how each of thèse suits, that so we 
may avoid and correct in ourselves whatever we see 
bad and misbecoming in them : for, I know not how, 
we can sooner spy faults in other people than we 
can in ourselves ; on which account there is no better 
way to correct any leamer, than for the master to 
mimic bis faults before him ; that so he, perceiving 
their deformity in another, may the sooner be brought 
to amend them in himself. Another good way is, 
whenever we are in doubt and suspense about a duty, 
to go to some leamed or experienced person, and 
ask his advice on the matter in question before we 
résolve and détermine with ourselves; because, 
generally speaking, when left to themselves, men 
are apt to be guided too much by their own inclina- 
tions and natures: and in askmg this advice we 
should diligently observe, not only what every one 
tells us in words, but what his rem inward opinion 
is, and what reasons and grounds he may bave for 
such opinions : for as your statuaries, paintcrs, and 
poets, use to set their works out to be publicly 
viewed, that so they may be abie to correct such 
faults as are generally found by spectators in them ; 
and as they consider with themselves and their 
friends, what oversights or mistakes they bave been 
guilty of in them ; so should we make use of other 
pepple*s judgments as well as our own, and do or 
not do, correct or alter a great many things on their 



Bdvice. As for those things that are settled by 
custora and civil constitutions, I shall give no direc- 
tions at ail conceming them ; for they are sufficient 
directions of themselvea ; I sbaU only observe that 
' ît is a great mistake in any one to imagine, because ' 
Buch Dien ils Ariatippus and Socrates hâve ventured 
to sav or do a great many things whicb are contrary 
to nue and received custom, that therefore he may 
be allowed to do the same ; for thèse were persona of 
eztraordinary mérita, and almost more than human 
perfections ; and on that account might demand some 
[«ivileges, which are not to be granted to the rest 
of the world. But as for the practice and manner 
of the Cynics, it is wholly to be discarded ; for it is 
a plain offence againet the mies of modesty, without 
wnich nothing can be virtuous and beuommg. It is 
our duty to pay a respect and déférence, as to ail 
those ttmt are virtuous aiid courageous, who consult 
the good and advantage of the republic, and serve or 
hâve served her in any of her intereate ; so to those 
slso who bear anv office or command in the state, 
We should pay, in like manner, a pecuUar regard 
and révérence to old âge ; never resist any pubUc 
magistrate ; mako a distinction between citizens and 
atrangers; and of strangera themselves, between 
those in a private and public capacity. In fine, not 
to mention any more particulars, we ought in ail 
cases both to keep ourselves, and endeavour to up- 
hold and maintaln among others that common cor- 
respondence and universal eocicty that is among ail 
mankind. 

HuBbuïdi? puticuJarly coniiDsnd«d, 

XLII. As for trades, and the ways of getting mo- 
ney, which of them are credttable and which other- 
wise, I hâve only thèse few thinga to observe : first, 
ail thoae are unwoithy ways of gaining which pro- 
cure ODe B ffeneral hatred and ill-will ; a 
tuureim vw ts-gotheren, for k 
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those arts are mean and ungenteel, in which a man 
is paid for his work, not his skill ; for the very re- 
ceiving a reward for one's labour is like taking of 
eamest to bind himself a slave. Nor are they to be 
esteemed as bettér than mean and ordinary people, 
that buy things up by wholesale of the merchants, 
to retail them ont again by little and little ; for what 
they gain is but a very poor business, unless they 
are guilty of abominable Ijàng, than which there is 
nothing m the world more scandalous. Again, ail 
handicraftsmen bave but a mean sort of calling ; and 
it is impossible that a workhouse should hâve any 
thing that is genteel in it. Farther yet, ail those 
trades are pitiful and low, that purvey and cater 
for the satisfjâng men's pleasures; fishmongers, 
butchers, cooks, &c., as Terence reckons them up; 
to which we may add, if you please, perfumers, 
dancing-masters, and those who supply us with dice 
or cards. But arts that hâve something of knowledge 
and skill in them, or those that are useful and ne- 
cessary for the public ; such as physic, for instance, 
or architecture, or the instruction and éducation of 
youth in good manners ; — ^these are very creditable 
and commendable in those whose rank and condition 
is suited for such employments. As for merchan- 
dise, it is sordid and mean, when the trade that is 
driven is little and inconsiderable ; but when it takes 
in a great quantity of business, and, bringing home 
goods from every country, sells them out again 
without lying or deceiving, we can hardly say but 
that it is creditable enough : nay, it is most certaihly 
very commendable, when those who are concemed 
in it only design (after they are sated, or rather con- 
tented with what they hâve gained,) to betake thera- 
selves whoUy from the haven to the country, as 
before they had done from the sea to the haven, and 
there enjoy quietly their private possessions. But 
among ail the methods of enriching one's self, there 
is no one better, no one more profitable, and plearaat» 
Cio. Vol. ni.— H 
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and agreeable, no one more worthy of a man and a 
gentleman, than that of manuring and tilling the 
^oimd ; conceming which I hâve spoken at large 
m my Cato Major, whence you may borrow what is 
necessary to be said on this subject. 

The duties of pradence, or finding out truth, and those of justice, or 
maintaining human society, compared : the préférence given to 
the latter. 

XLIII. And thus hâve I fînished what I had to say 
on the first question ; and, 1 think, suiQiciently made 
it appear how the pju^icular instances of duty are to 
be drawn from the several heads of honesty. But 
it often cornes to pass that those very things theni- 
selves which are honest, rival as it were, and corne 
into compétition with one another, so as to make it 
be another question, of two that are honest, which 
is the most so ; which is a point not mentioned at 
ail bjr Panaetius : for the whole of virtue receiving 
its rise from those four fountains ; — ^first, prudence, 
or the knowledge of truth; secondly, justice, or 
doing good to the community and society of man- 
kind ; thirdly, fortitude, or greatness of soûl ; and, 
lastly, tempérance, or modération ; it cannot but 
happen that several of thèse must be compared 
together before we can be able to satisfy ourselves 
which it is our duty to prefer. First, then, if the 
duties of justice, or preserving the community, and 
those of prudence, or the knowledge of truth, should 
come into compétition one with another; the former, 
I think, should take place of the latter, as being 
more consonant to the dictâtes of nature, which 
may easily be proved by this following argument. 
Suppose a wise man to bê in such a place as afforded 
him ail the conveniences of life, and ail the opportu- 
nities of leisure in abundance, so that he might study 
and contemplate every thing that was any ways 
worthy bis knowledge or contemplation ; y et were 
he wholly deprived of ail company, and had nobody 
eyer come near him to be seen, he would quickly b9 
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tired, and grow weary of his life. Again, the prin" 
tcipal of ail the virtues is that sort of wisdom which 
comprehends the knowledge of things both divine 
and hunian } that is, the society and relation of men 
with thê gods, and with one anothef . If then this, 
as most certainly it is, be the greatest Virtue, it fol- 
lows, that duties which flow from society must as 
certainly be the greatest ; for the deepest knowledge 
and contemplation of nature is but a very lame and 
imperfect business, unless it proceed and tend forward 
to action. Now the occasions wherein it can show 
itself beat consist in maintaining the interest of men, 
and of conséquence belong to the society of mankind : 
Whence it foÛows that the maintaining of this should 
in reason take place before learning and knowledge* 
Nor is this any more than what ail good men show 
they judge to be true by their actions and practices: 
for who is there so whoUy addicted to contemplation 
and the study of nature, as that, if his country should 
fall into danger, while he was in one of his noblest 
researches, he would not immediately throw ail 
aside, and run to its relief with ail possible speed ; 
nay, though he thought he might number the stars, 
or take the just dimensions of the whole worldî 
And the same would he do in the case of any dan- 
ger to a friend or a parent. From ail which things 
it undeniably appears that the duties of knowledge 
and searching after truth are obligea to give way to 
the duties of justice, which consist in upholding 
society among men ; than which there is nothing 
for which we should be more concerned. 

Man by nature a social créature— Knowledge of little use, unless it 
do good to the world— 'Necessity not the reason of men*s joinin; 
in societies. 

XLIV. Nay, those very men, who hâve spent 
their whole lives in philosophy and learning, hâve 
yet always endeavoured, as much as they could, to 
be serviceable to the interest and good of mankind : 
for many brave men, and very useful members of 
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their several states, hâve in great part been made 
such by their institutions. Thus Epaminondas, the 
famous Theban, was -indebted for his éducation to 
Lysis, the Pythagorean ; Dion of Syracuse, for his 
to Plato ; and the same may be said of a great many 
others: even I myself, whatsoever service I hâve 
done the republic — ^if, at least, it may be said that I 
hâve done it any service, must whoUy ascribe it to 
that leaming and those instructions I received from 
my masters. Neither is their teaching and instructing 
others determined to the time of their living hère ; 
but thev continue to do it even after they are dead, 
by the leamed discourses virhich they leave behind 
tnem : for there is no one point they hâve left un- 
handled, relating either to the laws, customs, or 
discipline of the commonwealth ; so that they seem 
to hâve sacrificed their leisure and opportunities of 
study to the benefit of those who are engaged in 
business; and thus we see how those men them- 
selves, who^e lives hâve been spent in the pursuit 
of wisdom, hâve nevertheless endeavoured by their 
leaming and prudence to be some viray pf ofitable to 
the community of mankind. And for this one rea- 
son, persuasive speaking, if joined with prudence, is 
a greater accomplishment than the acutest thinking, 
if destitute of éloquence : for thinking iâ terminated 
in itself alone, but speaking reaches out to the benefit 
of those with whom we are joined in the same 
Society. Now, as bées do not therefore unité them- 
selves together, that so they may the better prépare 
their combs, but therefore prépare their combs, be- 
cause they do by nature unité themselves together ; 
80 men, and much more, being créatures that natu- 
rally love society, in conséquence of that, seek how 
they may find methods of living happily in it. Hence 
it follows, that the knowledge of things, unless it is 
accompanied with that sort of virtue which consists 
in defending and preserving of men, i. e. in the main- 
tenance of human society, is but a barren and fruit- 
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lêâs accômplishment ; and even greatness of soûl, 
without a regard to this society and conjunction, is 
very little better than savageness and barbarity. 
Thus we may see, that the getting of knowledge is 
a duty of much less concern and moment than thfe 
toreserving this society and union amongst men. 
It is a very false notion that hath been advanced by 
l8ome people, that necessity alone was the motive tO 
this society, which we hâve so often mentionedj 
&nd that men woûld never hâve associated together> 
but that they were not able, in a solitarV life, to fui^ 
iiish themselves with the nëcessaries of nature ; and 
that every great and exalted genius, would Provi^ 
ïlence supply him with food and the other conve- 
bience» of life, would withdraw from aU business 
^d intercourse with mankind, and give himself 
VhoUy to study and contemplation, This is nOt so ; 
for he would avoid solitude, endeavour to find a 
Xîompanion in his studies, and always be désirons of 
teaching and learning, of hearing and speaking; 
from ail which things it is abundantly évident that 
the duties belonging to human society should in 
teason take place before those which relate to 
înactiVe knowledge. 

^he duties of maintainin; society not always préférable to those of 
tempérance, modesty, &c. — What dilti'es of justice ought to take 
pt«ce of other». 

XLV. It ought perhaps to be inquired hère, whe«- 
ther the duties of this society, which is thus agreea- 
ble to the principles of nature, ought always to be 
^referred bèfore the duties of tempérance, decency, 
and modération. Indeed I think not ; for some things 
are so very highly scandalous and abominably wicked» 
that a wise man 'wouid hardly be guilty of them, sup* 
posing he could bring safety tp his country by it. 
jPosidonius has heaped up a great many instances of 
Ihings of this nature. Thèse then niust never be 
done for one's country ; nor will one's country evet 
tlesire that they should : for the beat of it ia» it iê 
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impossible such a conjuncture should happen, as can 
make it be the interest of any republic to hâve wise 
men be guilty of such abominable actions. We may 
lay down this thea for a certain conclusion, that 
when several dnties corne into compétition, those 
should take place before any others which relate to 
the maintenance of human society : for wise and 
considerate acting is the end of ail knowledge and 
prudent thinking ; and by conséquence, the former is 
more valuable than. the latter. And so much may 
suffice on this subject ; for I think I hâve suffîciently 
^eared the way, so that hereafter there will be no 
^fficulty to know which duties are to be preferred» 
Those very duties which relate to societv are of 
différent rates and degrees among themserves ; but 
it is no hard matter to see in what order they ought 
tp be performed : as, in the first place, those to the 
immoital gods; secondly, to our native country; 
thirdly, to our parents ; and so on to ail others in 
their respective places. What has been said in a 
few words on this last head, I hope is sufficient to 
make it appear that it is usual for men not only to 
doubt whether such and such an action be honest 
or dishonest ; but also, of two, that are both of them 
honest, which is the most so. This is one of those 
two heads which I at first observed were omitted by 
Panœtius. Let us now pass on to the remaining 
part of our proposed division. 
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SuBJXCT of this second book^Be applies himself to the stvdy of 
philosophy, as his greatest consolation amidst the calamities of hi« 
country. 

Chap. I. What those duties are, son Marcus, which 
honesty and virtue require of us, and how they arise 
from their several fountains, is, I think, piain enough 
from the former book. I am now in the nçxt place 
to speïJc of those others which whoUy regard the 
convenience of life, and are reqiiisite for the getting 
€uid enjoyment of those things whicii serve for our 
comfortable subsistence hère, snch as interest, 
riches, &c. And hère I told you the common heads 
of délibération were, what is profitable and what 
unprofitableî and, of several profitables, which is 
tnore, and which most of ail suchî Concerninç 
which I shall begin to speak, after I hâve premised 
but a Word or two in vindication of myself and my 
présent undertaking: for though my books hâve 
excited several both to the reading, and even writing 
of philosophy; yet I am now and then apt to be 
afraid, lest some, who are otherwise very good men, 
should hâte and despise the very name of that study, 
and wonder at me for bestowing such portions of 
my time and pains in so very fruitless and insignifi- 
cant a manner. To whom I answer, that so long 
as the republic was govemed by those, to whose care 
and management she had intrusted herself, I was 
«ver diligent, and employed ail my thoughts for her 
good and préservation: but when one man* had 
Bcized her wholly to himself, and there was no place 
left for my counsel or authority ; and when I had lost 
those extraordinary persons, who had been my corn- 
panions in labouring for hêr interest, I resolved not 

* Julius CsBsar, who, having conquered Ftmpey, got the wlude 
yower Of Rom» iato hia hMods* 
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to sink intô anguish and despair, which had wliolty 
overwhelmed me if I had not resisted them ; nor to 
foUow such pleasures or idle ways of iiving as were 
improper, and unbecoming a man of ieaming. I 
could heartily wish, had it so pleased the gods, that 
the repuhlic had continued in its ancient condition, 
and never fallen into the hands of those men who 
ïire not so much for changing as overturning every 
thing ! I woiild then as I did in its flourishing ci^ 
cumstancesj spend my time rather in business than 
Writing ; and What I did write would not be things 
of this moral nature, but my pubhc orations as I havë 
oft^n done. But when the poor state; which had 
taken up ail my care and thoughts, and for which I 
had laboured with ail my power, was utterly ruined 
and sunk into rtothing, there was qiiickly no rooiti 
left for such orations, either at the bar or in the 
senate-house : and my active mind, which had al- 
ways been employed in that kind of studies, now not 
being able to lie wholly idle, I thought I could find 
Dut no better way to get rid of those troubles which 
oppressed my mind, than by returning again to the 
studies of philosophy. I had spent a good part of 
my time in thèse whilst I was young, for the im^ 
provement of my reason ; but when I came once to 
be a candidate for places, and devoted myself to the 
iservice of the public, I had little time left for philo- 
eophical inquiries, only so much as could be spared 
from the business of my friends and the state ; which 
was wholly taken up m nothing else but readingj 
without any leisure at ail for writing. 

•rhe commendation and définitions of wisdom and philosophy — The 
opinion of the Académies, and why they dispute against everjr 
thing. 

IL However, then, we hâve this advantage in the 
midst of ail our miseries and calamities, that by them 
\ve are brought to the writing of those things which 
were not suflâciently known amongst us, though no^ 
Vhing in the workl more deserves our knowledge i 
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for what is there, O ye gods ! more désirable than 
wisdoraî what more excellent and lovely in itself? 
what more useful and becoming for a man ? or what 
more worthy of his reasonable nature 1 Now those 
who are busied in the pursuit of this are called 
philosophers, and the word philosophy signifies no 
more, if you wonld take it literally, than a certain 
désire and love for wisdom : and wisdom is defined 
by the old philosophers, the knowledge of things 
both divine and human, together with the causes on 
which they dépend ; the study of which whosoever 
finds fault with, I confess I cannot perceive what it 
is he would conimend ; for what study is there that 
brings so much quiet and satisfaction 1 o the mind, if 
thèse are the things which we propose to ourselves, 
as theirs, who are always searching out something 
which may contribute to the welfare and happiness 
of their lives 1 Or if it be virtue and constanc^ that 
we désire, either this is the method of obtaining 
them, or else there is not any to be found in the 
world. To say there is no art in those weightier 
concems, when none of the most trivial matters is 
without art, becomes only those who talk without 
thinking, and deceive themselves in the most im- 
portant business : but if there is an art of obtaininff 
virtue, in what other way do we hope to find it, if 
this be forsaken of which I am now speaking ? But 
thèse things used to be more fully handled, when we 
excite and persuade men to cultivate philosophy ; 
which I hâve endeavoured to do in another work.* 
My design at présent was only to show why I par- 
ticularly chose this study; being thrust from ail 
business and concem in the government. There 
are others, and those men of no small leaming, who 
object against me, and ask if I am not inconsistent 
with myself, who affirm, that nothing at ail can be 
known, and yet hâve discoursed on several subjects, 
and at this very time am la3ring down rules and di- 

* A book «Dtitled Hortensiiu, onfortunately lost. 
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rections about dutyl I could wish those pei-soflë 
had imderstoodour opinions a little more thoroughlv; 
îbr we are not of those whose minds are perpetualîy 
wandering in uncertainties, and hâve nothing where- 
by to détermine their assents; (for what sort ôf 
mind must a man needs hâve, or rather what life 
must he needs lead, when he is utterly debarred 
from ail liberty of disputingj and observing any 
regular conduct in his actions?) nor yet of those 
others, who call some things certain and others 
nnéertain : but rejecting both thèse, we say some 
things are probable, and others improbable. Is theré 
any thing then that should hinder me from approv- 
ing of that which I think most probable, and laying 
aside that which I think the contrary î Or where is 
the inconsistcncy, if, leaving that arrogant pretence 
of dcmonstrating, I am neither too rash nor pre- 
sumptuous in tny opinions, which of ail things in 
the world is the farthest from wisdom î Now this 
is the reason why we Académies dispute against 
every thing, because what is probable could not 
appear without comparing the arguments on either 
side of the question» But thèse things are cleared, 
I think, accurately enough in my books entitled 
"Academical Questions." But you, my son, are 
already engaged in the study of a most noble and 
ancient philosophy,* and hâve got Cratippus for 
your master and înstructor, who is hardly inferioi* 
to its most glorious founders: however, I would 
hâve you acquainted with our doctrines,t which are 
very little différent from those of your own sect. 
But it is high time now to return to our purpose. 

The knowledge of honesty is of greatest moment — Profit and honestv 
really the same— The division of things profitable and hurtful tô 
men. 

III. There being then, as was before observed, 
iîve gênerai heads of deliberating and consulting for 
the finding out our duty; two of which relate to 

* The Peripatetic. t The Académie. 
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what is honest and becoming ; two to the use and 
conveniences of life, such as plenty, power, riches, 
&c., and the fifth to the teaching us how we ought 
to choose, if any of the former should seem to con^ 
tradict and run counter to one another ; — ^we hâve 
gone through with that wherein honesty is the 
Question, with which I désire you would be more 
especially acquainted. The point which now comes 
under considération is what usually goes by the 
name of profitable; concerning which, custom is 
mightily in the wrong, and by little and little haa 
brought it to such a pass, as to make a distinctioii 
between profit and honesty ; and settle it as a con-i 
stant and received maxim, that a thing may be 
honest without being profitable ; and again, q^^y be 
profitable without being honest ; the most pernidous 
error, and most destructive of ail goodness, that 
ever couïd hâve crept into the minds of men, The 
greatest, however, and most eminent philosopher», 
hâve been always so strict and severe in their 
writings, as to make the three natures of justice, 
profit, and honesty be blended and interwoven to^ 
gether in reality'; and distinguishable only by au 
act of the mind: for whatever is just, say they, the 
same is also profitable ; and whatever is honest, the 
same is also just ; whence it foUows, that whatever 
is honest, the same must be also profitable. Did 
people but consider this matter as they ought, they> 
would not, as now they commonly do, admire a 
crafty and subtle sort of fellows, and esteem that 
wisdom which in truth is roguery. This error 
therefore should be wholly rooted out of the minds 
of men, and ail should be taught, that if they evcf 
hope to obtEÛn their ends, they should not set about 
it by the ways of knavery and underhand dealings, 
but by justice and integrity in their designs a^ 
actions. Now ail things that tend to the good and 
préservation of the life of man, are either inanimate» 
fuch is gold» e^ilver, the productions of the eartbf 
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and such like; or animais, which hâve natural 
powers, inclinations, and appetites. Of thèse some 
are unreasonable and others reasonable : the unrea- 
sonable are horses, oxen, and other sorts of cattle ; 
to which we may add bées, which produce and 
make something that contributes to thè convenience 
of the life of men ; the reasonable are gods and men. 
The means for procuring the favour of the gods is 
to live a religions and holy life ; next to the gods, 
^here is nothing so capable of contributing to the 
happiness and welfare of men, as men themselves. 
Thé same distribution may serve for those things 
which tend to the hurt and inconvenience of men. 
But because it is believed that to hurt is incompati- 
ble with the divine nature, the gods for that reason 
are excepted hère ; so that men are supposed, of ail 
ihings in nature, to do both the most service and 
disservice to one another: for, first, those things 
which are called inanimate are most of them owing 
to the industry of men ; which we neither could get 
if it were not for their labour and art in procuring 
them, nor afterward use without their assistance ; 
for where should we hâve such a science as physic, 
as navigation, or agriculture 1 How should we 
gather and préserve our corn, and the rest of our 
fruits, if it were not for men? and then how should 
those commodities which we want be imported, or 
those with which we abound be exported, if there 
were not men to do each of thèse works î In like 
manner how could stone be fetched out of the quar- 
ries for our necessary uses 1 How could iron, brass, 
gold, and silver be dug and drawn out from the 
bowels of the earth, did not men set their hands to 
work for thèse purposes î 

The advanta^es arising from men's joining in society. 

rV. So houses, which serve to défend us from the 
eztremities of heat and cold could neither at first 
hâve been made by mankind, or afterward, if l^ 
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earthquake, tempest, or length of days, they had 
fallen to decay, hâve been repaired or rebuilt had 
not men joined together in one common society, 
and leamed to borrow help and assistance of one 
another. To this industry of men we are also in- 
debted for conveyances of water, for making new 
channels and arms to rivers, and for turning the 
streams after such a manner, as thereby to water^ 
and fatten our grounds ; for throwing up banks to ■ 
défend us from the waves, and makmg of new har- 
bours in convenient places. From ail which instan- 
ces, and a great many others, that might easily be 
produced, it is abundantly manifest that the fruits 
and advantages reaped from those things which are 
called inanimate, are entirely owing to men's labour 
and industry : secondly, those we receive from 
unreasonable animais, how very little and incon- 
siderable would they be if they were not augmented 
by the same'^people's industry? for who w^s it but 
men that first discovered the uses to which beasts 
in their several kinds might be serviceableî and 
how at this time could we feed or break themî 
How could we keep them, and get the most profit 
and advantage by them, without the endeavours and 
assistance of the same men î It is they that destroy 
us those créatures which are hurtful, and procure 
for us those which may be serviceable to us. Why 
need I mention a multitude of arts, which are abso- 
lutely necessary to our well-being hère î for what 
help or succour could those that are sick, or what 
pleasure those that are healthy, findî how could 
mankind be supplied with victuals, and other con- 
veniences or comforts of life, if it were not for that 
number of callings in the world, which are wholly 
designed to provide them of such things ; by means 
of which men hâve improved their way of living, 
and are raised to a condition so far above that of 
unreasonable animais ? Again, cities could neith^r 
hâve been built nor frequented without a.community 
Cic. Vol. m.— I 
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and Society of men: hence hâve arisen ail laws and 
customs ; the bounds of equity and justice hâve been 
settled ; and a certain and regular method laid down 
for the conduct of men's lives. This has brought 
modesty into request, and filed oif the natural rough- 
ness of men's tempers ; has contributed to the greater 
aecurity of their lives, and established such a com- 
mwce 9nà correspondence among them, as by 
mutual giving and receiving of benefits, by bartering 
and changing one commodity for another, one con- 
renience for another, supplies them to the fvûl with 
whatever they stand in need of. 

Nothing the cause of so much rood or elril to men as they themselves 
are to one another — what is the office of virtue. 

V. We dwell much longer than we need on this 
subject : for who does not see, which Panaetius has 
spent many pages to make out, that neither a gêne- 
rai in war, nor a statesman in peace, could ever 
perform any glorious exploits, or do any notable 
service to the public, without the concurrence of 
other men's endeavoursl To confirm this assertion, 
he brings in Themistocles, Pericles, Agesilaus, and 
Alexander, and tells us that no one of ail thèse, 
without the assistance of others to support them, 
could ever hâve achieved such glorious actions. 
What he tells us is undoubtedly^true, and such a 
number of witnesses altogether superfluous. And 
as men thus receive most extraordinary benefits, 
from agreeing and conspiring to lend mutual assist- 
ance ; so, we shall find, on changing the scène, that 
there are no misfortunes or calamities so great as 
those which they bring on one another. Dicaear- 
chus, a learned and éloquent Peripatetic, has written 
a whole book conceming the destruction of men ; 
where, first having reckoned up ail other causes of 
it, such as inundations, pestilences, and famines, and 
even sudden incursions of furious wild beasts, by 
which he assures us some whole nations hâve been 
devoured ; and then placing on the other aide, wars, 
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séditions, and such like misfortunes, which men 
were the occasion of ; he endeavours to show, at 
the foot of the account, that a great many more 
hâve been destroyed by thèse than by ail other acci- 
dents or calamities whatsoever. This then being 
indisputably true, that the goods men eiyoy, and the 
evil ttiey suffer, proceed for the mpst paît from men 
themselves ; — ^I lay down this as bne principal part 
ôf virtue, to procure the good-Hking and favour of 
men, and so to engage their endeavours and affec- 
tions, as to make them still ready to do us any 
kindness. It is the business therefore of laborious 
callings to supply us with ail the conveniences of 
life, which may bé hâd from the use of inanimate 
beings and unreasonable animais; but to gain the 
affections of men pn our side, and beget in them 
always a readiness and désire to advance our interest, 
is a work that requires the wisdom and virtue of the 
greatest men : for the whole work and exercise of 
virtue in gênerai consists in some one of thèse three 
things: the fîrst is a knowledge, in ail we undertake, 
of what is agreeable to truth and sincerity ; what ia 
becoming and suitable to every one's characterc 
what will be the conséquence of such or such 
actions ; what are the materials out of which things 
are made, and what the causes that fîrst brought 
them into being : the second, a restraining the vio- 
lent motions and passions of the soûl, and bringing 
the irregular inclinations of the appetite under the 
' power and govemment of reason : the third is a 
skilfulness of address in our carriage. and a winning 
demeaaor toward the rest of men, with whom we 
are joined in one common society ; that so by their 
help we inay be supplied in abundance with ail those 
things wMch ôur natures stand in need of ; and by 
the same may be enabled, should any injury be 
ofFered us, to keep ourselves secure froip the vio- 
lence of it; and not only so, but to revenge ourselves 
also on the guilly person, and inflict sufi\\ -^xssûî^- 
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ments as are accoràing to the mies of humanity and 
justice. 

How far the power of Fortune reaches— The several reasons whj 
men favour any one, or submit to his authority. 

YI. Wbat means should be used for gaining and 
secuiingf men firm to our interests, we should men- 
tion immediately, but we hâve one observation to 
maJ^e beforehand : there is no one but knows that 
the power of Fortune is very great, both as to the 

ffood and ill success of our actions : for when she 
àvours us we quickly arrive at our desired haven ; 
but when she tums against us, we as quickly are 
àhipwrecked and run aground. Now of those events 
which dépend on fortune, there are some that do 
but rarely corne to pass ; such as storms, tempests, 
shipwrecks, ruins, fires, &c., which proceed from 
inanimate beings ; and from brutish animais, kicks, 
bites, pushes, &c., aU which, as I said, do but rarely 
Kappen ; but the overthrows of armies, as of three 
but awhile ago,* and a great many others at several 
times ; the deaths of commanders, as lately of a 
great and extraordinary person ;t the hatred and vio- 
lence of the enraged multitude, and, as a consé- 
quence of that, the banishments, flights, and utter 
undoings of well-deserving citizens ; as also on the 
other hand prospérons successes, such as honours, 
commands, victories, &c., though they are ail of 
them fortuitous things, yet they cannot succeed 
either the one way or the other without the assist- 
ance and endeavours of men. This being noted, we 
are now to discourse of those ways and methods 
whereby men are drawn and inclined to be for us, 
and to endeavour aU they can for our interest and 
advantage ; on which if we seem to dwell longer 
than we should do, I désire the usefulness of the 

* That of Pompey at Pharsalia; his eldest son's at Munda, in 
Spain ; and Juba and Scipio in Africa. 

t Pompey, who, after his defeat at Pharsalia, flying into Egypt, 
was there treacherously murdered. 
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BabjBct may be considered, and then we may possibly 
be thought too short. Whatever then is contributed 
by men toward any one's advancement in riches, 
honour^, power, &c., is always done on some of 
thèse motives ; ^rst, that of kindness, benevolence, 
or good-will, when for some reas^ns they love any 
person ; secondly, honour or admiration, when they 
respect any one for his virtues, and think he deserves 
to be highly promoted; thirdly, confidence, trust or 
reliance, when they think they may safely confiée 
in a man, as one that will certainly take care of their 
afiairs ; fourthly) fear, when they stand in any awe 
of his power and authority ; fifthiy, hope, when they 
expect to get something from him, as when prince» 
or popular men promise great donations ; and, last 
of ail, hire, when they are drawn to it by money or 
présents ; which is much the most pitiful and sordid 
way, as for those on the one hand that are taken by 
it, 80 likewise for those that endeavour to make us^ 
of it : for it is never well when peopleshall attempt 
to get that by money which ought to be the reward 
of virtue and merit. However, seeing sometimes 
one must hâve recourse to this method as a refuge, 
I shall give some rules for our direction ia the use 
of it ; but first speak of those that are more nearly 
related to virtue and honesty. In much the same 
manner, and for several such reasons, men submit to 
the power and authority of another, either because 
they hâve a kindness for him ; or hâve formerly re- 
ceived some obligations from him ; or respect him 
for his worth ; or hope they shall get' something by 
it ; or fear tWey shall be forced to it, if they do not 
do it voluntarily ; or are drawn by fair promises and 
large donations ; or, lastly, as we see it too often 
practûsed in our own republic, are downright hired 

la 
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A governor •hould ende&rour to make himself loved, atid not feufed. 

Vn. Now of ail those methods, which tend to the 
advancement and maintenance of our interest, there 
is none more proper and convenient than love, and 
none more improper and inconvénient than fear : for, 
as it is very well observed by Ennius, whom men 
fear they also hâte ; and whom they hâte they wish 
ont of ihe world : but that no force of power or 
greatness whatever can bear up lonç against a stream 
of public hâte, if it were not sufficiently known be- 
fore, was of late made appear by an instance of our 
own : and not the violent death of that t^jnrant* only, 
who by force of arms oppressed the city, which now 
most obeys him when taken out of the world, but 
the Uke untimely ends of most other tyrants, who 
hâve generally been attended by the same ill fate, 
is a manifest token that the hatred of the jpeople is 
able to ruin the most absolute authority ; for obédi- 
ence, proceeding from fear, cannot possibly be last- 
ing ; whereas that which is the efFect of love will be 
faithful for ever. It is well enough in those who 
by open force hâve reduced any nation, and accord- 
ingly rule it with a high hand, if they do sometimes 
use rigour and severity, like masters towards their 
slaves, when there is no other way of holding them 
in subjection : but for those who are magistrates in 
a free city, to endeavour to make themselves feared 
by the people, is one of the maddest and most des- 
perate attempts on the face of the earth : for though 
a man should by his pnower and greatness oppress 
the laws and overawe liberty by terror and threaten- 
ings, yet still they will find time to recover again ; 
first, by the private resentment of the citizens, and 
afterward by their choosing, in secret counsels, some 
worthier person to free them from the oppressor : 
and Liberty, after she has been chained up awhile, 
is always more fierce, and sets her teeth in deeper, 
Uian she would otherwise hâve done if she had never 

* Jolius CaBsar* 
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been restrained. Let us therefore embrace and ad- 
hère to that method which is of the most universal 
influence, and serves not only to secure us what 
we bave, but moreover to émarge omr power and 
authority ; that is, in short, let us rather endeavour 
to be loved than feared, which is certainly the best 
way to make us successful, aâ well in oiur private 
as our pubUc business : for those who désire to hâve 
others to be afraid of them, must needs be afraid of 
those others in their tums. What, for instance, 
shall we imagine of the elder Dionysiusî With 
what etemal fears and appréhensions must he needs 
be racked, when daring not to venture his throat to 
any razor, he was forced even to singe ofF his beard 
with coalsî Or what of Alexander, who was sur- 
named the Pherœan î In what torment, thihk We, 
must he perpetually live, when, as it is usually re- 
ported of him, he dared not so much as to rise îrom 
table, aiid go to his own wife Thebe's chamber, 
whom he loved with an entire affection, without a 
baibarian, and him, as it is said, too, a branded 
Thracian, to lead the way with his naked sword; 
and would aJways despatch some of his guards 
before him, to search ail the clothes and coffers of 
the women, for fear lest any weapon might be con- 
cealed within them? O misérable and unhappy 
man, who could think a barbarian, onç who carried 
the marks of his condition in his forehead, would be 
faithfuller to him than his own wife ! Neither, it 
seems, was he mistaken in it ; for he was afterward 
murdered by her instigation. Nor indeed can any 
authority, how absolute soever, subsist very long 
when it is thus generally feared. Phalaris himseli, 
who is particularly remarkable for his barbarouà 
cruelties, may serve for a witness to this truth ; 
who was not destroyed by domestic treacheries, 
like that Alexander whom I just now mentioned; 
nor yet by some few men conspiring his death, lik« 
our late tyrant; but by a gênerai insurrectlQn q<. <«SSl 
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the Agrigentinea falling on him at once. Again, did 
not the Macedonians revolt from Demetrius, and aU 
With one consent march over to Pyrrhus? And 
When the Lacedaemonians grew insolent and tyran- 
nical, did not their allies on a sudden forsake them, 
and show themselves idle and unconcemed specta- 
tors of their min at Leuctra, without ever stirring 
one foot to their assistance t 

The just and gentle government of the old Romans contrasted with 
the fatal conséquences resulting from an opposite course. 

VIII. I much rather choose, on such a subject, to 
bring instances from foreign, than our own nation. 
However, I cannot but observe thus much, that so 
long as our empire supported itself, not by the me- 
thods of injustice and violence, but rather by actions 
of kindness and gentleness, wars were undertaken 
to protect its allies, or défend its honour ; and ac« 
pordingly their issues were attended with mercy, or 
at least no more rigour than was absolutely neces- 
Bary. The senate then was a kind of port and refu^ 
for princes and nations to hâve recourse to in their 
need ; and our officers and commanders made it their 
greatest glory to défend their provinces, and assist 
their allies, with justice and fidelity. This city, 
therefore, was not then the empress so properly as 
the protectrcss of ail the world. This conduct and 
method of managing the state began by little and 
little to wear off before, but utterly vanished imme- 
liiately after the victory of Sylla ; for people began 
lo think nothing could be unjust to their confede- 
Irates and allies, when once they had seen so great 
cruelties exercised even on their very fellow-citi- 
zens. This man, therefore, was in a just cause, but 
Which was folio wed by a cruel and most unjust 
victory ; he having had the boldness and impudence 
to say, when in full market he was selling the goods 
of some honest and wealthy men, and whom he 
himself knew to be Roman citizens, that he was 
going to make sale of his own boofy . But Uiere haa 
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corne one after him,* whose cause was impious, and 
his victory yet more scaiidalous and inhuman ; who 
did not stop at selling prîvate men's estâtes, but 
involved ail our countries and provinces together in 
one common calamity. Hence we hâve seen, after 
havoc and dévastation made in other countries, as it 
were Iqr way of prélude to the loss of our own em- 
pire, the city of Marseilles drawn along in triumph ; 
and that very place, without whose assistance our 
former gênerais never brought a triumph from be- 
yond the Alps, has now found one that could hâve 
so much impudence as to triumph over its own de- 
struction. I might bring in a great many other 
examples of most impious treatment that hath been 
shown towards our allies ; but this single instance 
is abundanly sufficient, being one of the basest that 
was ever committed before the face of the sun. 
The truth of it is, we hâve deserved thèse misfor- 
tunes ; for if others had not escaped without punish- 
ment for their wickedness, this man could never 
hâve arrived at that insolence ; who, though he has 
left but few heirs to his estate, I am afraid will hâve 
a great many wicked ones of his ambition : for as 
long as some dissolute and profligate fellows re- 
member that former inhuman auction, and are in 
hopes one day of seeing the same again, they will 
always be for propagating civil dissensions. Thus 
Publius Sylla, who was so busy in that mentioned, 
when his kinsman was dictator, was never contented 
till he had managed a worse and more inhuman 
auction six-and-thirty years after ; and another, who 
was scribe in that fariner dictatorship, in this latter 
was advanced to be treasurer of the city. By ail 
which it is easy enough to perceive that we are 
never to expect we shaÏÏ be free from civil wars so 
long as people hope to make their fortunes by them. 
We hâve therefore only the walls of our city re- 
maining entire, and even ttiey, as it were, expecting 

* Julitts C«Bsar. 



to feel the efîecls of their abominable wickednesft ; 
but as for the republic, it is absolutely sunk into 
ruins aud nothing. And ail thèse raisfortunes hâve 
fallen on us (that I may retum to the subject which 
occasioned this digression) by our choosing to 
^vem rather by fear than love. What then ought 
particular persons to expect, when tyranny aiul op 
pression could bring ail thèse evils on the whole 
Koman empire? This then being so manifestljr 
plain, thaï love is a most powerful motive to obédi- 
ence, but fear a most weak and dangerous one ; — it 
follows, in the next place, that \i^e should discourse 
of those meanSf whereby such a love, joined with 
honour and confidence, may most easily be got. 
Now this is what ail men do not equally stand in 
need of ; but each should consider his own way of 
living, and accordingly judge what is most convenient 
for hîm ; whether to be beloved by the generality of 
men, or only by some few and sélect persons. This 
however, we may fay down for certain, as a first 
and most necessary rule in this case, to procure at 
least some faithful and sincère friends, who may 
hâve a true kindness and esteem for us. As far as 
this reaches, thcre is very little différence between 
even the greatest and meanest of people, and ail 
sorts of them are almost equally concemed to en- 
deavour âfter it. As for honour, glory, and the 
gênerai good-will of ail the citizens ; thèse indeed 
are things which are not alike useful and necessary 
for ail. However, for those that hâve been able to 
get them, they are very good helps, as for most 
other purposes, so for the obtaining of faithful 
friends : — ^but of friendship I hâve treated in another 
work, which is entitled Laelius. 

What the ingrédients of trae glory are — By what means the love 
and confidence of the people may be obtained. 

IX. Let us now proceed to discourse of glory ; 
though that too is a subject, on which I hâve two 
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books already extant :* however, I shall briefly touch 
on it hère, because it is a thing of such weight and 
moment towards the successful management of the 
most important affairs. True and perfect glory, 
then, is always made up of thèse tbree ingrédients ; 
ftrst, thB love and good-wiil of the multitude; 
secondly, their trust and reliance on a man; and, 
iastly, tneir valuing and admiring him, so as to think 
him a person that really deserves honour. The 
means of getting thèse three from the multitude, to 
give one short and easy rule, are very much the 
same as from particular persons. However, there 
is another peculiar way of approaching the people, 
and gaining admittance into the hearts and affections 
of aU men in gênerai. Of those three then, which 
I just now mentioned, let us first see the ways of 
obtaining love. Now the love of the people is 
moved by nothing so much as by bounty aud doing 
kindnesses: next they are pleased wilh a hearty 
désire and inclination towards it, though a man hav'e 
not wherewithal to exercise it: thirdly, the very 
name and réputation of having beneficence and 
Uberality, justice, and fidelity, with the rest of those 
virtues which give a kind of smoothness and agreea« 
bleness to our conversation, is of very great efficacy 
in getting us the faveur and love of the multitude : 
and the reason of it is, because honesty and décorum 
delight U8 of themselves, and by their own native 
beauties and excellences move and engage the hearts 
of ail men : which seeing they appear with more 
lustre and virtues, which I just now mentioned ; it 
follows, that by nature we must love those people in 
whom we suppose such virtues to réside. And thèse 
are the principal causes of men^s loving us : there 
might, i oûnfess, be some others given, but not of 
equal weight and importance with thèse. We are 
to speak in the next place of their trusting or con» 
fidlng in us ; for the compassing of whic^ it is ae» 
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cessary we shdtKbe supposed to hâve two qualifi- 
cations, viz. prudence and justice ; for we trust 
those men, wiiom we believe to understand matters 
better than we do ; to be wise enough to see things 
before they are arrived ; and in the management of 
them, if any danger should happen, to be ready at 
finding out ways and expédients to disentan^le 
themselves from the perplexities of it; in which 
men imagine that ail true and profitable wisdom 
consists. But when a man is found reâlly just and 
faithful, that is good, we place so much trust and 
confidence in such a one, as not to entertain the 
least suspicion of deceit or injury. To such a man 
therefore we think we may wisely, and with a 
secure confidence, intrust our safeties, our children, 
and our fortunes. Justice therefore, of thèse two 
virtues, has much the more strong and efiectual 
fendency to procure this crédit and confidence from 
the people : for that, even without wisdom, can go 
a great way towards the obtaining of this end; 
whereas wisdom, without that, is unable to do any 
thing : for the more shrewd and cunning any person 
is, the more he is suspected and hated by the world, 
if he be not counted honest and upright withal. 
Justice, therefore, in conjunction with wisdom, can 
make a man be trusted as far as he pleases ; justice 
without the other can do a greàt deal ; but the other 
without that is of no force at ail. 

What men are usually the objects of admiration—The différence 
between despising and having an ill opinion of a man. 

X. Some men perhaps will be ready to wonder, 
since it is so generally agreed on by philosophers, 
and has been so often asserted by myself, that who- 
ever has one must hâve ail the virtues ; why I should 
speak of them separately now, as though it were 
pK>ssible for a man to hâve prudence without having 
justice at the same time. I answer that the way of 
«spression is highly dififerent, açcording to the dif« 
ference of the subjects we are treating of ; whether 
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they are such as require a niceness and subtlety in 
handling, or to be suited to the capacities of ordinary 
people. I do but speak hère with the vulgar there- 
lore, when I call one man courageous, another just, 
and a third prudent; for in treating on a subject 
which concerna the people, we must make use of 
common and ordinary expressions ; which is what 
has been done by Pansetius himself. But to returil 
to our purpose : of the three ingrédients, which wô 
said were reijuired to the making up of glory ; the 
third was this— that men should admire and valud 
^8 so, as to think we are persons that really deserve 
honour. Now generaUy speaking, they are apt to 
admire whatever they see great, and beyond their 
appréhensions ; and likewise in particulars, if they 
discover any excellency which they never expectedL 
They admire, therefore, and extol them even to the 
skies, in whom, as they think, they hâve found any rare 
and extraordinary qualities ; but as for those othersi 
who hâve neither virtue, spirit, nor courage in them, 
thèse men they wholly despise and set hght by : for 
they canoot be said to despise ail those of whom 
they entertain but an ill opinion. They are fat 
from thinking well of your roguish, backbiting. 
cozening sort of fellows, who are never unpreparea 
for the doing man an injury; but by no meanâ 
despise them for ail that; their contempt, as waâ 
said, lighting only on those who neither do good to 
themselves nor others, as we commonly speak; 
that is, who spend ail -their lives in mère idleness 
and sloth, without ever minding or taking care of 
any thing. Those who are esteemed to excel in 
virtue, more especially draw men to wonder and 
admiration; who keep themselves free, as from 
«11 other things that are base and unbecoming, sa 
more especially from those sorts of vices which the 
rest of mankind cannot so easily stand against,. 
Heasures, for instance, are very alluring and charm«' 
iiuejnistresses, which are apt to ens&ax^ \}sv^\^\Na^ 
Cio. Vol. ni.---S 
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part of the soûl, and entîce it aside from the paths of 
virtue ; and pain, on the contrary, racks and torments 
us, 80 that the dread of it carries most men beyond 
the bounds of reason. Thus again, when life and 
death, riches and poverty, are the thin^ in question, 
there are very few men but are wholly transported 
with the désire of the one, and abhorrence of the other, 
When a man therefore has jçot such a great and 
exalted soûl, as that he ean look on ail thèse things 
with indifférence, and closely pursue and adhère ta 
Honesty, in whatever shape she présents herself ; 
then it is that virtue appears with such a bri^htness,. 
as that ail the world must admire hcr beauties. 

Justice, and a contempt of riches, especiaUy causes of men'v 

admiration. 

XI. Such a constitution of soûl therefore as eau 
make a nian despise ail thèse goods or evils, begets 
him a mighty esteem and admiration ; but especially 
justice, which single virtue serves to give men the 
name and dénomination of good, seems much the 
most admirable to the generality of people ; and not 
without reason, it being impossible for any one to 
be just who is afraid at the approaches of death, of 
pain, of banishment, or poverty ; or prefers those 
things which are contrary to thèse befôre the great 
duties of justice and honesty. And more particu- 
larly yet, men admire those, whom theyfind uncon- 
cemed as to the matter of money ; and count them 
tried, as it were Kke gold in the ftre, who hâve been 
able to withstand the temptations of it. Justice 
therefore of itself is sufficient to procure those three 
things that are requisite to glory ; in the first place^ 
the love and good-wiH of the people ; because it» 
chief aim is the being serviceable to very many : 
secondly, their confidence.- and, thirdly, their aid- 
iBÎiation ; for the same reason, because it neglects 
and despises those things which the rest of men 
pursue with such eagerness and passion. Now, m 
jpy opinioxij^ not only the being in a public station» 
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but every mcthod of living whatever, requires the 
halp and assistance of men ; as for the other ends, 
so particularly for this, that we may hâve some 
familial friends to converse with; which it is no 
easy matter for a man to obtain, without at least the 
show and réputation of honesty. Hence it follows, 
that it is necessary even for those men themselves, 
who hâve withdrawn from the world, and chosen 
the quiet and retirement of the country, to be re- 
puted at least men of honesty and integrity ; and 
that so much the more, because otherwise they will 
certainly be coiuxted dishonest; and then, having 
nothing of guard or defence, they must needs be 
exposed to perpétuai injuries. The same justice 
also is necessary for those, if ever they hope to suc- 
ceed in their business, who buy, sell, let, hire, and 
are concerned in the commerce and affairs of the 
world ; nay, it is a thing of such powerful moment 
and univefsal influence, as that those who live only 
on villanies and wickedness can never subsist with- 
out something of justice : for should any thief steal 
from another that belonged to the same confederacy, 
he would immediately be expelled, as unfit to be a 
meraber even of a«ociety of robbers ; and should the 
leader himself not distribute their booty according 
to the measures of justice and honesty, he would 
either be murdered or deserted by his company. 
Nay, it is said that your robbers hâve some certain 
statutes, which they are ail of them bound to observe 
among themselves. Theopompus tells us of a cer- 
tain rogue, one Bardylis, an Illyrian, that got a great 
power by the famé of his justice in dividing the 
prey: and Viriatus, the Lusitanian, got a much 
greater, to whom even some of our armies and 
gênerais were forced to yield, till he was beaten 
and weakened by that Caius Lœlius, who was sur- 
named the Wisc, in the time of his pretorship : who 
brought down his haughtiness t^ so low an ebb, an to 
xeuder the war easy for those that c^xtvb ^£ue^>3to^. 
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If justice then be of so great efficacy, as to raise 
and increase even the power of pirates ; of what 
mighty force must we suppose if; to be in the uiidst 
of laws, and in a well-constituted republic ? 

What made men at first choose kings and make laws — The justest 
men usually made kings, and Why — Glory must be founded on 
solid virtue. 

XII. It was for the sake of enjoying the benefîts 
of this justice, the great use of which we hâve now 
been discoursing of, that the Medes heretofore, as 
we are told by Herodotus, and I am apt to imagine 
our own ancestors too, chose always the honestest 
persons for their kings : for the poorer sort of peo- 
ple, being oppressed by the richer, had recourse to 
some one of remarkable virtue, to save and protect 
them from violence and injuries ; who, constituting 
measures of equity and justice, bound the greatest 
to observe them as well as the meanest. And that 
which was the reason for their choosing kings, in 
like manner put them on enacting laws: for men 
hâve always desired to enjoy such a right, as ail 
sorts of them might hâve an equal share in, for 
otherwise indeed it would be no right at ail ; which, 
when they could get by the justice and honesty of 
some one person, they were contented with him, 
and never looked any farther ; but when they could 
not, they were driven to a necessity of inventing 
laws, which could never be partial, but use the same 
language to aU ranks and conditions. It is very 
plain, therefore, that those men were usually chosen 
to be kings who were counted by the people men of 
honesty and integrity ; but if they were held prudent 
and wise withal, the people thought there was 
nothing they might not obtain by their conduct and 
management. By aU means therefore let us con- 
stantly follow, and stick close to justice ; as for its 
own sake, (for otherwise indeed it will not be pro- 
perly justice) so for the increase of our honour and 
réputation. Now as it is not suffîcient for a man to 
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get riches, unless he has the wisdom to dispose of 
them, 80 as tbereby to ûimish out all his expenses, 
not only those of hi« bare necessities, but those of 
his bounty and liberality too ; so neither is it enough 
for a man to get glory, unless he knows how to 
make use of it with discrétion ; though what Socra- 
tes says is very excellent to this purpose, that the 
readiest way, and, as it were, shortest eut, to arrive 
at glory, is really to be what one desires to be ac- 
counted. Those people therefore are highly mis- 
taken, who think of obtaining a solid réputation by 
vain shows and hypocritical pretences ; by composed 
countenances and studied formé of words : for true 
glory takes deep root, and grows and flouriahes 
more and more ; but that which is only in show and 
mère outside, quickly décays and withers like 
flow^ers ; nor can any thing be lasting that is only 
counterfeit. I might bring a great maiiy pregnant 
examples for the proof of thèse assertions ; but for 
brevity's sake I shaU content myself with those of 
but one single family. Tiberius Gracchus, the son 
of Publius, will always be praised and had in admi- 
ratioBt as long as there shall any memorials remain 
of the Roman achievements ; but hia sons, on the 
contrary, were not in their lifetimes approved of by 

good men ; and since their decease hâve been num- 
ered among those who were justly slain. 

Coatage in war, tempérance, and friendship with the wise and good, 
great recommendations of yoiing men. 

XIII. It is the business therefore of those who 
désire to get true glory strictly to discharge all the 
duties of justice : what those are, we hâve shown 
already in the former book. I shall now proceed to 
lay down some directions, ho w a man should appear 
before the world what he is in himself ; though that 
of Socrates is certainly the wisest that cân possibly 
be ^ven, to make sure in the first place that he 
really is in himself that which he desires to aç^^x 
before the woiià. For when a yo\m& a<&iv>\&'Cû»SL >» 

K3 
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just corne into the public, and is aJready known and 

remarkable in it, either by the famé of his father's 

actions, (which, I think, son Marciis, may be your 

case,) or by any other means or accident whatéver, 

the eyes of ail are immediately on, and every one is 

inquiring after what he does, and how he stéers his 

life ; and, as though he were set in the public view, 

so none of his actions, or so much as his words, can 

be long kept in secret : but those, who at the bejçin- 

ning and entrance of their lives, by reason of their 

meanness, are unknown to the world, as soon as 

they arrive at years of discrétion, should set before 

their eyes the most honourable places, and bend ail 

their studies and honest endeavours towards the 

obtaining them; which they ought to do with so 

much the more boldness, because men are so far 

frbm envying youth, that they rather encourage and 

forward them m their progress. The first thing then 

that sets a jovmg man off, and recommends hîm to 

the public, is courage and bravery in martial affairs ; 

by which a great many amongst our forefathers, who 

were scarce ever whoUy disengaged from wars, 

very nobly distinguished and signalized themselves. 

But you, my son, hâve had the misfortune to light 

on the times of a civil war, wherein the one party 

was wicked and détestable, and the other unfortu- 

nate and unsuccessful ; in which, however, when 

Pompey had given you the command of one wing, 

you got much praise from that great commander 

and ail his army, by your riding, dartine, and pa- 

tiently abiding ail the fatigues of war. But as for 

this pièce of your rising rfory, that, and the whole 

constitution of the republic, are both of them fallen 

to the ground together. But I never designed so to 

model this discourse, as that it should be proper for 

none but you ; but that it might be applicable to ail 

men in gênerai : I shall go on therefore to the re- 

maining part of it. A.» then, in ail things, the func- 

tioxis of the soûl arei more noble and excellent than 
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those of the body, so the effects of our reason and 
undcrstanding are greater and more powerful, as to 
this particular, than those of mère strength. New 
of thèse there is none that can more recommend 
and adoni ayoung man than tempérance and so- 
briety, duty and respect to his natural parents, love 
and good-natore towards his friends and relations. 
Another good way for young people to get known, 
and hâve a good réputation, is Often to attend on 
some great and wise men, who are thought to study 
the good of the public : for when they are observed 
to be frequently with such, the people are presently 
apt to imagine that they will be like those men 
whom they choose for their patterns. Thus P. Rii- 
tilius, when he was young, had the gênerai vogue 
of a very honest man, and an able lawyer, because 
he frequented the house of Mutins. As for Crassus, 
whilst he was very young, he was not beholden to 
any one else, but obtained of hiraself everlasting 
honour, by undertaking that noble and glorious accu- 
sation, when at that term of years, wherein others 
are commended if they begin but to study and exer- 
cise the art ; (as we bave it recorded of the famous 
Demosthenes ;) at that âge, I say, did Crassus make 
it appear that he could perform that laudably, in th^ 
open courts of justice, which he might, without dis- 
paragement, hâve been studying at home. 

Affability very powerful to obtain men*s love, but éloquence much 
more — To défend more laudable than to accuse ; but the latter in .. 
some cases honourable enough — Defending the accused especially 
honourahle, when it is againat some powerful oppressor. 

XIV. But of speaking or discourse there are two 
sorts ; the orie proper only for common conversation, 
the other for pleadings and debates in public. Of 
thèse two, the latter, which is what we call élo- 
quence, is apparently more powerful towards the 
attainment of glory ; but yet it is inexpressible of 
what influence courtesy and affability are, là t.\NA 
business of obtaining meu'a love ^xÀ iBSL^tcNÀss^a^ 
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There are estant letters of Philip to Alexander, 
Antipater to Cassander, and Antigonus to Philip ; in 
which thèse most wise and prudent princes (for such 
we are told they really were) advise each his son to 
speak kindly to the multitude, and try to "win the 
hearts of both them and the soldiers by gentle words 
and familiar appellations. But that other discourse, 
which is proper for pleadings and harangues in pub- 
lic, does often times move and transport the Avhole 
multitude : for when a man speaks to them fluently 
and plausibly, they are presently wrapped into a 
strange admiration, and cannot but conclude, as soon 
as ever they hear him, that he is wiser and more 
knowing than the rest of men are. But if there be 
modesty joined with the power and weight of his 
éloquence, there is nothing in the world can more 
raise their admiration ; and especially too if he be a 
young man that speaks. Now the subjects and 
occasions that stand in need of éloquence are more 
than one ; and several young gentlemen, in our own 
republic, hâve made themselves eminent in several 
of them: some, for example, by speaking in the 
senate-house, and others by pleadin^ in the courts 
of justice. Of thèse ways, the latter is most fruitful 
of admiration ; the duties of which are only two, 
defending and accusing. It is much more com- 
mendable to défend than to accuse : however, this 
latter bas often times brought men to a considérable 
réputation. We mentioned the example of Crassus 
but just now ; and Marcus Antonius, when he was a 
young man, did the same ; and nothing got Sulpicius 
80 much crédit for his éloquence as his brave accu- 
sation of Caius Norbanus, a very séditions and 
troublesome citizen. This, nevertheless, must be 
donc but seldom, or indeed never, unless it be under- 
taken on the behalf of the republic, as it was by those 
three whom I just now mentioned; or, secondly, 
on the account of some injury received, as by tfie 
two Lucidli ; or else for the sake of those under our 
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protection, as was formerly done by myself for the 
Sicilians; and by Julius for the Sardinians against 
Marcus Albutius : in like manner Fusius made his 
industry be taken notice of, by his accusing Aquilius. 
Once then, or so, it is aliowable enough ; but by no 
meaiis often. However, should the commonwealth 
call a man to it, he might do it often on her account, 
it being no disgrâce to be often employed in taking 
vengeance on her enemîes : yet, even in this case, 
it is still the best way to be moderate and cautions ; 
for he shows him^elf a man of very umiatural and 
merciless temper, or rather indeed not a man at ail, 
but a Savage monster, who can endure to make it his 
very business and employment to bring many peo- 
pie into danger of their lives: besides, that it is 
dangerous to the person himself too ; and not only 
80, but even scandalous and shameful, to get himself 
the odious uanie of an accuser ; which of late was 
the fortmie of Marcus Brutus, a person that had 
sprmig of a noble family, and son of that Brutus who 
was so particularly famed for his skill in the civil 
laws. It is another rule of duty more especially to 
be taken notice of, and which caimot be broken 
without manifest villany, never to bring an innocent 
person into danger : for since kind Nature has given 
us éloquence to serve for the good and préservation 
of ail men ;-^what can be more wicked or inhuman, 
than to timi it to the ruin and destruction of the best 
of them 1 It is our dutj*^ then never to accuse the 
innocent ; but we need not, on the other hand, make 
any scruple of speaking sometimes in behalf of the 
guilty, provided he be not whoUy villanous and 
abominable : for this is no more than what the peo- 
ple désire, than what custom authorizes, and the 
common bowels of humanity incline us to. It is 
the duty of a judge to endeavour after nothing but 
the real truth, but an advocate sometimes may speak 
up for that, which carries no more than an outward 
appearance of it; which, I Uûnk^ \ ^Q\i^\âs^S^ 
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have ventured to say, especially in writing a phUo- 
sophical discourse, but that I perceive it was the 
opinion of Panœtius, a person of as great and con- 
sidérable authority as any among the Stoics. But 
defending is that which brings the largest retums 
both of glory and interest ; especially if one happen 
to be assistant to those who seem injured and op- 
pressed by the power of some great one. This was 
my fortune, as a great many times, so more espe- 
cially in my younger days, when I stood in defence 
of Roscius Amerinus against ail the greatness and 
authority, of Sylla; and you know the oration, which 
I then spoke, is at this time extant. 

Two sorts of liberality — ^Better to help men by our labour and indus- 
try than by our money — ^The inconveniences of the second sort of 
liberality — Measures to be observed in it. 

XV. Having given this account of the particular 
duties which young men must do for the attainment 
of glory, we are next to discourse of beneficence 
or liberality. Of this there are two sorts ; the one 
of which consists in obliging those who need it by 
our labour and industry, the other by our money. 
The latter of thèse two is much the more easy, 
especially for those who have plentiful fortunes ; but 
the former, on the other hand, more glorious and 
magnificent, and more suitable to the character of a 
brave and exalted soûl, for though there is a good- 
will and gênerons readiness to oblige shown in either, 
yet in the one case we are indebted to the chest, in 
the other to the virtues and abilities of the person. 
Besides, those sort of kindnesses, which are done 
by the assistance of money, or the like, within a 
short space of time draw their own fountain dry ; 
so that this liberality dôth, as it were, eat out its 
own bowels; and the more you have formerly 
obliged in this kind, the fewer you will be able to 
oblige for the future. But now, on the other hand, 
he whose generosity shows itself in labour, that is, 
in virtue, and being active for another's good, the 
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more men lie hath formerly shown hiraself kind to, 
the more he will hâve ready to assist him ever after ; 
besides, that by the custom of domg good offices, he 
jrets a kind of habit, and grows mnch more expert 
m the art of obliging. Philip, the father of Alexan- 
der the Great, reproves his son sharply in one of his 
epistles for endeavouring to purchase the good-wili 
of the Macedonians by giving them donations. " In 
the name of wonder," says he, " what method of 
reasoning could lead you into such a thought, as to 
imagine that those men would ever be faithful to 
you whom yourself had corrupted with moneyî 
What ! do you design to be thought, not the king, 
but only the steward and purse-bearer of the Mace- 
donians V That steward and purse-bearer is ad- 
mirably well said, because it is so scandalous a 
business for a prince ; and that calling donations a 
Gorrupting the people, is better yet ; for those who ^ 
recéive them are perpetually the worse for it, and " 
only made readier to expect the same again. Philip 
wrote this to his son alone, but it may serve for a 
direction to ail men in gênerai. I think we may 
take it for granted, therefore, that that sort of bounty, 
which consists in doiug kindnesses by our labour and 
industry, is nïore virtuous and creditable, can oblige 
more people, and has more ways of doing it than 
that other has. Not but that sometimes a man • 
should give ; nor is this sort of boimty to be whoUy 
rejected ; nay, one ought often times to distribute 
8ome part of one's money to those who are weU- 
deserving persons, and stand in need of such assist- 
ance ; but still it must be done with great prudence 
and modération: for some men hâve squandered 
away whole estâtes by inconsiderately giving, which 
is certainly the foolishest thing in the world ; for sa 
a man disables himself ever after from doing that 
which he takes most delight in. But the worst thing* 
is this, that profuseness in giving is usually accom- 
paaied by u^just ways of getting: fox ^\!kfi»\i\ri **âcûa^ 
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means men hâve parted with what is their own, 
they are forced to lay hands on that which is 
another's: and by this means they miss what is 
their principal desi^, viz. the obtaining men^s love 
by their bounty and generosity ; fbr they get more 
hatred from tl^ose whom they injure, than good-wiÛ 
from those whom they hope to oblige by it. We 
ought therefore neither so to lock up our riches, as 
that even liberality itôelf cannot open them ; nor so 
to keep them open, as if they were common to ail 
men in gênerai ; the best way is, always to observe 
a due médium, and give more or less in proportion 
to our estâtes. In fine, we should do well to re- 
member a saying, which is now grown so common 
as to be a proverb among us, " Bounty has got no 
f^ottom :" for how indeed is it possible there should 
ever be any end of it, when those who are used to 
it look to receive again; and others, from seeing 
them, are taught to expect the same î 

How liberality and prodigality differ— What the chief advantage of 
riches — Public shows to the people very fooiish. 

XVI. Of those who give largely, there are two 
sorts ; the one of which are prodigal, and the other 
libéral. The prodigal are those who consume vast 
sums in making public feasts, and distributing por- 
tions of méat to the people ; or in providing gladia- 
tors to fight with one another, or with wild beasts 
in the théâtres ; or in raaking préparation for other 
such sports and récréations of the multitude : things 
that are forgotten in a very short time, if ever at ail 
thought on after once they are over : but the libéral 
are ihose who dispose of their money in redeeming 
poor prisoners, in hclping their friends and acquain- 
tance out of debt, in assisting them towards the 
marrying their daughters ; or putting them into some 
method of making or increasing tlîieir fortunes. I 
wonder therefore what should corne into Theophras- 
tus' head, who, in a book of his which he wrote 
conceming riches, amongst several noble and exceU 
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lent Ihings, has been guilty of one very grievous 
absurdity; for he runs out mightily in commendation 
of magnificence, and giving public shows or dona- 
tions to the people; and thinks the supplying of 
Buch expenses as thèse the very principal fruit and 
advantage of riches : but in my opinion, it is both a 
much greater and more durable advantage to be 
fumished with money for those acts of bounty, of 
which I hâve just now been giving some instances. 
But Aristotle, with much more reason and judgment, 
reproves us for not being amazed at those sums, 
which are daily thrown away to caress the people : — 
'* Should any one," says he, " when a city is besieged, 
and reduced to great straits, give a large sum of 
money for a little cup of water, people would wonder 
at it strangely, and hardly be persuaded to believe it 
at first ; but aftcrward, possibly, on farther conside* 
ration, would be ready to pardon it, because it was 
a case of mère exigence and necessity : but yet w« 
can see, without any admiration, those vast charges 
and infinité expenses which men put themselves to 
for no reason in the world, neither for the relief of 
any want or necessity, nor yet for the increase of 
their glory and dignity: and that pleasure of the 
multitude, which is principally aimed at, is of the 
shortest continuance ; and only ticklés and soothes 
up the meanest of the people, who themselves will 
forget the satisfaction they received as soon as 
ever the show and récréation is at an end." He 
adds, moreover, with a great deal of reason, " that 
children, indeed, and some trifling women, together 
vidth slaves, and the more servile part of those who 
are free, might perhaps take a pleasure in such 
foolish kind of pastimes; but that men of true pru- 
dence, and those who judge of things by the rules of 
reason, can by no means either commend or approve 
of them." I know it is a custom in our republic, and 
has been from the time ôf our good foreC^XV^L^x^^V.^ 
expect and demand, even&om \£& ^o\^QX^*&Xc^^À3^x^^ 
Cjcf. Vol. UI.— L 
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something that is splendid and magnificent m tbeir 
edileships. Hence Publius Crassus, who was sur- 
named the Wealthy, and really was such, in hk 
office of édile, was very inagniiicent and noble in 
his entertainments ; and Lucius Crassus, a little 
while after, was fully as gênerons, though colleague 
of Mucius, the most moderate man living. Next 
after thèse came Caius Claudius, the son of Appius ; 
and a great many others, viz. the Luculli, Horten- 
sius, 2^ Silanus. But Publius Lentulus, when I 
was consul, exceede-d ail others that ever went be- 
fore him ; who was afterward followed and copied 
by Scaurus. But of ail thèse shows that hâve been 
ffiven to please and entertain the people, those of my 
friend Pompey were the greatest and most magnifi- 
cent, exhibited when he was the second time con- 
sul. In ail Which cases it is easy to see what is my 
opinion. 

Expenses to please the people must be proportioned to one's estate, 
and confined within moderate limits. 

XVII. No man however should be so far mode^ 
rate as to draw on himself the suspicion of avarice* 
Mamercus, a person of very great riches, was re- 
pulsed from the consulship, for no other reason but 
because he refused to be édile first : if such things 
therefore are demanded by the people, and allowed 
of, though perhaps not desired by good m en, they 
must even be performed ; but so as to keep withiir 
the compass of your estate, as I myself did : nay, 
though they should not be demanded by the people^ 
yet they might wisely enough be presented the m, 
on a prospect of gaining some more considerabler 
advantage by it. Thus Orestes, of late, got a great 
deal of crédit by giving the peopjle a dinner in the- 
I streets, under the notion of pajang his tenths ta 
I Hercules.* Nor did any one ever find fault with M, 

* It was a custom among the Romans to vow the tenth of theli 
income to some çod, to make him prosper them in their most im- 
partant uoderlaluiigB. Oiestesy uader preteoce of paying thi» \s 
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Seius for selling out corn at an easy rate, in the 
time of a very great dearth and scarcity : for he got 
himself free from a great and invcterate hatred of 
the people, by a cost which, considering he was at 
that time édile, was neither dishonest nor yet very 
great; but of ail, my friend Milo got the greatest 
nonour, by purchasing gladiators for the defehce of 
the public, which was whoUy included in ray single 
safety, and thereby defeating the mad and pernicious 
,attempts of Clodius. Such charges therefore are 
not to be shunned, when either they are necessary 
or very advantageous ; but even when they are so, 
we must still not exceed the due limits of mediocrity. 
L. Philippus, the son of Quintus, an extraordinary 
ingénions and eminent man, was wont, I confess, to 
be making his brags that he got ail the honours the 
republic could give him, without ever spending one 
farthing that way; Caius Curio used to say the 
same ; and even I myself hâve some reason to boast 
on this account ; for, considering the greatness of the 
honours I got, and that too by every one of the votes, 
and the very first years I was capable of theni, 
(which is more than can be said by either of those 
two I just now mentioned,) the charge of my edile- 
shîp was very inconsiderable. But the best way of 
laying out money in this kind, is to repair the city 
walls, make docks, havens, aqueducts, and the like ; 
things that may serve to the gênerai use and advan- 
tage of the public: for though things which are 
présent, and given down on the nail, are more ac- 
ceptable for a time, yet the memory pf thèse will 
be more lasting, and continued even down to pos- 
teritv. 1 forbear to speak much against théâtres, 
portîcocs, new temples, and the like, out of respect 
to my old friend Pompey ; but 1 find them not ap- 
proved of by the most famous men ; particularly not 
by Panaetius himself, whom I hâve very much fol- 

Hercoles, gair« a great deal of victaalt to ail the people in j^oblic» 
Ihat MO he migbt gain their favour. 
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lowed, though not quite translated in thîs workr 
neither are they liked by DemeWius Phalereus, who 
blâmes Pendes, one of the /s^reatest men amongst afl 
the Grecians, for squandering away such a vast sum 
of money on that noble structure at the entrance 
of the Acropolis. But I hâve spoken sufficiently on 
ail this subject in those bocks wliich I hâve wntten 
concerning the republic. To conclude, therefore, 
ail such profusions are, generally speaking, I think, 
to be blaraed ; but yet, at some times, and on certain 
occasions, may be rendered necessary : however, 
even then they must be proportioned to one's estate, 
and keptwithin the limita of reason and modération. 

Liberality to be varied according to circumstances — Hospitalitj de- 

servedly commended. 

XVIll. In that other sort of giving which pro- 
ceeds from liberality, we should not keep constantly 
to one certain measure, but vary according to the 
variety of circumstances in the persons that jreceive. 
His case, for instance, who struggles at présent un- 
der some pressing necessity, is différent from his, 
who is in tolerable circumstances, and only desires 
to improve his fortune. We should lend our assist- 
ance in the first place to those who are under the 
burden and weight of some misfortune, unless they 
are such as deserve to be misérable : we should be 
ready however to forward those likewise, who de- 
sire only of us our helping hand, not so much to 
save them from being unfortunate, as to raise them 
to some higher degree of fortune. But hère we must 
be careful to acquaint ourselves thoroughly with the 
fitness of the persons ; for that of Ennius is admi- 
rably well said; — "I take good actions, when ill 
applied, to become ill ones." Now that which is 
given to a truly honest and grateful person is paid 
us in the acknowledgment he himself makes, and 
in the good-will that is got by it from the rest of the 
world : for nothing is more pleasing to ail mankind 
than bounty bestowed without rashness and precipi* 
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tancy; and the generality of men praise it so much 
the more, because the liberality of every great man 
is a common kind of sanctuary for ail that are needy. 
We sbould endeavour, therefore, as far as we are 
aUe, to oblige many men by such acts of generosity 
as may not be forgotten as soon as ever they are 
over ; but be remembered by the children and pos- 
terity of the receivers, in such manner as to lay a 
necessity on them of showing their gratitude : 1 say, 
necessity ; for ail people hâte one that takes no carê 
of being grateful to his benefactors, and count him 
that is such injurious to themselves, because he dis- 
courages bounty and liberality, and so is a common 
enemy to ail the poorer sort. Besides, this way of 
giving, whereby captives are ransomed and the 
meaner folk enriched, is useful and advantageous to 
the public itself ; and has frequently been practised 
by those of our order, as appears very fully from the 
oration of Crassus. That other way therefore of 
expending money, which consists in making shows 
for the entertainment of the vulgar, ought, I think, 
by no means to be compared with this: the one 
comporta well with the character of a great and a 
prudent person; the other of such as cajole the 
people, and look out for pleasures to tickle the fan- 
cies of the unstable multitude : and as it is a duty to 
be gênerons in giving, so is it not to be too rigorous 
in demanding ; but in every transaction of buying, 
setting, letting, and hiring, to behave ourselves 
towards our neighbours and chap-men with tH the 
fairness and courtesy imaginable ; to let go some- 
thiag of our strict and just rights, on certain occa- 
sions ; to avoid ail suits and contentions at law, as 
far as can reasonably and fairly be expected ; per- 
haps I might add, and even something farther ; for in 
several cases to deliver up one's right, is not only 
generous, but advantageous too. However, a man 
should hâve a décent regard to his estate and for- 
tune; for it is not over repatabV^ Xa V^X >^QaX>aA 

1*% 
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ruined by his easiness and neglect ; and yet on the 
other hand be should carry hiraself so as to avoid 
aÛ suspicion of a sordid, mean, or avaricious tem- 
per : for it is then a man uses his money as he ou^ht 
to do, when he shows himself libéral, without mm- 
ing his fortune. Theophrastus commends, and with 
very good reason, another sort of bounty which we 
caU hQSpitality; for there is nothing in my niind, 
more handsome and becoming, than constantly to 
hâve the bouses of noblemen open, and ready to 
entertain aU strangers of fashion ; and it is no small 
crédit and réputation to the public, that strangers 
never fail to meet with that sort of bounty and 
liberality in our city ; besides that there is nothing 
can be more useful for those who design by honest 
means to get an interest in the world, than to re- 
commend themselves to the esteem and good liking 
of foreign nations, by the help of those people whom 
they thus entertain. Theophrastus tells us of Cimon 
the Athenian, that he showed his hospitality even to 
ail his brethren of the Lacian tribe ; and not only 
made it his own constant custom, but also corn- 
manded his bailiffs the same, to keep open house for 
any one of the Laciadœ that should pass that way. 

The liberality which consists in doing good offices for others — What 
sorts of study aSbrd most opportunities of it — We should be care- 
fui of not offending some, by obliging others. 

XIX. I come now to speak of that sort of bounty, 
which consists not in giving, but in labouring for 
another^s good ; and extends itself, as to the repubhc 
in gênerai, so to each member of the city in particu- 
lar. The civil law principally gives us opportunities 
of exercising this ; for there is nothing more proper 
to get a man interest and crédit in the world, than 
the managing the law-suits of a great niany persons, 
the assisting them with his advice, and doing for 
them ail that he can by his knowledjge and skill in 
that learning : and therefore I admîte the wisdom 
of our ancestors, as for several reasons, so particu- 
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larly for this, that the knowledge and interprétation 
of their excellent civil law was counted a matter of 
the highest crédit and réputation among them. This 
the greatest men hâve kept constantly among thenK* 
jselves, till this late sad disorder and conf^ion ôf 
every thing ; but now the glory of this sort Qf leam- 
ing, together with ail honours and degrees of di^ty* 
is utterly ruined and fallen to nothing : ahd'tq mak6 
the matter stUl so much the worse, Si this has hàp* 
pened in the days of one* whô, as he equalied in 
dignity ail that hâve gone before him, so he was far 
B]x)ve them in the knowledge of the iaws. This 
study then is approved of by most people, and-puts 
it in one's power to assist a great many, and? oblige 
them by kindnesses. There is another sort of 
knowledge nearly reiated to this ; the art, I mean, 
of persuaûve speaking, which carries more majesty 
and omament along with it, and ismore pleasing 
and liked of, by the generality of men : for what is 
there >in the world more extraordinary than élo- 
quence, vtrhether we consider the admiration of its 
hearers, the reliance of those who stand in need 
of its assistance, or the good will procured by it 
from those whom it défends î Our ancestors there- 
fore held this among the chief of their civil profes- 
sions. Any one then must oblige a great many, and 
hâve a large number of clients and dependents, who 
is able to speak well, and wilUng to take pains, and 
(as it was the custom among our good forefathers) 
is ready to undertake manypeople's causes, without 
ever expecting to be rewarded for his trouble. And 
hère I hâve a fair opportunity ofFered me to bemoan 
the great downfall, that I may not say the utter 
extinction of éloquence ; but that I am afraid I shall 
seem to complain for my own sake only. However, 
I cannot but with some concem take notice what a 
great many excellent orators we hâve lost; how 

* Ser. Salpicius, on« of tbo nott emineat tmoax the Bnm iM^ 1« 
liiatkUlintlMGlvttlam 
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few there are rising, from whom we can expect any 
thing ; and how much fewer who are able to perform 
aiid do any thing ; and for ail that, how many full of 
impudence and presumption. Now it is not for aU, 
nor indeed for very many, to be either skilful law- 
yers or éloquent pîeaders : however, there îs no one, 
if he would make it his business, but may do friendly 
offices to several people ; either by bêgging some 
kindnesses for them, or by recoramending their 
cases to the judges and officers, or by being indus- 
trious in promoting their interests, or, htôtly, by 
using his endeavours with those who either are' able 
lawyers or éloquent orators ; which whoever shall 
do, wili make a great many be beholden to him, and 
get himself a gênerai interest in the world. There 
is one thing however of which I would take notice ; 
though I tMnk it is so obvions, that I hardly need to 
do it ; which is, to hâve a care of ofTending some whilst 
he is endeavouring to be serviceable to others : for 
it often cornes to pass, that such do an unkindness, 
either to those whom they ought to hâve obliged, or to 
those who are able to make them suffer for it after- 
ward ; which shows carelessness and négligence if 
done undesignedly ; but if designedly, rashness and 
imprudence : and if it should happen that we are forced, 
though unwillingly, to disoblige any person, we must 
endeavour to excuse it as well sus we are able, by 
showing the necessity we lay under of doinir so, and 
how it was utterly impossible for us to avoid it ; and 
must be careful and industrious to repair the injury, 
by making some reasonable amends for it afterward. 

In cnnferring favours merit rather than fortune ought to be observed 
— We should ne ver do an injury to one, for the aake of obligin^ 
another. 

XX. Now whenever we do a kindness or friendly 
office to another, we usually regard one of thèse two 
tbings, viz. either the honesty or the greatness of 
the person. It is easily said, and every one is ready 
enough to profess, that in placing their favoun» they 
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have much more respect to the merits of the person, 
than to his fortune in the world. This is very fairly 
and honestly spoken ; but yet I would be glad to be 
shown that man who is more willing to help one 
that is honest and poor than to get the favour of one 
that is wealthy and powerful : for who is not readies^ 
to be serviceable to those from whom he expects 
the most speedy requital î but people would do well 
to consider more thoroughly the natures of things ; 
for though a poor man, it is true, cannot make a 
requital ; yet, if he is honest, he will acknowledgè 
the obligation : and it was no unhandsome saying, 
whoever was the author of it, " That in case of a 
debt, the man who acknowledges it, doth not thereby 
pay it ; and the man who pays it, does no longer 
acknowledgè it ; but in case of an obligation, both 
he who retums it still continues to acknowledgè it, 
and he who acknowledges it thereby sujficiently re- 
turns it." But no w thpse, on the contrary, who value 
themselves on their riches, honours, and flourishing 
condition, will scorn to acknowledgè they are 
obliged for any kindness ; nay, will think they vouch- 
safe you a signal favour, even whilst you are doing 
them some considérable service ; and will always 
be jealous and suspicions over you, as though you 
demanded and expected something from them : but 
to have it ever said they were defended by you, or 
to be numbered among your dependents or clients, 
is as insupportable to them as even death itself; 
whereas your mean person, when any one does him 
a friendly office, considers it was done out of respect 
to himself, and not out of regard to his fortune or 
condition ; and endeavours to show himself sensible 
of the obligation, not to him only who has done him 
the kindness, but, as standing in need of some other 
men's assistance, to those others also, from whom 
he hopes for the like : and, if he should chance to 
do another any service, he does not endeavour ta 
cxy up and magnify it, but raXYiei to \&^^w NX '«^ 
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much as he is able. Another thing worth the con- 
sidering is this; that if you défend one that is 
wealthy and powerful, the obligation reaches only 
to the person himself, or perhaps just his cbildren ; 
but if you protect one that is needy and forsaken, 

{>rovided withal he be virtuous and modest, ail the 
ower sort of people immediately, that are not 
wicked, which is no inconsiderable part of the mul- 
titude, will look on you as their safeguard and pro- 
tection. On ail wnich accounts I am whoUy of 
opinion that a kindness is better bestowed on an 
• honest than it is on a wealthy and fortunate person. 
We should endeavour, it is frue, to the utmost of 
our power, to be serviceable to ail men of whatso- 
' ever condition ; but if there should happen a com- 
pétition between them, I am clearly for following 
Themistocles' advice, who being once asked, how 
he would marry his daughter, whether to one that 
was poor but honest, or to one that was rich but of 
an ill réputation ; made answer, **I had rather hâve 
a man without an estate, than hâve an estate with- 
out a man." But the mighty respect which is paid 
to riches has whoUy depraved and comipted our 
manners ; and yet what does it signify to any one 
of us, that such or such a person has got a plentiful 
fortune ? Perhaps it may be useful to him that has 
it, though not so neither always ; but allowing it to 
be so ; suppose he has got the world more at his 
command ; yet how, I would fain know, is he ever 
the honester for it ? But if a man be honest as 
well as wealthy, though I would not hâve him 
helped for the sake of his riches, yet I would not 
hâve him hindered on their account neither : but in 
*; every case hâve it fairly considercd, not how 
wealthy and great, but how good and deserving a 
person he is. I shall conclude this head with only 
one nile more ; which is, never, for the sake of 
doing any one a kindness, to venture on that which 
i3 unjust'in itself, or injurious to a third person : for 
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no crédit can be solid and durable unless built on the 
foimdations of justice and honesty ; without which 
nothing can be virtuous or commendabie. 

The first duty of the governors of a state to secure each individu»] 
in the possession of his property ; not to hurden the people with 
taxes, a second duty : a third, to furnish the people with neces- 
saries. 

XXI. Having thu9 discoursed of the one sortof 
kindnesses, which are done to particular members 
of the city ; we are novv, in the next place, to speak 
of those others, which are done to them ail, and to 
the commonwealth in gênerai. Now thèse again are 
of two sorts, the one more immediately relating to 
the community ; the other reaching down to each 
member in particular ; which latter is more grateful 
and acceptable. We should show our beneficence, 
as far as we are able, in both thèse ways ; but espe- 
cially in this latter, which relates to each one of the 
particular members : in which however one caution 
must be observed, that nothing be done in behalf of 
particulars, but that which is useful, or at least not 
prejudicial to the commonwealth in gênerai. C. 
Gracchus, for instance, made a large distribution of 
corn to the people ; and the effect of it was, that the 
treasury was exhausted by it : Marcus Octavius was 
one that was moderate, which was a kindness to the 
multitude and no ways a burden or grievance to the 
state ; and, accordingly, both the public and ail the 
members of the city received benefit from it. But 
the principal thing for a govemor to take care of 
is, that each individual be secured in the quiet en- 
jojnnent of his own, and that private men be not 
dispossessed of what they hâve, under a pretence of 
serving and taking care of the public : for nothing is 
more destructive to the peace of any nation than to 
bring in a new distribution of estâtes, which was 
attempted by Philip, in the time of his tribuneship: 
however, he' auicfcly cave over his design, and did 
not persist stobbonuy m defeuce ol \\.^ ^ ^^Miïa^sOc»^ 
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found it was so vigorously opposed ; but in his piib-> 
lie speeches and harangues to the people, among a 
great many things to obtain their favour, he was 
heard to say one of very dangerous conséquence ; — 
That the whole city had not two thousand men in 
it that were masters of estâtes: a very pernicious 
and desperate saying, directly tending to bring ail 
things to a level ; which is the greatest misfortune 
that can befall any people : for to what end were 
cities and commonwealths established, but only that 
every one might be safer and securer in the enjoy- 
ment of his own ? For though men are by nature 
sociable créatures, yet it was the design of preserv* 
ing what they had that first put them on building of 
cities for a refuge. It is a second duty of the gover- 
nors of a state to see that the people be not forced 
to pay taxes, as they often were in our forefathers^ 
time, partly because they were alwajrs in war, and 
partly by reason of the lowness of the treasury. 
This'is an inconvenience, which ought, as far as 
possible, to be provided against beforehand : but if 
any state should be under such circumstances, as 
that it must be forced to make use of this expédient ; 
— ^I say any state, because I am unwilling to sup- 

r}se 80 unhappy a thing of our own ; besides that 
speak hère of ail of them in gênerai ; — ^but if, I say, 
any state should be brought to such a pitch, due care 
must be taken to let the people know that it is abso- 
lutely necessary, as afFairs now stand ; and that 
otherwise they must needs be inevitably ruined. 
Again, it is yet farther required of those men who 
frovem and préside in a commonwealth, to see that 
it be fumished with ail the conveniences and neces- 
saries of life. To tell what thèse are, and how to 
be provided, would be altogether needless in this 
place, since it is sufficiently known already ; I only 
thought fit just to touch on it. But in ail kinds of 
business, and managing afTairs of a public nature, 
there is nothing more necessary than always to keep 
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one's self clear and untainted, so as not to lie uiider 
the least suspicion of avarice. " I could heartily 
wish," said Gains Pontius, the Samnite, " that For- 
tune had reserved mç to those times, and that it had 
been my fate to be then born, whenever the Romans 
shall begin to take bribes ; I should quickly hâve put 
an end to their flourishing empire." Truly he must 
hâve waited a pretty many âges ; for that is a kind 
of evil which but lately bas begim to infest this re- 
public. If Pontius, therefore, were so great a man 
as he pretended to be, I am very well satisfied with 
his being born when he was, and not in those times 
which hâve lately happened. It is not yet a hundred 
and ten years ago since Lucius Piso got a law to be 
enacted against the corruption of magistrates, where- 
as there had never been any one before ; but since 
that time there hâve been so many laws, and still 
every new one more severe than the former; somany 
persons accused and condemned ; such a war stirred 
up in the bowels of Italy, by those who were afraid of 
being brought to punishment ; such shameful extor- 
tion, and pillaging our allies, by those who bave de- 
fied ail laws and courts of justice ;— that we are rather 
beholden to the weakness of others, than our own 
strength of virtues, that we are not utterly ruined. 

Examples of contempt of money among the ancient Romans— The 
honour attached to this virtue— The danger and folly of theproject 
of levelling estâtes. 

XXII. Panaetius highly commends Africanus for 
his being uncorrnpt as to the matter of money. It 
is a virtue that well deserved his commendation : 
but I think there were others in that great person, 
which deserved it much more ; to be untainted with 
money being not properly a virtue of that man as of 
those times in gênerai. Paulus ^Emilius had ail the 
wealth of Macedonia in his power, which amounted 
to almost an inanité value ; so that he brought such 
a sum into the treasury, as that the single booty of 
that one gênerai supersedcd the uece^W.^ oi ^^ 
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taxes for the future ; and yet he brought nothîng to 
his,own house but the etemal memory of his name 
and achievements. Africanus followed the example 
of his father, and returned nothing richer from the 
overthrow of Carthage. So Mummius, who "was 
afterward his partner in the censorship; did he 
make himself a farthing the wealthier by razing one 
of the wealthiest cities in the world î* No, he rather 
chose to make Italy fine with the spoils of his ene^ ., . 
mies, than his own house ; though in my opiniott' 
the ornaments of Italy reflect a bright lustre on his 
own house too. There is no vice then (that I may 
return to the subject from which I hâve digressed) 
more détestable than avarice ; more especially in 
great men, and such as bear sway in the govern- 
ment of a state ; for it is not only mean for a man 
to make a prey and advantage of the commonwealth, 
but even impious and abominable. That oracle 
therefore of the Pythian Apollo, that nothing but 
avarice should be the ruin of Sparta, doth not seem 
desifïned for the Lacedaemonians only, but for every 
wealthy and flourishing nation. And as avarice is 
thus very destructive to a state, so to appear upright 
and regardless of money, is the most certain method 
those in power can make use of for procuring the 
love and good-liking of the people : but those, who, 
designing to curry their favour, attempt new laws 
about the levelling estâtes, so as to force the right 
owners from their lawful possessions ; or propose 
to make creditors remit ail the debts, which injus- 
tice are due to them ; plainly undermine the two 
principal pillars and supports of the government : in 
the first place, concord and unity amongst the citi- 
zens, which can ne ver be kept up, whilst some are 
deprived of what is justly their due, and others dis- 
charged from the necessity of payment ; secondly, 
justice, which immediately must sink into ruins, if 

* Corinth, which was razed by Mummius, the same year that 
Carthage was by Scipio. 
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men cannot be secured in the possession of what is 
their own : for that (as we before remarked) is the 
chief end and aim of inen's gathering into societies, 
and building of cities, that each one might freely 
enjoy what is his right, without any danger or fear 
of being deprived of it. Besides this, the authors of 
thèse pernicious designs never get that good-wiil, 
which they propose, from their citizens ; for, as for 
^those nven, who are losers by such a method, it is 
,^r certain that they will be theîr enemies for it ; and 
those who are gainers will be sure to prétend that 
they never desired it, especially in the business of 
having debts forgiven : there êvery one dissembles 
how glad he is of it, for fear it should be thought he 
was not able to pay them : but those men, to whom 
such designs are pfejudicial, will hardly forget them, 
but show a perpétuai grudge and resentment. And 
though the number of thèse, who are thus wickedly 
befriended, be greater than of those who are inju- 
riously robbed ; yet it doth not follow that therefore 
they are more powerful ; for it is not the number, 
but the quality of the persons that must cany it in 
this case. Besides, what reason or equity is there 
when estâtes hâve been held for a great many years, 
or perhaps âges, that the rightful owners should be 
thrust out from them, and others, that never had any, 
should come and possess them î 

Evils arising to a state from insecurity of property — ^The wise con» 

duct of Aratus the Sicyonian. 

XXIII. For such kind of partial, injurions pro- 
ceedings, the Spartans once banished Lysander, one 
of their ephori ; and put to death Agis their king, 
for the same teason ; an action unheard of before in 
that city. This was succeedèd by such grievous 
contentions and discords in the state, as that t3rranny 
and oppression got the upper hand amongst them ; 
the nobles were banished from their native country, 
and the best constituted repubhc on the face of the 
earth was utterly dissolved and bTO\x^\v\. voXa ^^t5»» 
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8ion. Nor did this mischief end with the Spartans 
only ; but, like a contagion, spreading itself farther, 
involved ail Greece in the same miseries and calami- 
ties. Pray, what is it that ruined our own two 
Gracchi, sons of the famous Tiberius Gracchus, and 
grandsons of Africanus, but only thèse controversies 
about levelling estâtes? Aratus the Sicyonian is 
deservedly commended as much on the other hand : 
he, when his country for fifty years together had 
been greatly oppressed and overrun by tyrants, went 
secretly one mght from Argos to Sicyon, and made 
himself master of the city by surprise ; and unex- 
pectedly falling on Nicocles, the then tyrant, he put 
him to flight. This being done, he recalled six 
hundred of ihe wealthy citizens, who had ail been 
formerly banished by the tyrant; and by this his 
arrivai, delivered the city from slavery and oppres- 
sion: but he afterward found it wouid be a great 
deal of trouble to settle the business of their estâtes 
and possessions ; for he thought on the one hand it 
was very unreasonable that those men, whom he 
had restored, should want, whilst others enjoyed 
what in equity was theirs ; and yet it seemed hard 
on the other side, that men should be thrust out of 
those possessions, which now they had held for 
thèse fifty years : if, more especiaily it were like- 
wise considered, that it could not but happen in so 
long a time, that they must hâve gone, a great part 
of them, from one to another, either by inheritance, 
purchase, dowry or the like, and therefore were 
possessed by the présent incumbents, without having 
mjured the rightful proprietors. On thèse considéra- 
tions, he judged it necessary, both to bear with the 
latter in the enjoyment of what they had, yet to 
satisfy the former, whom it justly belonged to : and 
finding a large sum of money was requisite to settle 
this business as it ought to be, he told them he had 
occasion to go to Alexandria, and ordered they 
should not concem themselves about it tUl his re« 
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turn. He goes accordingly with ail possible speed 
to his old friend Ptolemy, who at that time was 
reigning in Alexaiidria, being the second king after 
the founding of that city. Having told him his 
design of settling liberty in his country, and the 
reasons that put him on undertaking that voyage, he 
quickly prevailed on that wealthy prince to supply 
him with a quantity of money for his assistance : 
with this he immediately returns to Sicyon, and 
choosing out fifteen of the principal citizens to help 
him with their counsel on this occasion, he heard 
both the causes of those who possessed what had 
belonged to others, and of those who had lost what 
had been formerly their own. At last, he so man- 
aged the whole business, as that the estâtes being 
set at their true values, some were persuaded to part 
with what they had, and take an équivalent in money 
for it ; and others to neglect the recovery of their 
own, and rest themselves content with being paid 
its fuU value. By this meaiis the controversy was 
fairly determined, and ail went home satisfied with- 
out grudging or complaining. Hère was a great and 
extraordinary man now ! Hère was one that de- 
served to hâve been born in our republic ! This is 
the true way of dealing with citizens ; and not (as 
hath been practised amongst us twice) to make sale 
of their goods in the public markets, and hâve them 
cried by the voice of the common crier. But this 
famous Grecian, as was the duty of a wise and 
extraordinary person, thought it became alike to 
provide for ail ; and indeed every màgistrate, who 
proceeds on principles of reason and prudence, will 
always take care not to make any différence between 
the interests of his people ; but will govern them ail 
by the same rule and standard of justice and equity. 
Hère is one man shall dwell in what belongs to 
another: what reason is there I beseech you for 
this ; that when I hâve bought, built, repaired, and 
laid out a great deal of money, anothec sl\.o\>2À^^\Si^ 
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and enjoy ail the fruits of it, in spite of ray teeth f 
Is not this plaiiùy to take away from one that which 
justly belongs to him, and give to another what he 
has no light to? As to the project of forgiving 
debts, I can see no reason in the world for it, unless 
it be reason that another should buy land with my 
inoney; and that he should hâve the land, but I 
never hâve my money. 

Faith the cément of public society— The duties of a good magis- 
trate — ^How one*8 nealth and estate are to be taken care of. 

XXIV. Care ought therefore to be taken before- 
hand, which it is easy to do by a great many ways, 
to keep people from running so much into debt, as 
may bring any damage or inconvenience to the 
public; and not, when they are in, to oblige the 
creditors to lose what is their own, and let the 
debtors gain what in justice is another's ; for nothing 
so céments and holds together in union ail the parts 
of a Society, as faith or crédit ; which can never be 
kept up, unless men are under some force and ne- 
cessity of honestly paying what they owe to one 
another. This design of having debtors excused 
from payment was never attempted with greater 
eagerness than whilst I was consul: men of ail 
ranks and degrees in the state took up arms and 
formed camps for the bringing it about ; whose en- 
deavours I resisted with so much vigpur, as that the 
republic was soon delivered from so pernicious an 
evil. There never were known greater debls in the 
city, nor ever more easily and faithfuUy paid ; and 
pray what was the reason of ail this î Why, becaùse 
when their hopes of defrauding were eut off, they 
found themselves under a necessity of payment. 
It is true, there is one who has since been a con- 
queror, though then he was conquered by my vigi- 
lance,* that has foimd ont means to effect thèse 

* He means Csesar, who being overwhelmed in debt, was sus- 
pcctcd in Catiline's time to favour his wicked designs ; and so may 
b« said to hâve been conquered by Cicero» when he ruined Catiline. 
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designs at a time when they would bring him no 
manner of advantage ; but such an inclination had 
that man to villany, that the bare doing of it was a 
pleasure to him, without any other invitation in the 
world. The sum then of what has been said is this, 
that such as désire the good of the repubhc must be 
sure to avoid this sort of hberality, which takes 
away from one what it gives to another ; and must 
consequently make it their principal care to uphold 
each member in his proper rights, according to the 
principles of justice and equity, so as neither to 
suffer the poorer sort of people to be wronged cmt 
oppressed by reason of their poverty, nor the richer 
to be hindered from keeping or demanding what i^ 
justly their own, by the envy of the others ; and, in 
fine, must aj^ly their most eamest endeavours, 
whether in war or peace, to increase the power, and 
enlarge the bounds and revenues of the republic. 
Thèse are the duties and exercises of great mea ; 
thèse are the things which were practised by our 
ancestors; and whoever pursues the same course 
will not ohly bring great advantage to the repabUc, 
but gain a mighty interest and réputation to himself. 
In thèse rules of duty, relating to thin^ profitable, 
Antipater the Tjnian, a Stoic philosopher, who 
lately died at Athens, thinks that two things hâve 
been omitted by Panaetius ; first, the care of getting 
and preserving one's health ; and, secondly, of an 
estate. 1 believe that great philosopher might omit 
them on purpose, because they are so easy and ob- 
vions to every one : however, it is certain they are 
both of them profitable. Now health is preserrod 
by considering the peculiar temper of one's body, 
aûd observing what agrées or does not agrée wioi 
it; by tempérance and modération in méats and 
drinks, and other things relating to the welfare of 
the body, by farbearance and abstinence as to the 
matter of pleasures; and, lastly, by the skill of 
phystciaitt, and the lÂe. An estate should be ^giA^ 
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nothing thaï is any ways scandalous or dishonest ; 
preserved by diligence and prudent management; 
and, lastly, by the same means bettered and aug- 
mented. But this whole subject is excellently han- 
dled by Xenophon the Socratic, in his book of 
Œconomics ; which I former ly translated from the 
Greek into Latin, when much about as old as yoii 
are at présent. 

The comparing of things profitable one with another.. 

XXV. The fourth chief head we proposed to speak 
of was the comparing things profitable one with 
another; which is oftentimes necessary, however 
neglected or forgotten by Panaetius : for we use lo 
compare either the goods of the body with those 
of fortune ; or thèse back again with those of the 
body ; or, lastly, those both of the one and the other 
amongst themselves. First, the goods of the body 
are compared with those of fortune ; as it is more 
eligible, suppose, to be healthy than rich : secondly, 
thèse back again with those of the body ; as it is 
better to be rich than of a robust constitution: 
thirdly, those of the body with one another; as 
health is préférable to pleasure, or strength to acti^ 
vity : and, lastly, those of fortune with one another ; 
as if glory should be preferred before riches, or an 
estate in the city before another in the country. To 
this latter sort of comparing may be referrêd that 
answer of the senior Cato, who being once asked, 
what he conceived most profitable in the manage- 
ment of an estate î said, " To feed cattle well." And 
what the second? **To feed cattle prettv well." 
And what the third î " To feed cattle, thôugh but 
m." And what the fourth? "To till the ground." 
And then the inquirer proceeding still to ask, " Pray 
what do you think of letting money out to usury ?" — 
" Pray what do I think," replies Cato, " of kiïiing a 
man ?" From what has been said, and a great deal 
more, that might easily be added, it is sufficiently 
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manifest that profits are often compared with one 
another ; and that we had reason sufficient on our 
side, in making this a fourth head for the finding oui 
our duty: but as for the business of getting an 
estate, and placing out money to the best advantage, 
and I wish I might add of applying it to the beat 
uses ; there are certain honest men* who attend at 
the exchange that can better inform you than any 
of the philosophers that dispute in the schools. It is 
worth while, however, to know thèse things, because 
they relate to the business of profit, which has made 
up the subject of ali this book. Let us now pass on 
to what remains behind. 



BOOK m. 

Différence between the retirement of Africamus and Cieero— Borne 
good to be drawn out of evils. 

Chap. I. Cato, son Marcus, who was near of the 
same âge with Publius Scipio, the first that had the 
surname of Africanus given him, tells us it was a 
usual saying of his, that he was never less idle than 
when he was idle ; nor ever less alone than when he 
was alone : a noble and excellent sentence indeed, 
and worthy of so great and wise a person : by which 
it appears, that in the midst of leisure he could think 
of business, and was used when alone to converse 
with his own thoughts : so that he never was pro- 
perly idle, and needed no company to entertain 
him in his solitude. The two things, therefore, 
which bring a kind of dulness and heaviness on 
others, served but to sharpen and invigorate his 
mind, viz. solitude and leisure. I wish I could truly 
say the same of myself. But though I am not able 
to arrive at that inimitable temper of soûl, I désire 

* So he cails, by way of dérision, the baisers, eli9Xi^«i%> %b^% 
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at least to corne as near it as is possible ; and being 
exeluded, by open violence and impious arms, from 
having aught to do with afFairs of the senale or busi- 
ness of the bar, I wholly betake myself to a life of 
retirement ; and for that very reason hâve abandoned 
the city, and ara often alone, only going from one 
âeat to another in the country. Eut, alas ! my lei* 
sure is not to be compared with that of Africanus, 
nor my solitude with his solitude ! for he was em- 
ployed at that very time in places of the greatest 
réputation in the public ; and his leisure was only a 
voluntary retirement, to give himself respite from 
business for a season ; and his solitude only a kind 
of port or haven, into which he withdrew himself 
from the disturbances of company: whereas my 
leisure ptoceeds not from any désire of respite, but 
from a want of business to employ myself about : for 
what proper work can 1 find to do, when there is no 
more a senate nor any courts of justice remaining 
entire, in which I might honourably show myself: 
therefore, whereas it was my former custoni to ap- 
pear much in public, and in the eye of my citizens ; 
I now, on the contrary, hide myself from them, to 
avoid the very sight of such packs of villains as are 
every where abroad ; and as much as is possible 
confine myself to solitude. But since this is given 
us for a rule by the learned, that when several evils 
are threatening us at once, we should not only 
choose to undergo the least, but extract some ad- 
vantage out of them, if it be possible ; I therefore, 
in the midst of ail thèse présent niisfortunes, gain 
the small advantage of quiet and retirement, (though 
not such a quiet as he might hâve expccted, whose 
wisdom had formerly procured the peace of the pub- 
lic,) and endeavour not wholly to languish out that 
solitude, which not choice, but necessity has laid 
on me: though Africanus, indeed, I myself must 
eonfess, has got much greater glory by his sohtude 
and retirement ; for none of his thoughts are com« 
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mitted to writing, nor any monuments remain of 
what he did in his leisure, and when he was alone ; 
whereby we are given to understand that he never 
was idle, nor ever properly alone ; because he was 
always employed in méditation, and his mind was 
busy in searching out those things which, by think- 
ing, he made himself master of : but I, who hâve not 
got such a strength of genius as to be content when 
alone with the company of my bare thoughts, am 
forced to apply ail my studies and «ndeavours to 
the drudgery of writing : I hâve written more there- 
fore within a very short time, since the ruin of the 
state, than I did for some years while it was in its 
flourishing condition. 

The subject of duties the most useful part of ail philosophy — ^An 
exhortation to his son to be diligent in his studies. 

II. Now, though ail philosophy, roy dear Cicero, 
be rich, as it were, and a plentiful soil, which has 
not any part of it waste and uncultivated ; yet there 
is no part that is more fruitful in it, or from which 
more advantage accrues to the husbandman, than 
that which is employed about offices or duties; 
whence those precepts and directions are drawn, 
which lead toward a steady and virtuous way of 
living. Wherefore, though I doubt not but that 
Cratippus, the greatest philosopher of our âge, is 
daily inculcating thèse things to you, and you are 
recéiving them with that attention they deserve; 
yet I hâve thought it not wholly unnecessary to 
remind you myself of so important a matter, and 
could wish that your ears might continuaUy ring, as 
it were, with such precepts, and not hear, as far as 
possible, any thing else. And as this is a method 
which is useful for ail men, who design to lead vir- 
tuous and creditable lives; so for no one living, 
perhaps, more than yourself. For consider, you are 
the son of an industrious father, one who has borne 
the greatest honours in the republic, and has got 
himself some crédit and réputation in the wotVâ.^ 
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people therefore will expect that you should follow 
my steps, and it is your part to see that you answer 
their expectation. Besides, it is no small thing you 
hâve taken on you, by being at Athens, and under 
the great Cratippus; whither since you are gone, as 
it were, to a staple and mart of good literature, it 
will be scandalous for you to retum again empty, 
and bring a reproach both on the place and your 
master: wherefore, dear son, be industrious and 
diligent, and spare no manner of pains and labour 
(if I may call it a labour, and not rather a pleasure, 
to study and leam) that you may make a good use 
of thèse advantages before you ; and when ail things 
are thus plentifufly supplied on my part, let it never 
be said that you yourself are wanting to your own 
greatest interest. But I shaU say no more on this 
at présent, having heretofore written again and again 
to you, by way of exhortation. Let us now proceed 
to the fifth and last part of our proposed division. 
Panœtius, then, who, without ail controversy, has 
written most accurately on the subject of duties, and 
whom in this work, with a little altération, I hâve 
hitherto followed, lays down, as was said, three 
gênerai heads, which men use in consulting or de- 
fiberating conceming their duty. In the first it is 
questioned, whether the action they are going about 
be honest or dishonest ; in the second, whether it be 
profitable or unprofitable ; in the third, how a good 
Inan ought to détermine the case, if that which 
seems honest should corne into compétition with 
that wfaioh seems profitable. Of the two former 
heads he has given us an account in his first three 
books, and therein has promised to go on with the 
third of them'; but has failed, it' should seem, pf 
being so good as his word : which I wonder at the 
more on this account ; because we are told by his 
scholar Posidonius that he lived thirty years after 
l^ose books were published. And I cannot but be 
0mprised at the same Posidonius, that having an 
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occasion, in some of his writings, to discourse on 
this argument, he should do more than briefly touch 
on it; especially seeing he himself has observed, 
that in ail philosophy there is no one subject more 
necessary and important. Some indeed think, whora 
I cannot agrée with, that Panaetius did not forget 
this part, but omitted it on purpose; and that in 
plain truth it ought to be omîlted, since profit can 
never be really contrary to honesty: whether it 
ought to be omitted or not, may perhaps be a ques- 
tion ; but whether Panaetius first designed it or no, 
and yet afterward neglected it, I think can be none : 
for a writer certainly, that proposes three heads, 
and goes through with but two of them, must needs 
design to discourse on the third ; nay, he tells us 
himself in the close of his third book, that he would 
afterward proceed to this remaining part. Besides, 
we hâve the authority of Posidonius to vouch it, 
who in one of his letters has given us a saying of 
Rutilius Rufus, who was scholar to Panaetius as well 
as himself; that as never any painter had been yet 
80 bold as to venture on fmishing that pièce of 
Venus, which Apelles left imperfect at the island 
Cos ; (the beauty of the face making ail men despair 
ever to paint a body that should be answerable to 
it ;) so the excellency of that which Pannetius had 
written on this subject made others afraid of attempt- 
iug to add that wluch he had omitted. 

The danger of separating profit from honesty— What the Stolcs mean 
by living according to nature— The most perfect virtue, as it is 
counted by the muJtitade, is really imperfect. 

III. That Panaetius, therefore, did think he was 
obliged to discourse on this part, is beyond ail ques- 
tion ; but whether he was mistaken in his judgment 
Ot not, when he laid down his head, as the third of 
deliberating for the finding out our duty, may per- 
haps be disputed; for whether, according to the 
opmion of the Stoics, we take virtue or honesty to 
be the only good ; ot, according lo lY^aX o^ \îcvfc"^«cv- 
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patetics, acknowledge it so to be the chief good^ 
that all things else are just as nothing against it ^ — it 
is certain, on either of thèse suppositions, that prc^t 
cannot be put in balance against honesty. We aie 
therefore told that Socrates used even to curse 
those people who disjoined these things in thought 
and conception, which are one and the satne in na- 
ture and reality : and the Stoics are so far of his 
opinion, as constantly to maintain, that whatever is 
honest must be also profitable, and whatever is pro- 
stable must be also honest. It is true, had Panstius 
been one of those who assert that vurtue is there- 
fore only désirable, beoause it brings something of 
profit along with it ; like some, who think nothing 
any farther worth seeking for, than as it begets 
pleasure, or exemption from pain; we could then 
Jiave allowed him the liberty of saying that profit is 
90ipetimes répugnant to honesty ; but seeing he was 
one who thought nothing to be good except that 
which is honest, and avows, that whatever is con- 
trary to honesty, and appears to us under the notion 
of profit, can neither, if we hâve it, make life ever 
the better, nor if we hâve it not, ever the worse ; — 
he should not, methinks, hâve brought in such a 
délibération, wherein that which seenis profitable 
comes into compétition with that which is honest : 
for that which the Stoics call their sovereign good, 
(to live in conformity with the dictâtes of nature,) 
means, I suppose, no more than this ; that we should 
always live agreeably to the rules of virtue ; and 
should use other things, which are suited and adapted 
to our natural inclinations, no farther than virtue 
permits and allows them. Now this being so, there 
are several of opinion that this gênerai he^d, wherein 
profit and honesty are compared with one another, 
was Improperly brought in, and that there ought 
HQt tQ h^ve been given any rules or directions on 
^iiis subje/ct, Now your perfect honesty, which is 
^]ily and prop^rly calléd by that name, is only to bç 
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found in your perfectly wise men, and caii nêver be 

eossibly separated from virtue ; but those men, who 
ave not this perfect wisdom, must by no means 
g retend to such a perfect honesty, though they may 
ave some shadows and resemblances of it ; for au 
those duties, of which we are treating in thèse books, 
hâve the name of middle ones given them by the 
Stoics, which are common indiffêrently to ail men 
in gênerai, and are not confined to any particular 
number of them. But several get them, either by 
the peculiar happbiess of their natures, or by a con- 
stant proffress m study and leaming ; whereas those 
others, which they call right ones, are perfect and 
consummate, or (as they thenuselves express it) 
hâve ail their numbers, which none can attaiato but 
the perfectly wise. It is true that the vuLgar, as 
80on as they see any action of such a nature, as 
indeed is no more than a middle kind of duty, are 
immediately thinking it a perfect and complète one ; 
fôr the common sort of people cannot tell what is * 
perfect, and by conséquence do not know how much 
any virtue or excellence comes short of it : but ftid- 
ing it answer the highest of their conceptions, they 
imagine it wants nothing of being as perfect as can 
be ; just as it happens in judging of poems or pièces 
of paintmg, and such like ; those who are not judges 
are eenerally pleased with and praise those things 
which by no means deserve praise or commendation ; 
because, I suppose there may be something that is 
good in them, which serves well enough to take 
with those that are ignorant, and who hâve not 60 
much skill as to be able to discover their several im- 
perfections ; and, therefore, when they are instructed 
by those who understand it better, they are brought 
without difficulty to forsake their opimons. 

The greatest men not perfectly wise — ^Profit ought not to be com- 
pared with the middle, any more than with the perfect honesty. 

IV. Those duties, therefore, which make up tbô 
subject of this inquiry, by the Stoics ?cc^ c^ovsbc^»^ ^ 
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kind of second-rate honesty, which is not confined 
to their wise men only, but is common and open to 
ail mankind ; and therefore ail those who hâve any 
kind of sensé of inclination for virtue are very sen- 
sibly touched and affected with it : for you are not 
to imagine when we call.the two Decii or Scipios 
magnanimous, and give Fabricius and Aristides the 
appellation of Just, that we set them for patterns 
of siich justice and magnanimity, as we suppose to 
be in those who are perfectly wise : for they were 
none of them wise in that exalted sensé, which we 
would hère be understood to mean by that word. 
Nay, those who were counted and surnamed the 
Wise, such £is Cato, for instance, and La^lius, and 
particularly the famous seven, yet in truth and 
reality were not such ; but by frequently practising 
that middle sort of duties, had got a sort of show 
and resemblance of true wisdora. As no profit 
therefore ought ever to be put in opposition to that 
which is truly and perfectly virtuous and honest ; sô 
neither should any interest, or convenience of life, 
be set up against that which is ordinarily called so, 
and which is foUowed by those who désire to be 
counted men of honesty and integrity: and we 
should be as careful to live up to that honesty, 
whereof we are capable, as the perfectly wise are 
of keeping close to that which is truly such, and 
may in strictness of speech be called by that name : 
for whatever attainments we hâve made in virtue, 
they will never stand us in any mighty stead, if we 
be not thus careful of holding constantly to our 
duty. What has hitherto been said can be applied 
to those only who make goodness consist in hving 
according to their duty : but those men who nieasure 
the goodness of things by some profit or ndvantage 
which they bring along wïth them, and who let thèse 
prevail with them above virtue and honesty, fre- 
quently in deliberating use to put that, which they 
take to be profitable, into the balance against jus* 
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tîce and honesty; but good and wise men never 
oifer to do it. I am therefore of opinion, when 
Panaetius tells us that men use to deliberate, in con- 
sidering which of thèse two they should choose, that 
h,^ meant no more than what his words strictly sig- 
nify, viz. that they use to do this, and not that realfy 
they ought to do it : for it is infinitely scandalous, 
not only to prefer a pretended advantage before duty 
and conscience ; but so much as to bring them to 
the contest and compétition, and to doubt whether 
tlie one of them should be chosen before the other. 
If this be so, you will be ready to ask me, '* How 
then comes there to be any doubt at ail t And what 
ÎB it that re^uires considération on this subject 1** X 
suppose it is this: that it sométimes happent lioetl 
are not so very certain whether the acticm didibe- 
rated on be honest or not honest ; for that which is 
usually connted a pièce of villany, is frequehtly 
changed by the times or circumstances, and is found 
to be the contrary. To lay down one instance, 
which may serve to give some light to a great many 
others; pray, what greater wickedness can there 
be on earth, if we speak in gênerai, than for any one 
to murder, not only a man, but a familiar friend ? 
And shall we therefore afiirm that he is chargeable 
with a crime, who has murdered a t3rrant, thoogh he 
were his familiar? The people of Rome, I am sureî 
will not say so, by whom this is counted amongst 
the greatest and most glorious actions in the wond, 
You will say then, does not iuterest hère carry 
it affainst honesty î No, but rather honesty volun-» 
tariJy foUows interest. If therefore we woqlclf on 
ail émergences, be sure to détermina ourselyes 
aright, when that which we call oipr adyant^ç pr 
interest seems to be répugnant to that ^hic^ is 
honest, we must lay dqwn some gene^ yul^t QT 
measure, which, if we will make use of in ji^djg^ing 
about things, we sl^all neyer be mistaken as to pQJàts 
of duty. Now this measure î wôuldliâv^ \,b\À'^w\.- 

N2 
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formable to the doctrines and princîples of the 
Stoics, which I principally follow throughout Uiis 
work : for though I confess that the ancieht Acadé- 
mies and your Peripatetics, which were formerlv 
the same, make honesty far préférable to that which 
seems one's interest; yet those who assert that 
whatever is honest must be also profitable, and no- 
thing is profitable but what is honest, talk much 
more bravely and heroically ou this subject, than 
those who aUow that there are some things honest 
which are not profitable, and some things profitable 
which are not honest: and we hare very great 
liberty given us by our academy, so as never to be 
tied up to certain tenets, but are left free to défend 
what we think most probable. 

The ill effecU of men injoring othert for their own advanUgo. 

V. But to retum to our gênerai rule or measure : 
fhere is nothing on earth then so contrary to nature, 
neither death, nor poverty, nor pain, nor whatever 
olher evil can befall a man, either in his body or 
fortune, as to take away any thing wrongfully from 
another, and do ohe's self a kindness by injurinff 
one's neighbour : for, in the first place, it ruins aU 
manner of society and intercourse amoiigst men; 
since it is plain, that if once men arrive at such a 
pass as to plunder and injure the reét of their neigh- 
Dours, out of hopes to procure some advantage to 
themselves, there must follow of course a dissolu- 
tion of that society which of ail things in the world 
is most affreeable to nature. Should we suppose, 
for exam^e, that the bodily members had every one 
of them got an opinion, that to draw to itself au the 
yigour of its neighbours would very much serve to 
încrease its own ; it is certain the whole body mus! 
decay and perish: and just so, should every onc 
amongst us deprive other people of their profits and 
advantages, and take away ail he could get from 
them, with design of applying it only to his ow» 
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use, the gênerai society and fellowship of mankind 
muet of necessity be broken: for though it is no 
more than what Nature will allow of, that each man 
shotûd look after himself in the first place, and fur- 
nish hiinself with the necessaries of life, before he 
takes care to provide for other people ; yet the same 
Nature will oy no means permit that any one 
should rise by his thrusting down another, and in- 
crease his own fortune by the spoils of his neigh- 
bours: and not only Nature, that is the universal 
law or consent of nations, but particular laws, by 
which several countries and commonwealths are 
govemed, hâve commanded likewise, that no one 
be suffered to do an injury to another for the sake 
of procuring any advantage to himself: for the very 
design and end of laws is to keep up agreement and 
union amongët citizens ; which whoever destroys, 
is by them punifthed, not with the loss of his goods 
sdone, but with prisons, banishment, or even death 
itself. But nature and right reason, as being at 
once both a human and divine law too, command 
this duty with much greater authority : and whoever 
obeys them, (as ail m en must, who propose to live 
according to the rules of nature,) will never be 
guilty of coveting what is another's, or applying to 
his own use what had first been injuriously tScen 
from his neighbour : for certainly greatness and élé- 
vation of som, as also the virtues of courtesy, justice, 
and liberality, are much more agreeable to nature 
and right reason, than pleasure, than riches, than 
even life itself; to despise ail which, and regard 
them as nothing, when they come to be compared 
with the public interest, is the duty of a brave and 
exalted spirit; whereas, to rob another for one's 
own advantage, is (as has been shown) more con- 
trary to nature than death, than pain, or any other 
evil whatever of that kind. Again, those men live 
much more according to nature, who suffer perpétuai 
trociUes and labours for the good and preservatLoc^ 
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were it possible, of ail men, (like Hercules of old, 
whom men, as a grateful requital for his beneâts, 
report to be placed among the number of the gods,) 
than those who consume ail their lives in retirement, 
where they are not only free from disturbances and 
vexations, but are furnished with ail the pleasures 
and conveniences of life ; and hâve, moreover, the 
advantages of strength and comeliness superadded 
to them: and accordindy we find it to be so in 
effect, that ail the most great and extraordinary 
geniuses hâve preferred ail the troubles and difficul- 
ties of the former before the quiet and ease of this 
latter way of living. From ail which laid togetjber, 
it unanswerably foUows, that whoever lives s^eea- 
bly to the dictâtes of nature can never be gimty of 
injuring another. In fine, he that injures aiiother to 
do himself a kndness, either thinks he does nothing 
that is contrary to nature, or that the doing an injury 
is a less degree of evil than death, or poverty, or pain, 
or loss of children, friends, or relations. If'he thinks 
that in wronging and abusing others he doth not do 
any thing that is contrary to nature, it is in vain to 
dispute any longer with such a one, who takes away 
from man the distinguishing part,, and very charac- 
teristic, as it were, of his nature : but if ne allows 
that it is indeed an evil; only thinks that some 
others, such as poverty, pain, or death, may be 
worse, he is grossly mistaken, in being of opmion 
that the ills which touch nothing but the body or for- 
tune can be greater than those which affect the soûl. 

The interest of individuals inséparable from that of the whole com- 
munity— Tlie rule of not wronging another for our own aidvantage 
extends to ail mankind. 

VI. We should ail of us therefor^ propose the 
same end, and every one think his own interest, in 
particular, to be the same with that of the commu- 
nity in gênerai: which, if each one endeavour to 
draw solely to himself, ail union and agreement 
amongst men will be dissolved. And if Nature 
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enjoin us, that every m an should désire and procure 
the advantage of suiother, whoever he be, tliough 
for no other reason than because he is a m an, it 
necessarily follows that ail men are joined by the 
self-same nature, in one commoainterést ; which, if 
it be true, then ail men are subject to, and lire ^ 
equally under, the same law of nature : and if this 
be true, too, then certainly they are forbid, by that 
same law of nature, any ways to injure or wrong 
one another ; but the first of thèse is undoubtedly 
certain, therefore the last must needs be so likewise : 
for as to what is usually said by some men, that they 
woii)d âot take -ony thing away froni a father or 
brother for their own advantage, but that there is 
not the same reason for their ordinary citizens, it is 
foolish and absurd : fer they thrust themselves out 
from partaking of any privilèges, and from joining 
in common with the rest of their citizens, for the 
public goo4 ; an opinion that strikes at the very root 
and foundation of ail civil societies. Others there 
are, who are ready to confess that they ought to 
bear such a regard to fellow-citizens, but by no 
means allow of it in relation to strangers : now 
thèse men destroy that miiversal society of ail man- 
kind, which, if once taken away, kindness, Uberality, 
justice, and humanity mu^t utterly perish ; whiài 
excellent virtues whoever makes void, is chargeable 
"with impiety towards the immortal gods; for he 
breaks that society which they hâve established and 
settled araongst men ; the closest cernent or bond 
of which is the bemg of opinion, that for men to 
injure ànd wrong one another for their private inte- 
rests, is an evil that nature is much more averse 
ftrom than ail thpse which happen either to the body 
or fortune ; nav, and I might add, to the mind also, 
provided only they be not contrary to justice, queen 
of ail the rest. But what (perhaps some men will 
be apt to say) if a wise man be ready to perish for 
hunger, must not he take away victnai^a uqtsx '«sûs^ 
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ther, though a perfectly useless and insignifîcant 
fellow î Not at ail ; for life itself is not so dear to 
me, as a settled resolution of doing no wrong for 
my private advantage. But suppose this good man, 
almost dead with cold, should hâve it in his power 
to take Phalaris's clothes away, one of the most 
Savage and inhuman tyrants, would not you hâve 
fcim to do iti There is no great' difficulty in deter- 
mining such cases; for it is certain, if you take 
away any thing from another, though never so use- 
less and insignificant a créature, for no other end 
but to benejfit yourself by it, it is an inhuman action, 
and plainly contrary to the laws of nature : but if 
you are one, who by living will do very great ser- 
vice to the repubhc, or perhaps to the society of 
manltind in gênerai, and for that only reason take.. 
something from another, it is an action that is not 
to be found much fault with : but in ail other cases, 
every man is bound to bear his own misfortunes 
rather than to get quit of them by wronging his 
neighbour. You wiU say then, is it not more con- 
trary to nature to covet or seize what belongs to 
another, than to be in sickness, or want, or any such 
evil ? Yes ; but withal it is as contrary to nature 
to abandon ail care of the public interest ; for it is a 
pièce of injustice : whence it foUows, that an honest, 
prudent, and valiant person, whose death would 
Iwring a great disadvantage to the public, may take 
from an idle and useless citizen such things as are 
necessary for the maintenance of hfe, without any 
offence against the laws of nature, which aim at the 
préservation and interest of the public ; provided 
that he do not make the love of himself, and conceit 
of his own more than ordinary merits, an occasion 
of injuring and oppressing others : for he will per- 
form but the duties which justice requires of him, 
by thus taking care to be serviceable to the public, 
and upholding that (which I am often forced to 
mention) universal society between ail mankind. 
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As for the question proposed about Phalaris, it is 
easily answered; for tyrants are not members of 
human society, but rather its greatest and noost pes«. 
tilent enemies ; nor is it unnatural, if it lie in one's 
power to rob that man, whom it is even a virtue ancl 
a glory to murder. And it were heartily to be 
wished, that this whole destructive and impious race 
were utterly banished and excluded from amongst* 
men. Just as we eut of those members of the body 
which hâve got no longer either blood or spirits in 
them, and serve but to infect and corrupt the rest ; 
so should those monsters, which, under the shâpe 
and outside of men, conceal ail the savageiiess and 
croelty of beasts, be eut oflT, as if werp, and separated 
from thé body and society of mankind. Of much 
the same nature are ail those questions, in which 
the knowledge and understanding of our duty dé- 
pends on the knowledge of times and circumstances. 

Honesty alone, or at least chiefly, is désirable. 

VII. I believe then Panaetius would hâve dis- 
coursed on such things as thèse, but that some 
accident, or perhaps other business, put a stop to 
bis designs. However, there are precepts enough 
laid down in his former books to résolve ail scruples 
and doubts concerning them ; from which we may 
leam what that is which is wicked, and therefore to 
be avoided ; and what that, which therefore is not 
to be avoided, because not at such times, and in 
such cases wicked. But since I am going, as it 
were, to crown a work, which was left imperfect by 
the author of it, though wanting but httle of being 
brought to perfection, I shall foUow the method of 
the geometricians : and as they do not use to de- 
monstrate every thing, but demand to hâve some 
tïùngH allowed them beforehand, by the help of 
which they more easily explain and demonstrate 
their designs ; so I demand of you, son Marcus, if 
you can, to grant me this foUowin^poBXxi^aXxâiGLs'CG&iâu 
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nothing is désirable for itself alone, but that which 
is honest : or, however, if Cratippus Will not permit 
you to do that, yet at least, I am sure, you must 
grant me this which foUows; that honesty is dé- 
sirable for its own sake, above ail things in the 
world : either of the two is sufficient for my purpose, 
and the one is probable as well as the otner, and 
nothing else besides them is so on this subject. And 
hère, in the first place, we must do right to PanaDtius, 
who does not say, as indeed he ought not, that that 
which is profitable could ever be contrary to that 
which is honest, but only that which has the appear- 
ance of such : and he often avows that nothin? is 
profitable but that which is honest, and that wnat- 
ever is honest is at the same time profitable ; and 
déclares their opinion, who first made a différence 
between those two, to be the greatest evil that ever 
yet spread itself abroad amongst men. Therefore, 
when he speaks of a contrariety between them, he 
means an ap^^arent, and not a real one ; which he 
therefore laid'down for one of the heads of his dis- 
course : not as though it were lawful for men ever 
to give profit the préférence before honesty; but 
only that they might be able to détermine themselves 
aright, if thèse two at any time should seem to inter- 
fère and be inconsistent with one another. This part, 
therefore, which he has omitted, I shall now supply ; 
not with any borrowed assistance from others, but 
purely, (as we say,) by my own strength; for I 
never had any thing come to my hands on this sub- 
ject that I could any ways approve of, since the 
time of Panaetius. 

Whatever is profitable must also be honest, and whatever is honest 
must also be profitable — The contrary opinion the great source of 
ail wickedness. 

VIII. Whenever therefore any thing comes in our 
view, which carries the appearance of profit along 
with it, we cannot but immediately be somewhat 
affected with it : but if, on taking a near^ view, we 
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ihid there is any thing base and dishonest, in Ihat 
which appeared to be profitable at first, it is our duty 
to reject it ; which is not to deprive us of what is 
really profitable, but only to let us understand that 
nothing dishonest can possibly be such. Now if 
nothing be so contrary to nature as baseness, and 
nothing so agreeable to nature as true profit, (which 
is certainljr so ; for she always desires what is right 
and becominff, and consistent with itself, and abhors 
the contrary,) then it necessarily follows, that what- 
ever is profitable can never hâve any baseness or 
dishonesty amiexed to it. Again, if we were bom 
for virtue or honestv, and this be the only désirable 
good, as Zeno woufd hâve it, or at lea&t so-much 
more so than every thing else, as to outweigh ail 
that can be put in the scale against it, which was 
Aristotle^s opinion; it must certainly follow, that 
honestv is the only, or however the greatest good : 
now wnatever is good must certainly be profitable ; 
whence it foUows, that whatever is honest must 
also certainly be profitable. It is a villanous error 
of some bad men, therefore, when any thin^ strikes 
them with an appearance of profit, to seize it imme- 
diately and enjoy it as such, without ever consider- 
ing its relation to honesty : hence corne assassina^ 
tions, poisonings, and making of false wiUs ; hence 
Itealing, embezzling the public monies, plundering 
and oppressing both citizens and confederates ; 
hence tiie insufferable power and insolence which 
aome men exercise, who are grown too great for the 
rest of their citizens : in fine, hence ambition, and 
the désire of rule, hâve produced their most cursed 
and déplorable eflfects, even in free comraonwealths ; 
than which nothing can be thought of more odioua 
and détestable : for men look on the fancied advan- 
tages of thinffs through a false perspective ; but as 
for the punisnment appendant to them, (I do not 
mean of the laws which they frequently break 
^irough ; but of basenesa and mshoneaty^ whk.^ ^ 
Cio. Vot. m*— O 
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much the more grievous,) that, I say, they never so 
much as think on at ail. Such people therefore are 
impious and abominable, and deserve to be excluded 
from ail society,^ who deliberate with themselves, 
and make it matter of doubt whether they should 
choose what they see to be honest, or wilfully com- 
mit what they know to be villany: for the very 
making a question of such a thing is criminal, thougn 
one should not proceed so far as to exécution. Those 
things therefore ought not to be deliberated at ail 
on, where the yery délibération is scandalous and 
dishonest: and wheneyer we do deliberate on any 
kind of subject, we should never do any thing out of 
hope and expectations that our actions will be con- 
cealed; for we ought to take this as a constant 
maxim, if we prétend to hâve made any progress in 
philosophy; that though we could hide ftom the 
eyes of aÛ men, and even of the gods themselves, 
whateyer we go about ; yet we should be careful to 
abstain from the vices of covetousness and injustice, 
of lasciviousness and incontinency. 

The story of Gyges, from Plato— No good man can be sednced into 
the commission of an immoral act, though secure from the fear of 
détection. 

IX. To this purpose Plato brin^ in that remarka- 
ble story of Gyges. A gaping m the earth being 
made by reason of some violent showers, as the 
story tells us, Gyges went down into the hollow of 
it, and found there lying a brazen horse, with a door 
in his side. This ne opened ; and looking in, dis- 
covered a dead man's body, of an unusual bulk, with 
a ring of gold on one of his fingers. This he puUs 
off, and puta on his own finger ; and then coming up, 
goes and joins himself to the rest of the shepherds ; 
for he was shepherd to the king at that time. Hère 
he observed, that on tuming the stone towards the 
palm of his hand, he became invisble to every body 
else, though others did not become so to lum ; and 
that on tuming it to its proper place, he immed^tely 
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became visible again, as before : making use there- 
fore of this lucky opportunity, he found out a way 
to seduce the queen, and by ner assistance to mur- 
der the king, his lord and master, and to make away 
those who might prove any hinderance or stop to 
his designs ; nor could any one possibly see or dis- 
cover him in any of thèse viUanies; so that he 
quickly, by the help of this ring, from a simple shep- 
herd became king of Lydia. Now had a truly wise 
man had the keeping of this ring, he would not hâve 
thought himself ever the more privileged to be guilty 
of any action that is wicked or détestable ; for good 
men désire to be virtuous and honest, and not to be 
secret, that so they may sin without danger. And 
hère some philosophers, men of more honesty than 
acuteness or subtilty, cry out that this story of 
Plato is a mère fiction ; as though he had said either 
that it really was, or indeed could be done. No ; 
the meaning and design of this example of Gyges 
and the ring, is this :---Suppose you could do any 
dishonest action, for the gratifying a lustful, covet- 
ous, or ambitions désire, so as that no one living 
could either know or suspect it, but both gods and 
men must be kept perfectly in ignorance ; whether 
in such case would you do it or no î Ay, but, say 
they, this is an impossible case ; though it is not so 
impossible neither : but that which I ask them is, 
what they would do, supposing that possible which 
they deny now to be so. The manner of their 
ai]niing is somewhat odd and illiterate; for they 
stm deny the possibility of it, and that they wiU 
stand to; not, it seems, understanding what the 
force and true import of this supposition is : for 
when we put the question to them, whether they 
would do such an action or not, supposing they 
could conceal it, we do not ask them, whether they 
can conceal or not, but put them, as it were, to th# 
rack or inquisition ; that so, if they say they woul^ 
gratify sucii desires on assurance ot vnv^xxrà^iT^^^^ 
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may know them to be villains by their own eooîe^ 
sion; but if they deny it, they may be forced to 
grant that every base and dishonest action is barelf 
as such to be snunned and detested. But to retum 
to our purpose, from which we hâve digressed. 

Men may do what is for their own adv&ntage, provided they inflict 
no injury on another — The obligations of justice should never be 
sacrificed to the solicitations of a friend. 

• 

X. There frequently happen a great many cases 
which disturb men^s minds, and put them into sus- 
pense, by the show of some profit which they seem to 
contain in them : not when men deliberate, whether 
they should leave and abandon their honesty for the 
sake of any profit, be it never so great ; for that is a 
pièce of wickedness, as was before observed : but, 
whether that action which appears to be profitable, 
may not safely be done v/ithout transgressing against 
honesty. It might not seem honest in Brutus, for 
example, to dépose Collatinus his brother consul 
from his oflSice, whose wisdom and conduct he him- 
self had made use of in expelling the kings: but 
since the chief men in the government had so or- 
dered, that the kindred of Supurbus, and very name 
of the Tarquins, should be banished the city, and 
no marks or footsteps be suffered to remain of 
monarchical government ; it was not only profitable 
thus to considt for the safety of his country, but so 
honest too, as that Collatinus himself ought joyfully 
to hâve acquiesced in it. That which was profitable 
therefore prevailed, because it was honest withal ; 
which, had it not been, it could never hâve been 
profitable. I cannot say the same in relation to that 
king, by whom this city was first founded; for a 
bare show of profit got the better over him, when 
he imbrued his hands in the blood of his own brother, 
because it seemed more profitable to reign by him- 
eelf, than in conjuuction with another : he broke ail 
the ties both of brotherly affection and common hu« 
manity, for the obtaining of an end which appeared 
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io be profitable, and yet really was net so. He prç- 
tended, however, for a show of honesty, that it was 
done to avenge an affront of his brother, who leaped 
with contempt over his new-raised waU ; a frivolous 
excuse, and, if true, not sufficient to serve his tum : 
by his favour, therefore, whether Quirinus or Romu- 
lus, I cannot but think he did a very ill action. Not 
that men are bound to be careless of their own inte- 
rests, or to part with that to others which themselves 
stand in need of ; but every one may do what he 
thinks for his own advantage, provided it be no injuiy 
or préjudice to another person. Chrysippus, amongst 
a great many very gooa sayings, has this one in pai^- 
ticular : " He that is runnmg a race ought to strive 
and endeavour," says he, " as much as he is able, to 
get before his antagonist ; but must not trip his heels 
up, or thrust him aside with his hands : so in life it 
is allowable that every one should get what is useful 
and convenient for his comfortable subsistence, but 
it is not so to take it away from other people.'^ But 
it is no where more difficult to keep to one's duty, 
than in the a^air of friendship ; for as not to do every 
thing that one handsomely can for the sake of a 
frieâ, so to do any thing that is base or dishonest, 
are both of them equally contrary to one's duty. 
But there is one very short and yet easy rule, which 
may serve to direct us in ail cases of this nature ; 
and it is this ; never to prefer that which only seems 
profitable, such as honours, riches, pleasure, and the 
like, before a kindness to a friend ; but never to do 
any thing for the sake of a friend that is an injury 
to the public, or a breach of one's oath, or other 
solemn engagement: for whoever does this, it is 
impossible he should ever be a good man. Should 
such a one therefore be judge in his friend's case, 
he would not by any means be biassed in his favour, 
but would whoUy lay aside the person of a friend as 
soon as he took on him that of a judge, Perhq», 
he migfat do so much for friendshlu'a 8»]iLâ^^&V^ 
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wish that his friend may hâve the juster cause ; and 
allow him as long time to speak for himself as the 
laws wUl permit of : but when he is to give in his 
sentence on oath, he will then remember that he 
calis God to witness, that is, I conceive, his own 
soûl and conscience, the divinest thing that God has 
granted to man. It is a good custom, therefore, we 
hâve received from ôur anceston,*if we did but ob- 
serve it, of desiring the judge to be as favourable to 
us as his oath wiU permit him : the meaning of which 
request is no more than this ; that he would do so 
much for us, as I just now said, might very honestly 
be done by a judge for his friend ; for if men were 
obliged to do every thing presently that their friends 
should désire of them, such agreements as thèse 
ought to be counted not friendships, but dangerous 
conspiracies. I speak hère only of the ordinary sort 
of friendships ; for in those which are found between 
perfectly wise men, there can be no danger of any 
such thing. Damon and Pythias, two of Pythagoras' 
followers, were so closely imited to one another in 
their affections, that when Dionysius, the Sicilian 
tyrant, had appointed a time whêrein one of them 
should die, and the party condemned had begged a 
few days' respite, wherein he might provide for his 
children and family, and recommend them to some- 
body who would take care of them after his death; 
the other delivered himself up in his stead, volunta- 
rily to die in the room of his friend, if he did not 
accordingly make his appearance. The prisoner 
came back at the day appointed, in order to his exé- 
cution ; which the tyrant perceiving, was so greatly 
araazed at their extraordinary faithfulness as to de- 
sire he might be admitted a third man in their friend- 
ship. In friendship, therefore, when that which 
seems profitable comes into compétition with that 
which is honest, the latter should always be prefer- 
red before the former ; but faith and religion shoukl 
b» preferred before frieudahip, whenever it demanda 
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any thing that is not reconcileable with virtue and 
honesty : which one rule, if but carefully attended 
to, is sufficient for the purpose we are now discuss- 
ing : which is to discover on every occasion what 
are those duties which friendship requires of us. 

In the management of public affairs the appearance of profit makes 
men relinqùish honei^-r-Examples of the contrary recommended. 

XI. The appeafeince of profit is also an occasion 
in public aifairs of making false steps, and doing 
several thin^ that are contrary to duty : thus our 
fathers, for instance, did ill in destroying and razing 
of Corinth ; the Athenians yet worse in making an 
order, that the people of ^gina should ail hâve their 
thumbs eut off, because they were powerful at sea. 
This, no question, was thought a profitable decree ; 
for JSgina seemed to threaten their port Piraeum, 
by reason of its neamess : but nothing can be truly 
profitable that is cruel ; for the nature of man, which 
we ought to foUow as the guide of our actions, of 
àil things in the world is most opposite to cruelty. 
Those do iU likewise, who banish ail strangers, and 
forbid them the city ; as Pennus did in the preceding 
âge, and Papius but lately : for though it is but fair, 
that he who is no citizen should not hâve the privi- 
lèges of those who are, (which was made into a law 
by two very wise consuls, viz. Crassus and Scaevola,) 
yet wholly to exclude them from having any thing 
to do there, is plainly against tho dictâtes and laws 
of humanity: and as thèse things are bad in the 
govemment of a state, so nothing is more splendid 
and glorious, on the other hand, than for that, which 
appears to be the interest of the pubhc, to be re- 
jected in comparison with justice and honesty. Our 
own commonwealth can abundantly supply us with 
examples of this nature, as on other occasions, S9 
more especiaUy in the second Punie war; when, 
after the loss of that fatal day at Cann», it showed 
more courage and bravery of résolution, than ever 
ithad doue after the greatestaucces&ea, Tto^tANrs&^ 
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not any sign of faint-heartedness seen, nor ever 
any mention of peace once heard of : so ^eat is the 
glory and brightness of honesty, as thaï it utterly 
overwhelms the appearance of interest. The Athe- 
nians, knowing they should never be able to resist 
the Persians, resolved by consent to abandon their 
city, and carrying their wives and their children to 
Trœzene, to défend by sea the liberties of Greece ; 
and when one Cyrsilus tried to persuade them not 
to leave their city, but receive Xerxes into it, they 
took him and stoned him ; not but that the man 
would hâve drawn them to a thing which was 
seemingly profitable, but that seeming profit was 
really none at ail, being contrary to honesty. The- 
mistocles, after that notable victory in the Persian 
war, told ail the people in a gênerai assembly, that 
he had thought on a thing which might prove of 
great use and advantage to the public, but which it 
was not convenient that every body should know of : 
he therefore desired they would appoint him some 
person to whom he might safely communicate it in 
secret: Aristides was immediately appointed ac- 
cordingly. Themistocles told him it would be no 
hard matter to fire in private the Spartan fleet, which 
was laid up at Gytheum, whereby the whole power 
of that republic must necessarily be ruined. Aris- 
tides, as soon as he knew the business, went back 
into the assembly, which was big with expectation 
of what he had to say, and let them ail know, that 
Themistocles' counsel indeed was advantageous, 
but by no means honest or creditable for the city : 
the Athenians, therefore, thinking what was dis- 
honest not to be truly profitable, rejected imme- 
diately the whole proposai, without having heard so 
much as what it was, on nothing else but this report 
of Aristides. How much better and more honestly 
did they do than we, who can suffer even pirates to 
live free from molestation, and yet demand tribute 
of our confederates and allies ! 
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A casepat, whether that which seems to be orofitable be honest or 
no— "nie arguments on either aide of two pnilosophers diffiering in 
opinion. 

Xn. Let US lay down this therefore as a standing 
maxim, that whatever is dishonest can never be pro- 
fitable ; no, not though we should arrive at the full 
possession of ail those advantages which we pro- 
posed to obtain by it. Nay, tlus very persuasion, 
that a thing may be profitable, though it is base and 
dishonest, is one oi the greatest misfortunes and 
calamities that could ever hâve happened to the life 
of man. But there often fall out, as was before 
obsenred, some peculiàr cases, wherein that which 
is honest has a seeming répugnance with that which 
is profitable ; so that it requires some farther con- 
sidération to know whether this répugnance be cer- 
tain and real, or whether they may not be brought 
to a fair agreement. To this head belong such 
examples as thèse : suppose we, for instance, an 
honest merchant, when corn was scarce and ex- 
tremely dear at Rhodes, to bring a large quantity 
thither from Alexandria ; and withal to know, that 
a great many ships, well laden with corn were on 
their way thither from the same city; should he 
tell this now to the people of Rhodes, or say nothing 
of it, but sellhis own corn at the best rate ne could 1 
We suppose him a virtuous and honest man, and do 
not hère discourse of the deUberation of one, that 
wouldhold his peace if he thought it were dishonest ; 
but of one that doubts whether it be dishonest or 
not. In such sort of cases Diogenes the Babylonian, 
a man of great crédit and note among the Stoics, is 
of one opinion ; and Antipater his scholar, an extra- 
ordinary smart and insenious nvan, of just the con- 
trary. Antipater womd hâve every thing be plainly 
told, that so the buyer might be ignorant of nothing 
in what he buys, that the seller himself knows of : 
Diogenes thinks it enough in the seller to tell the 
faidts of his goods as far as the laws x^o^^ '^\ ^ss^ 
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as for the rest, though to use no cozening, yet 
since he is corne with design to sell them, to get as 
much money for them as he can. " Hère," may the 
merchant say, " I hâve brought my corn ; I hâve 
exposed it to sale ; and sell it no dearer than other 
peôple do, (nay, perhaps he will say cheaper, there 
being now a greater quantity than there was before,) 
and, pray, where is now the wrong I hâve donc i& 
any body î" Antipater argues on a différent princi- 
ple : " What say you î" quoth he : " are not you 
obliged to do good to mankind, and be serviceable to 
the society of ail men in genersd î Were not you 
born under such an obhgation î And had not you 
such principles ingrafted into you by Nature, which 
it is always your duty to foUow and obey, that your 
single interest should be the same with that of ail 
men ; and again, that of ail men should be the same 
with yoursî And will you, notwithstanding this, 
conceal from the people what plenty there is coming, 
the knowledge of which might be of so great use 
and advantage to themî" Diogenes perhaps will 
reply to him thus : " It is one tlung to conceal, and 
another not to tell; nor can I be said to conceal 
from you now, though I do not tell you, what the 
nature and essence of the gods is, and what the 
happiness or chief good of men ; things which it 
would do one much more kindness to know, than 
that corn will be cheaper, because great quantities 
are like to be hère shortly. But if any thing be 
profitable for you to hear, it is none of my duty to 
come and tell it you immediately." — " Nay, but you 
will find that it is your duty," may the other reply, 
** if you will please but to remember that there is 
such a kind of thing as a mutual relation and society 
amongst ail men." — " Well, I do remember it," may 
the other reply again; "but, I pray you, is that 
society of such a nature, as that no man who lives in 
it must hâve any thing that is his own ? If this be 
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»o, theii there is no more selling, but we must eveii 
give every thing away that we hâve." 

▲nother case put, whether he that sella a bad .house be oblîged to tell 
the purchaser it is so— The opinion of Cicero on thèse questions. 

Xni. You plainly perceive, that it is never once 
said in ail this dispute, though such a thing is not 
ftonest, yet I will do it because it is profitable, but 
the one side défends the expediency of it no farther 
than it is honest, and the other dénies that it ought 
to be done because it is not honest. Again, suppose 
an honest man were to sell a house because of some 
defects which he himself knows, though others do 
not : suppose it to be unhealthful, for example, but 
esteemed qnite the contrary ; serpents to annoy ail 
the chambers of it, but nobody to know this ; niade 
of bad materials, and ready to fall, but no one to 
discem this, except the owner only : I demand, if he 
sells this for more than he expected, and do not tell 
the buyer of thèse several faults, whether he do not 
act like a knave and a villain. *' Yes, undoubtedly," 
answers Antipater ; " for what is this better, than 
not to set a man right when he is out of his way, 
(which at Athens was punished with public exécra- 
tions,) thus to suffer the buyer, as it were, to fall 
headlong, and run, through a mistake, into very 
great mischiefs 1 Nay, it is something worse yet, 
thaai not to show a man his way; for it is wilfully 
and designedlyto draw him into mischief. Diogenes, 
on the contrary, vindicates the seller : ** Pray, did 
he force you," says he, " to buy his house, when he 
did not so much as advise you to it î He set a thing 
to sîde which he did not hke, and hère yOu havè 
bought a thing which you did hke : for if those men 
who make it be published to the world, hère is a 
very good house, and very well built, to be sold, are 
not counted deceivers, though the house be not 
good, nor at ail well built ; how much less should 
those be counted so, who do not cocnnvew^ ^X^!^xs. 
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house at ail ! for wherever the buyer has the free 
use of his judgment, what fraud can there be on 
the selleras part î And if a man is not boimd to 
make good ail he said, would you hâve him make 
good ^at he did not say ! Besides, what, I beseech 
yon, could be more odd and foolish than for the 
seller to tell the faults of his own wares ; or wnat 
more ridiculous, than for the crier to proclaim, by the 

groprietor's order, an infections and pestilential 
ouse to be soldl" And thus you see there are 
some doublful cases, in which on the one hand men 
argue for honesty, and on the other are advocates 
for profit, so far as to show, that it is not only honest 
to do that which is profitable, but even dishonest to 
neglect and omit it : and this is that seeming oppo- 
sition we spoke of, which often falls out between 
profit and honesty. But let us now proceed to dé- 
termine thèse cases ; for we did not propose them 
for mère questiori's sake, but that we might give 
them a fair décision. I am then of opinion, that the 
corn-merchant ought not to hâve concealed frora 
the Rhodians, nor this seller of his house from the 
purchasers of it, the several things that are men- 
tioned in their cases. It is true, not to tell a thingf 
is not properly to conceal it; but not to tell thai 
which people are concerned to know, merely for 
the sake of some advantage to yourself, I think is î 
and there is nobody but knows what kind of con- 
cealing this is, and who they are that make a custom 
of it : I am sure not your plain, sincère, ingenuous, 
honest, and good sort of people ; but rather your 
shifting, sly, cunning, deceitful, roguish, crafty, 
foxish, juggling kind of fellows. And must it not 
necessarily be unprofitable for any man to lie under 
this, and a much longer catalogue of such black and 
most odious names of vices t 
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Moral turpitude of those, who are so far from telling the faults of 
their wares, that they invent lies to make them appear better. 

XrV. And if those men are thus blameable who 
keep the faults of their wares secret, what shall we 
think of those who add.downright l3ring to it ? C. 
Canius, a Roman knight, one that loved to be plea- 
sant, and a pretty good scholar, removing to Syra- 
cuse for the sake of retirement, and not of employ» 
ment, as he was used to say, gave out he had a 
great mind to buy some gardens, whither he might 
invite his friends and acquaintance, and enjoy their 
conversation without being interrupted. This being 
reported, there was one Pythius, a goldsmith or 
banker at Syracuse, who told him, indeed he had no 
gardens to sell, but such as he had were at Cainus' 
service, if he pleased to make use of them, as mucfa 
as though they were his own ; and, withal, he desired 
him to corne the next day, and take a dinner with 
him there. When Cainus had promised him ta 
corne accordingly, what does he do but send imme- 
diately for some fishermen, (having interest enough, 
by reason of his caUing, with ail sorts of people,) 
and desires them the next day to iîsh before his 
ffardens ; giving them their instructions about what 
ne would hâve them do. Cainus came at the time 
appointed, and Pythius had provided a very splendid 
entertainment for him. Just before the garden, 
where he could not but take notice of it, was a Com- 
pany of fishing-boats ; and every one of the men in 
particular brought the lish he had caught, and laid 
them down before Pjrthius. " How now, Pythius !" 
said Canins to him ; " what î ail thèse fish hère î — 
ail thèse boats î" " O lack, sir," said the other, 
" that is no great wonder ; ail the fish that supply 
the city must be taken hère ; this is their common 
water : none of thèse people could ever live if it 
were not for my house." Canius immediately was 
aU on fire, and begged of Pythius that he would sell 
him the place : he pre\MM3ed abundance of uarmUm^* 

Cie. Vol. JII.— P 
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ness at first ^ but at length, to make short of it, iratf 
brought to a compliance. Canius bought it, to- 
gether with ail that belonged to it : and being very 
richj and désirons of the purchase, gave as much for 
it as Pythius demanded. Security was given and 
taken for the money, and the whole bargain fînaUy 
brought to a conclusion. The next day Canius 
invited some acquaintance thither^ and he came 
himself somewhat earlier than ordinary ; but seeing 
not one of the fishermen's boats there, he now in- 
quired of one of the ne3ct neighbonrs, whether or no 
that were any holiday with the fishermen ; because 
he saw none of them thereabouts. "Not that I 
know of," repUed the other; "but they none of 
them ever use to fish hère, and therefore I wondered 
what the matter was yesterday." This put Canius 
into a lamentable fret : but how could he help him- 
self î for Aquilius, my coUeague and familiar friend, 
had not then published his court-forms about knave- 
ry : on which, when he was askéd what he meant 
by the word knavery, he answered, the making 
show of one thing, while one is doing another : a 
very perspicuous and plain définition, as indeed he 
was a man very happy at defining. Pjrthius, then, 
and ail others whatever, that make show of one 
thing and yet do the contrary, are perfidious, wicked, 
and knavish rascals : it is impossible therefore that 
any of their actions should ever be profitable, when 
they are under the scandai of such a number of filthy 
and détestable vices. 

A]] hypocrisy and dissimulation should be dîscarded — A truly good 
man is not content with being as just as the laws require. 

XV. If, then, this définition of Aquilius be good, 
ail hypocrisy and dissimulaition must be banished 
from amongst men ; so that no honest man will be 
guilty of either of them, for the sake of buying or 
selling to his greater advantage. Nay, this knavery 
or cozenage has always been punished by the laws 
of the city; witness the twelve tables about the 
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case of guardianship ; and Laetorius' law about the 
overreaching of minors. Nay, where there was 
nothing of a law against it, it was nevertheless 
punishable in those judgments of equity ; the former 
of whieh was, "that ail things be done faithfuUy and 
honestly:" and the same sort of words are m ail 
other judgments; as when a wife, for example, 
enters an action for her dowry, on a divorce from 
her husband, " that things be settled better and more 
equitably ;" when any thing had been mortgaged and 
pawned to another, " that amongst honest men there 
be nothing done but that which is honest." And 
could there possibly be any knavery allowed of in 
that, where the very court-form was, " for the bet- 
ter and more équitable settling of things ?" or any 
thing done through deceit and roguery, where thèse 
words are publicly read in court, " that among 
honest men there may be nothing done except that 
which is honest ?" Now there is something of this 
knavery, as Aquilius says, in ail false shows and 
hypocritical pretences : lying therefore should wholly 
be banished from ail sorts of business and commerce 
in the world ; nor should sellers bring people to bid 
kigh for their goods, and enhance their priées ; nor 
purchasers others to bid under value, and so beat 
them down lower ; but each of them, if they come 
to speak about a bargain, should say at a word what 
he will give and take. Quintus Scaevola, the son of 
Publius, going to buy an estate, desired the owner 
to tell him at one word what it was he must hâve 
for it: the seller did so, and Scœvola told him he 
thought it was worth more than what he had de- 
manded for it, and accordingly gave him a thousand 
crowns over. Now there is no one but will grant 
this was done like an honest, but they will not allow 
it was like a prudent man ; any more than if he had 
sold a thing for less than he might hâve had for it. 
Hère, now, you may see, is that pemicious opinion, 
tbus to ma&e a'distmction between çTud&\^s^^ vsû^ 
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honesty. Ennius has a saying to this purpose, that 
he would not give a farthing for a prudent man that 
coidd not be prudent for his own advantage; to 
which I am ready to set my hand, if he and I can 
agrée on one and the same meaning of the word ad- 
vantage. I find that Hecaton, a Rhodian philosopher, 
and scholar of Panaetius, in his book about Offices, 
which he wrote to Q. Tubero, hath laid this down 
as a wise man's duty, first to conform to the laws, 
and customs, and practices of his country ; and when 
he hath done that, to make the best improvement he 
can of his estate ; since we ought to seek riches not 
only for ourselves, but our children, friends, rela- 
tions, and especially the commonwealth, whose pub- 
lic riches must principally consist in the wealth and 
stock of its particular members. This man can by 
no means approve of that action which I just now 
mentioned of Quintus Scaevola ; and there is nothing, 
he tells us, that he would scruple to do for his own 
advantage, if it be but permitted and allowed of by 
the law ; for which I think he does not much de- 
serve to be thanked or commended. If, then, to 
make pretence of that which never was, and cun- 
ningly to dissemble the real truth, be pièces of 
knavery, there are but very few actions that are 
altogether free from it ; and if he alone be an honest 
man, who does ail the good he can, and does no 
injury to any body, it w2l be no easy matter to find 
one in the world. The resuit of what has been said 
is this ; to be knavish and wicked can never be pro- 
fitable, because it is attended with baseness and 
dishonour ; and it always must be profitable to be 
virtuous and good, because it always is honest and 
creditable. 

The care taken by the Romans to make the seller tell the faults of 

the thing to he sold. 

XVI. In the matter of buying and selling estâtes, 
it is provided amongst us by the civil constitutions, 
that ne who is the seller should tell ail the faults 
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that he knows of to the purchaser : for the twelve 
tables ordering no more than this, that the seller 
should be boiind to make good those faults which 
were expressly mentioned by word of mouth in the 
bargain, and which whoever denied was to pay double 
damages, the lawyers hâve appointed a punishment 
for those who themselves do not discover the de- 
fects of what they sell : for they hâve so decreed, 
that if the seller of an estate, whenhe made the bar- 
gain, did not tell ail the faults in particular that he 
knew of it, he should afterward be bound to make 
them good to the purchaser. Titus Claudius Cehtu- \ 
malus, to g^ve an example, had a house that stood 
on the CœUan hill, and hindered the augurs as they 
made their observations from the Capitoline mount; 1 
who therefore gave him orders to pull that down 
which was such a hinderance to their business. In- ' 
stead of this, Claudius put a bill over the door, that 
the house was to be sold; and quickly put it off, 
P. Calpumius Lanarius being the man that bought it. 
The augurs in a short time sent him the same orders, 
and he accordingly took care to perform them : but 
afterward, coming to uuderstand that Claudius had 
not set the house to sale tiU after he had been ordered 
by the augurs to demolish it, he brought in against 
him an action at law, to receive such satisfaction as 
in conscience and equity he was bound to make 
him. Marcus (^ato, the father of him that is lately 
dead, (for as others are distinguished by the names 
of their fathers, so he that begot this incomparable 
person should be named from his son,) sat as judge 
m the case, and gave this sentence on the whole 
matter ; that since Claudius knew this inconvenience 
beforehand, and did not discover it when he sold the 
estate, he was obliged in equity to make it good to 
the purchaser : he judged it therefore to be a part of 
honesty that the seller should fairly déclare to the 
buyer ail the faults which he knows in the thing to 
be sold. If, then, this judgment were just and equita- 
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ble neither the merchant that brought the corn, nor 
the supposed seller of the infectious house, did well 
in eoncealing what either of them knew : but ail the 
particular sorts of eoncealing could never be taken 
notice of by the laws of the city : however, such as 
could were very carefully provided against. M. Ma- 
hu8 Gratidianus, a kinsman of mine, had sold a 
house to Sergius Orata, which he had bought of the 
same "person not many years before. The house, 
it seems, paid a duty to Sergius, which Marins never 
once mentioned in the bargain. The business came 
at last to a suit in law, wherein Lucius Crassus was 
4;ounsel for Orata, and Antony for Gratidianus. 
Crassus insisted very much on the law, which says, 
that the seller shall make good those faidts which 
he himself knew of, and yet concealed from the 
buyer : Antony, on the other side, argued for equity ; 
that Sergius could not but know that incumbrance, 
who had sold the house himself but a little while 
before ; and, therefore, what need was there of tell- 
ing him of it : that he could not complain of being 
any ways imposed on, since he knew very well the 
condition of what he bought. I hâve brought you 
thèse instances, only to let you see that thèse cun- 
ning sort of men were never approved of by our 
ancestors. 

The différent methods used by law and philosophy, for the rooting 
oat of knavery^Sjiavish cunning very différent from true prudence. 

XVII. But the laws take one way to root out 
thèse frauds, and philosophers another ; the former 
meddling no farther with them, than as they break 
out into open acts, and may, as it were, be laid hold 
on by the hands of justice ; but the latter endeavour- 
ing to hinder their breaking out, and to prevent them 
by precepts of wisdom and reason. Reason there- 
fore requires of us that we do nothing treacherously, 
nothing deceitfully, nothing merely by outward 
shows and false pretences. Now is it not treachery 
to set up a trap, though ort does not frighten and 
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pursue the beasts into it î for the simple créatures 
of themselves will run into it, without being driven. 
Just so you offer a house to be sold, because of some 
faults wnich you know to be in it ; and put up your 
bill, as it were, like a trap, in which some unwarf 
sort of body wÛl be tak^n. I know that, at présent, 
the dépravation of marmers and preyalenee of evil 
custom hâve made this to be counted neither foasfe 
nor dishonourable, and that it is tolerated by the 
laws and constitutions of the public ; but I am sure 
it is not tolerated by the laws of nature : for it is to 
be considered, (I must repeat it again, though I hâve 
already mentioned it a great many times,) that ther« 
is such a thing as natural society, which compre- 
hends ail men, and ties and unités them to one 
another; there is a nearer between those of the 
same nation, and a nearer yet between those of the 
same city ; therefore our forefathers made a distinc- 
tion between that law which is common to nations, 
and that which belongs to each city in particular. 
Whatever we are bound, by the civil constitutions, 
to do to our citizens, we are not obliged, by the law 
of nations, to do the same to strangers ; but what- 
ever we are bound by this latter to do to others, the 
same we ought to do to our citizens also : but the 
law, which at présent we use amongst us, is far from 
being an original pièce, immediately taken from 
genuine right and true perfect justice ; it is only a 
copv and faint représentation of it. However, I 
could wish we lived up even to this ; for it is copied 
at least from some of the best originals, which were 
drawn from the truth and nature of the thing. For 
hbw excellent is that form in judicial proceedings, 
" that I may not be defrauded or brought to an incon- 
venience, by trusting to you and your honesty." 
And how incomparable that other, " that honest men 
do nothing but that which is honest and without de- 
sign." But the great question is, who they are that 
are honest men, and what it is to do nothing but 
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that which is honest. Q. Scaevola, I remember, the 
high-priest, had used to say, that ail those judgments 
which had " faithfiiÛy ana honestly" put into their 
forme, were of marvellous force ; and that faithfully 
and honestly were of very large extent, and belonged 
not only to wardships, societies, trusts, and commis- 
sions, but to buying^, sellings, lettings, and hirings, 
which relate to the society and intercourse of man- 
kind ; and that it was the part of an extraordinary 
judge to détermine exactly in ail thèse cases, what 
one man ought to make good to another, on only 
the bare principles of conscience and honesty; 
especially seeing men differ in their judgments about 
the greatest part of them. AU craft therefore should 
utterly be banished, and that knavish sort of cunning, 
which would fain indeed be counted, but is the far- 
thest from prudence of any thing in the world ; for 

grudence consists in the making a right distinction 
etween good and evil; but this kind of cunning 
gives the préférence to evil ; if, at least it be true, 
(as most certainly it is) that every thing is evil 
which is contrary to honesty. Neither is it only in 
farms and houses that the laws of the city, which 
are copied from nature, take care to hâve cheating 
and knavery punished ; but in slaves they exclude 
ail fraud in the seller : for he that is presumed to 
know what the slave was, if he does not déclare 
whether he be healthy, a renegade, or apt to steal, 
is answerable to the buyer, by an order of the édiles : 
but this does not hold in the case of an heir. From 
what has been said, it apparently follows, since na- 
ture is the fountain whence law is derived, that it is 
agreeable to the dictâtes and rules of nature, that no 
one should endeavour to make his own advantage 
from the ignorance of another : and indeed there is 
no greater mischief in the world, than this wisdom, 
falsely so named, joined with baseness and knavery. 
From this hâve arisen innumerable cases wherem 
profit is set up in opposition to honesty : for where 
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almost is there a man to be found, that would scru- 
ple to injure and wrong any other, if he could do it 
with secresy, and without iear of being punished ? 

It is a wickedness to be a receiver of ill-gotten goods, though yoa 
hâve not assisted in the fraud. 

XVIÏI. Let us try, if you please, by some exam- 
ples of that nature, wherein the common sort of 
people, perhaps, think there is no crime ; for we do 
not speBk hère of such as eut throats, poison, make 
false wills, rob, or embezzle the public treasures, 
who are not to be repressed with words and philo- 
sophical discourses, but must be vexed and wearied 
out with chains and imprisonment : but let us con- 
sider hère what is done by those who pass in the 
world for men of honesty and integrity. A wiU that 
was forged of one Minutius Basilus, a wealthy per- 
son, was brought by some people out of Greece into 
Italy ; who, to make it the more easily pass for good, 
made Marcus Crassus and Lucius Hortensius, two 
of the greatest men at that time in the city, joint 
heirs with themselves, who, though they suspected 
the whole to be a forgery, yet having no hand in it 
themselves, made very little scruple of getting an 
advantage by other people's villany. Truly I am 
fully persuaded not ; though I always loved one of 
them* while he was alive, and do not hâte the otherf 
since he is dead and gone. But when Basilus had 
desired Marcus Satrius, his sister's son, should bear 
his name, and had appointed him his heir ; (" I nomi•^ 
nate him," says he, " lord of my Sabine and Picenian 
manors") was it any ways a just and reasonable 
thing, and not rather an eternal blot on those times, 
that some principal citizens should hâve a man's 
estate, and Satrius the heir be put off barely with 
his name ? For if he be unjust, that does not keep 
oflf injuries from any of his neighbours, and défend 
and protect them as far as he is able, (as I hâve 
shown already in the first book,) what sort of man 

* Hortensius. t Crassus, 
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Bhall we take him to be, who not only does not keep 
off an injury, but rather, on the contrary, helpe to 
]N*oinote itî Nay, I, for my part, am wholly of 
opinion that estâtes which are left men by true wills, 
if got by knaidsh and servile flatteries, not by a real, 
but pretended friendship, are scandalous and dis- 
honest. But in such kind of cases it often cornes to 
pass, that one thing seems profitable, and another 
nonest, undoubtedly by a mistake; for the same 
thing is the measure both of the one and the other, 
which, whoever perceives not, will easily be led into 
ail sorts of roguery ; for he that begins thus to ar- 
gue with himself, " that indeed is honest, but this is 
advantageous ;^' impudently divides, by this gross 
mistake, those things which by nature are coupled 
and united ; which is the deadly root from which ail 
irauds, wickedness and villanies spring. 

Tlie caniage oi a truly honest man, when it is in his power to be 
tecretly dishonest— The true notion of a good man. 

XIX. If a good man therefore should hâve such a 
power, as that by snapping of his fingers he could 
slip his name cunningly into rich people's wills, he 
would never make use of it ; no, not although he 
were fully assured, that no one hving could either 
know or suspect it ,- but give such a power to Mar- 
cus Crassus, that by doing the same thing he should 
make himself heir, where he really was not so, and 
he would dance, I dare warrant you, publicly in the 
market place. But he that is honest, and answers 
to our notion of a good man, will never take any 
thing away from another for the enriching himself, 
and filling his own coffers ; which whoever admires, 
let him even confess at the same time that he does 
not understand what a good man is : for if any one 
will thoroughly examine his own thoughts, and clear 
up a little his obscure conceptions, he will quickly 
be able to tell himself, that a good man is one who 
does ail the good that he can to others, but never any 
barm, unless by way of reasonable and just retribu- 
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tion for some injury received. I désire to know 
then; is not that man guilty of harming another, 
that ejects the rightful heirs, as it were, by a speU, 
and procures himi^lf to be put in their stead % " How 
then î" will some men say ; " what ! would not you 
hâve people consult their own interest î" Yes, but 
withal I would hâve them understand that nothing 
can be so that is base or dishonest; which is a 
necessary maxim for ail those to leam, whoever 
design to be good men. I remember I heard my 
own father tell, as long ago as when I was a boy, 
that Fimtwria, one who had formerly been consul, 
was judge in a case of Lutatius Pinthia, a Roihan 
knight, and a very honest man, who, on pain of 
losing a certain sum of money, was to prove himself 
to be a good man. Hereon Fimbria plainly told him, 
that he would never pass judgment on such a matter; 
lest either by giving the cause against him, he should 
spoil the crédit of a well-approved citizen ; or else 
should be forced, by giving it for him, to pronounce 
that any one was a good man ; which he could not 
do, considering the mfmite virtues and duties that 
are requisite to the completing any person of that 
character. This good man then, of whom Fimbria 
had a notion, as well as Socrates, will never judge 
any thing profitable that is dishonest: whence it 
foUows, that such a one will always be so far from 
doing, as that he wiU never so much as think of any 
thing, which he is afraid should be laid open to the 
rest of the world. And is it not a shame that phd- 
losophers should doubt of this, when there is not à 
peasant in the coimtry but assents to itî for from 
them we hâve gotten that common saying, which is 
now by long usage become a proverb among us, 
which they bring in to signify the faithful dealing 
and honesty of a man : " he is one," say they, " thsS 
you may venture to play with at even and odd in the 
dark." The meaning of whichf what can it be but 
this î — that nothing can be profitable \s\x\, \îûaX N^XàsSa. 
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is honest and becomîng, though a man could be cer- 
tain of being never found out in it ? You see then, 
according to this proverb, that neither that Gyges, 
whom we mentioned above, nor that other, whom 
we just now supplosed to hâve a power by the snap- ^ 
ping of his fingers, to become aU people^s heir, can 
by any means be excused: for as that which is 
scandalous and dishonest in itself, howevcr it may be 
hid from the eye of the world, can never be brougfat 
to be honest and creditable ; so also that which is 
jiot honest and creditable can never be bronght to 
be profitable and advantageous, the very nature of 
things resisting and opposing it. 

A mftn loses more b]^ doing an unjust action, than ever he can gain 
by it, be the reward what it will. 

XX. But when people expect great advantages 
from their roguery, it is a mighty temptation for 
them to be guilty of it. Thus, for instance, when 
Marius was far from any hopes of obtaining the con- 
sulship, and had remained in obscurity seven years 
from the time of his being pretor, so that no one 
suspected his standing for that honour, being des- 

Êatched to Rome by Q. Metellus, whose heutenant 
e was, an extraordinary man, and a brave member 
of the republic, — ^he accused his gênerai to the peo- 
ple of Rome of protracting the war ; and told them, 
that if they would but choose him consul, they should 
soon hâve Jugurtha, either dead or alive, delivered 
into their power. It is true, by this artifice he got 
to be chosen consul, but he paid for it the price of 
his honesty and fidelity; who could thus bring a 
usefiil and excellent citizen, whose lieutenant he 
was, and by whom he was sent, into hatred and ill- 
will by false accusations. Nor did my kinsman 
Orati(hanus act the part of an honest and fair-desding 
man, in the time of his pretorship : the tribunes of 
the people held a common consultation with the 
Company of pretors, about settHng the value and 
rate of moneyy which at those times was grown to 
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be so very inconstant, that nobody could be certain 
how much he was worth. They made an edict by 
common consent, allowing an action against those 
who transgressed it, and appointing a penalty for 
those who were convicted. This being ordered, 
they agreed to meet again in the assembîy after 
noon, and ail of them together tell the people what 
they had done. The meeting broke up, and the rest 
ail departed, some one way, and some another : Ma- 
rius only, directly from the court went down to the 
assembîy, and by himself alone declared that to the 
people which ail of them had agreed on by gênerai 
consent. If you ask now what was the event of this ; 
nothing in the world could hâve got him greater 
honour : statues erected for him about the streets, 
frankineense and tapers burnt at every one of them ; 
and, in short, never was any man more adored by 
the multitude. Thèse are the things which do some- 
times mislead mcn in deliberating about their duty ; 
when the offence against honesty seems very trivial, 
but the advantage that is gained by it very considé- 
rable. Thus Marins thought it but a littfe pièce of 
knavery to steal the people^s love from the tribunes 
and his coUeagues, but a mighty advantage to be 
made consul by it, which was what he at that time 
proposed to himself. But in ail thèse cases there is 
only one rule, which I désire you would constantly 
take along with you : be sure, in the first place, that 
what you count profitable be no way dishonest ; and 
if it be dishonest, then assure yourself that it is not 
truly profitable. And can we then esteem either the 
one or the other of thèse Mariuses good men? Con- 
sider a little, and examine your own thoughts, that 
you may see what idea, yrhsA notion or conception, 
you hâve of a good man. Is it reconcileable then 
with the character of such a one, to lie for the sakf 
of his own advantage ; to deceive ; to raise false re- 
ports and misrepresentations of others; to seize 
that beforehand which others bave a ri^hi to iA%^ 
Cic. Vol. III.— Q 
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as himself t Certainly, nothing less. And is there 
Bny thing then of such excellent worth, any profit 
dr interest so yery désirable, for the gaining of 
which one would forfeit the glory and réputation of 
a good man ? Can that which we call by the naQio 
of profitable bring us any thing so good as what it 
takes away from us, if it spoU our being counted 
men of honesty and integrity ; if it occasion the loss 
of our justice and faithfulness ? that is, in plain 
truth, if it change us into brutes î For where is the 
great différence between altering our shapes and 
becoming reàl beasts, and carrying the nature and 
fierceness of beasts, though rnider the outsides and 
figures of men 1 

To do any thing dishonest for the sake of powef and authority, twt 

profitable. 

XXI. Agaîn, those who neglect ail justice and 
honesty for the sake of power, do not they také just 
the same method that a certain person did, when he 
chose to be son-in-law to none but one, by whose 
daring boldness he might increase his own autho- 
rityl* He thought it a very great advantage, no 
question, to enlarge his own greatness, by drawing 
hatred on another ; but he ne ver considered how 
great a disservice he did to his country, and how 
much scandai and discrédit he brought on himself. 
As for the father-in-law, he had always a couple of 
Greek verses in his mouth, taken out of Euripides' 
tragedy of Phœnissae, which I will endeavour to 
translate as well as I am able ; perhaps it may be 
awkwardly ; but, however, so as to make their sensé 
appear : — 

If ever we break the ties of right^ 

Tis when a kingdom is the glonous prize : 

In other tbings be strictly just. 

It was a villanous thing in Eteocles, or rather in 
Euripides indeed, to exempt that one breach of right 

* Pompey, the Great, who chose to be Cesar's son-in-law, manry 
teff lÙM éuighrer JoUa. 
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from being criminal, which is certainly of ail oJthers 
the most wicked and détestable. Why do we insist 
then on examples of lesser rogueries, such as 
making one^s cunning and spells, cheats about buy- 
ing, s^ing, &c. î Hère is a man for you,* that has 
made no scruple of desiring to make luniself king of 
the Roman people, and lord and govemor of the 
whole earth; nay, which is worse, hath accom- 
{dished his désire. If any man call this an honest 
ambition, he must be out of his wits ; for he justifies 
the subversion of our la¥r8 and liberties, and esteems 
the most base and détestable oppression of them a 
▼irtuous, laudable, and glorious action : but if any 
man, confessing that it is not honest to cet the 
dominion in that republic, which has been and ought 
to be always free, will yet say, it is profitable for 
him that can do it ; — what reproofs shall I use, or what 
reproaches rather, to recall such a one from so dan- 
gerous an enror ? Good gods ! Can it ever be sup- 
posed then to be aay man's interest, by the most 
neinous and most unnatural wickedness on earth, to 
ruin and destroy his own native country ; though, 
perhaps, the man who is guilty of it may afterward 
be styled, by his poor oppressed citizens, the father 
of itîf Interest therefore should always be mea- 
sured by justice and honesty ; so that thèse two 
words, though of différent sounds, should yet be 
understood to mean one and the same thing. I 
know the common people are apt to imagine that 
nothing in the world can be bctter than to govem ; 
but when I consider the real truth and reason of the 
thing itself, I find, on the contrary, that nothing can 
be worse when people arrive at it by unlawful means. 
Can it possibly be profitable for any man, then, to 
live in perpétuai cares and anxieties 1 to be day and 
night racked and tormented with fears, in a life fiiU 
of nothing but treacheries and dangers? "Many 

* Julius C«sar. 

t Cmani wm called tO!,notwiUift«iiding his oppression!^ 
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are treacherous and unfaithful to kings,*^ says Ag« 
cius ; '^ and but few are faithful/' But of what sort 
of kings did he speak this î Was it not of those 
who, by lawful succession, had received the royal 
sceptre from Tantalus and Pelopst How many 
more then must we suppose to be unfaithful to that 
king, whoy with an army of Romans, had oppressed 
and enslaved the Roman people itself; and had 
ibrced that city, which was not only free, but even 
empress of the whole world, to submit her neck to 
his tyrannical yoke? What uneasiness of raind 
mnst such a one, think you, be continually under ! 
What wounds and tvntches of conscience must he 
needs feel ! How, in short, can that life be an ad- 
vantage to any man, which has this inconvenience 
inseparably annexed to it, — ^that whoever is so happy 
as to take it away, will obtain the greatest glory and 
good-will from ail the world ? And if thèse things, 
which seem most of ail to be profitable, yet are foimd 
to be the contrary when unworthy and dishonest, 
this certainly ought to convince us ail, that nothing 
can be profitable which is not honest. 

Glory and riches unprofitable if accompanied with injustice, exem- 
plified in several eminent Romans. 

XXII. But this has. been determined, as at many 
other times by our wise forefathers, so particularly 
by Fabricius, then a second time consul, and the 
whole Roman senate, in the war with Pyrrhus : for 
when Pyrrhus had voluntarily made war on the Ro- 
mans, and the contention was held about empire 
and mastery with a no less powerful than gênerons 
adversary, a déserter came secretly into Fabricius' 
camp, and offered, on condition he might be well 
rewarded, to retum back again with the same 
secrecy that he came, and to poison Pyrrhus : but 
instead of encouragement, Fabricius ordered him to 
be sent back to Pyrrhus, and was afterward com- 
mended by the senate for so doing. If we look no 
farther now than the outward appearance of what 
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seems to be profitable, hère is a dangerous war, and 
a powerful adversary of the growing empire might 
80on hâve been removed by the single assistance of 
this one déserter : but then it would hâve been an 
etemal scandai, not to mention the villany and 
wickedness of it in an honourâble war, which was 
WBgeà with a fair and gênerons enemy, not to get 
the victory by virtue and courage, but only by base 
imd treacherous practices. Whether was more pro- 
fitable then for Fabricius, who was such in this city 
as Aristides was at Athens ; or for the Roman senate, 
which never thought any thing dishonourable their 
interest — to contend with an enemy by valour or by 
poison! If empire be désirable for the sake of 
glory, why is not wickedness altogether banished, in 
which it is impossible there should ever be any 
glory î But if we are for power at any rate, we 
should do well to consider that it can never be pro- 
fitable when accompanied with infamy. That coun- 
8el, therefore, of Lucius Philippus, the son of Quintus, 
was far from being profitable, that those very cities, 
which SyUa had freed for a set sum of money from 
payiog any customs, by the senate's orders, should 
again be brought under their former contributions ; 
and yet not the money, which they had paid, be re- 
tumed them. This advice of his was followed by 
the senate, to the great disparagement and shame 
of the empire ; for even pirates at this rate will 
Booner be trusted than the Roman senate. *' Well, 
but the public revenues were increased by it, and 
therefore it was profitable:" Heavens! how long 
will men dare to call any thing profitable which is 
not honest 1 Can hatred then and infamy be profita- 
ble to a State, which ought to be supported by gloiy 
and crédit, and the love of its confederates ? In this 
particular I often disagreed from my old friend Cato, 
whom I always thought to be somewhat too head- 
strong in standing up for the interest of the public 
treasury, and exactmg the tributes with so mnch 

Q9 
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ligonr, as not to make any allowances to the fanners, 
and very seldom or never gcant any thing to the con- 
fédérât^ ; whereas we ought always to be kind to 
the latter, and to deal with the former as we would 
do with our own bailiffs ; and that so much the more, 
because ail the safety and welfare of the republic 
dépends on the agreement of the several orders in it. 
Nor less ill than Philip's was the counsel of Curio, 
who, in the case of the people inhabiting beyond 
the Po, though he confessed their demands were 
but just and reasonable, yet always added, " Every 
thing must give way to the interest of the public." 
He should rather hâve said that they were not just, 
because not comporting with the public interest, 
than thus hâve declared they did not comport with 
it, and at the same time confess them to be just and 
reasonable. 

Several doubtful cases put by Hecaton the Rhodian. 

XXIIT. Hecaton proposes, in his sixth book of 
Offices, several questions, such as thèse which foUow. 
Whether a good man, in time of great scarcity, may 
refuse to give victuals to the servants of his own 
family î He discourses indeed on either side of the 
question ; but at last concludes, that he should 
rather be guided by his interest than humanity. He 
demands a^n, if a merchant in a storm be forced 
to throw his goods overboard, whether of the two 
hc should choosetocastaway; a very valuable horse, 
or a servant that is good for nothing î Hère interest 
and the saving of his goods draw one way, and com^ 
passion of human nature another. Should a fool in 
a shipwreck hâve gotten a plank, may a wise man 
take it away from him if he can î He answers, no ; 
because it would be plainly a pièce of injustice : bul 
what if the owner of the ship should corne, may no 
he take it away, when it properly belongs to him 
No, not at ail ; no more than he may throw a ma 
out of the ship, under the pretence that tho ship b» 
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longs to him ; for till they hâve arrived whither the 
ship was hired for, it does not more properly belong 
10 the owner than it does to the passengers by whom 
ît was hired. Suppose two men that are equsdly 
wise, should both of them in a shipwreck lay hold 
of the same plank ; may either of them seize on it 
forcibly to himself, or should oae of them voluntar 
rily yield it to the other î Let one jrield to the other, 
provided that other will be more serviceable to the 
pubhc, or there is more depending on his life and 
préservation. But what if thèse are equal in either 
of them î Why then there is no more to be said 
about it, but it must even be left for chance to déter- 
mine, as though they should cast lots, or play at even 
and odd for it. What if a father should rifle temples, 
and dig passages under ground into the treasary; 
should the son discover him to the public magis- 
trate î No ; that were a horrid, unnatural impiety ; 
he should rather, on the contrary, défend his father, 
if any one else should prétend to accuse him. But 
what ? ought not the interest of my country to be 
consulted before that of any one else whatever? 
Yes, undeniably ; but then it is very much the in- 
terest of your country to hâve citizens that are 
dutifûl and obedient to their parents. But if a father 
should attempt to make himself king, or any ways 
endeavoar to betray his country, should a son in 
such a case hold his tongue, and conceal it ? In 
the first place, let him beg of his father to desist : if 
that does no good, let him proceed to rebuke, and 
even to threaten him about it : but if at last he per- 
ceive that it directly tends to the ruin of his coun- 
try, he should prefer its safety before that of Ws 
father. Another of the questions he proposes is 
this :— Suppose a good man to receive, by an over- 
fiight, bad moncy for good, and afterward corne to 
imderstand that it is bad ; may he pay it for good* 
if he owes another any thing ? Biogenes thinks ht 
fnay, but Antipater not ; whom î rather asseiit to. 
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Suppose a man be selling a vessel of wine, which he 
knowB will not keep ; is he bound to teU of this ? 
Biogenes thinks he is under no such obligation ; An- 
tipater will hâve it to be every honest man's duty. 
Tliese are the things which, whether they are right, 
and one's duty, or not, are often controverted among 
the Stoics. In selKng a slave, is one bound to dé- 
clare what his faults are, or not ? I do not mean 
those, which, unless they are told, the law itself 
commands he shall be retumed on our hands ; but 
his being a liar, a filcher, a player at dice, or a 
drunkard. One is of opinion we ought to déclare 
them, and the other not. Should an ignorant body 
sell a quantity of ^old, and suppose it U) be copper ; 
û a good man obhged to tell him that it is gola, or 
may he buy for a penny what is worth a thousand 
pence ? It is plain enough by this time what my 
thoughts are, and wherein consists the controversy 
between the forementioned philosophers. 

Whether a man it obliged to perfonn ail his promises, thongfa at the 
ezpense of his life or réputation. 

XXrV. Are we bound to perform ail those pro- 
mises and bargains, which, in the prêteras language, 
hâve neither force nor fraud in them ? Hère is a 
man, for example, that bas got the dropsy, and an- 
other prescribes him an infallible cure for it, on con- 
dition that he will never make use of it again. The 
man recovers by its help at présent, but falls again 
some time after into the same distemper. Suppose 
now that he, to whom he made such promise, wiU 
by no means allow him to use the cure again ; what 
would be his duty in such a case 1 Why, since he, 
who dénies him the request, is inhuman, and it is a 
thing that will do him no manner of préjudice, it is 
the best way to take care of his life and safety. A 
good and wise man is desired by one, who appoints 
him his heir, and leaves him by will a considerabh 
estate, that before he enters on the possession of it 
he should dance at noonday in the open streets ; an 
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this he accordingly promises to do, because other- 
wise the testator would not make him his heir: 
would you hâve him perform what he promised, or 
not ? I could wish that he never had promised it fit 
ail, which I think would much better hâve suited 
with his character ; but siuce he bas dooe it, if he 
think it dishonourabie to dance so in public, the best 
way will be not to perform such a promise, provided 
he takes none of the money that was left him ; unless 
the money may be turned to some very great benefit 
and advantage of the public ; so that it would be no 
disgrâce for a man even to dance, when it brings «o 
much good to his country along with it. 

Several cases, wherein a man is not obligrt'd to perform his promistffe 
j and vows, nor to give up a trust. 

XXV. Neither is one bound to perform those pro- 
mises which are hurtful and prejudicial to the persons ~ 
they were made to. Thus Phœbus, that we may 
retum to our fables, promised to grant Phseton 
whatever he should désire ; and the mad young fel- 
low desired to get up into his father's chariot : it 
was accordingly granted him ; but before he could 
get to be well settled in it, he was struck down with 
lightning. How abundantly better. had it been, in 
such a case, if the father had refused to perform 
such a promise ! The same may be said of another, 
which Theseus solicited from Neptune. This god 
had promised to grant whatever he should request ; 
and ne, on a false suspicion, desired the death of his 
own son Hippolytus. He obtained what he asked, 
which occasioned him great sorrow and affliction. 
Again, Agamemnon had vowed, for a sacrifice to 
Diana, the most beautiful thing that waa born that 
year in his whole dominions : to be as good as his 
word, he was forced to offer his daughter Iphigenia, 
than whom nothing that year had been born more 
beautiful. Had it not been better to hâve broken his 
promise, than bave done such a horrid and unnatu- 
ral action î In some cases then a man is not <^bA\^^s^ 
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to perform his promises ; no more is he to restore 
what was given him in trust. Suppose, for instance, 
a man in his wits had intrusted you with his sword, 
and should demand it of you agam when he is beside 
himself ; your duty would be not to give it him again ; 
and if you did, you would be guilty of a very great 
error. Again, should a man put a lar^ sum of mo- 
ney in your hands, and afterward raise a rébellion 
against his country, would you deliver up your trust, 
if demanded by him 1 Certainly not ; for this would 
be to act against the public interest ; which ought to 
be preferred before every thing else^ Thus a great 
many things, which are honest of themselves, we 
may see cease to be so when the circumstances 
alter : to perform a promise, for instance, to stand 
to an agreement, or deUver up a trust, ought not to 
be done when they become unprofitable. This may 
suffice to hâve been said of those things, which a 
prçtended wisdom would fain count profitable, 
though contrary to justice : but having laid down, in 
the first book, four gênerai heads, from which ail 
offices or duties are derived, I shall discourse on 
each of the same in this ; and make out, that what 
is contrary to aiiy of those virtues, is only in show, 
and not really profitable. Of prudence, then, which 
a knavish sort of cunning endeavours to imitate ; as 
also of justice, which is ne ver but profitable j we 
hâve discoursed already. It remains that we speak 
of the other two gênerai heads of duty ; the one of 
which consists in the greatness and excellence of a 
courageous soûl ; and the other in such a regularity 
of our actions, as is conformable to the precepts of 
tempérance ând modération. 

That nothing can be profitable which is dishonourable, shown from 
the examples of Ulysses and Regulus. 

XXVI. Ulysses thought it would be profitable for 
him, if what the tragedians tell us be true ; (for Ho- 
mer, a writer of the greatest authority, never once 
insinuâtes any such thing ;) but the writers of tragedy 
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accuse Ulysses for feigning himself m ad, that he 

might avoid the war ; a design that was by no means 

, ., honest and creditable. " Well, but it was profitable," 

' will some one say, "to sta^r and govem at his own 

' home, and enjoy himself quietly in his island Ithaca, 

. together with his parents, his wife, and son. Is there 

* any such crédit in the daily dangers and fatigues of 

war, that you can ever think comparable with living 

such a life of tranquillity and security?" Yes, I 

wholly despise and contemn your security, being 

fidly persuaded that it can never be profitable so 

long as it is dishonest. Pray, what woiud they hâve 

said, do you think of Ulysses, suppose he had con- 

tinued in his pretended madness; when, sdter his 

glorious achievements in the war, he had yet thèse 

reproaches thrown on him by Ajax 1 

Hiough, you ail know, he first proposed this oatb, 
Tet fae's the only man that would nare broke it. 
He first endeavour'd not to join in the war, 
Faint-hearted coward ! feigning to be mad : 
And had not prudent Falamede found out, 
By cunning, this his impudent deceit, 
Tlie villain, notwithstanding ail the ties 
Of sacred oaths, had certainly gone off. 

It was much better for him to bear ail the hazards, 
not of the war only, but of the sea too, (as at last 
he did,) than not to make one among the rest of the 
Grecians, then resolving, by consent, on a war with 
the barbarians. But to remove the scène from 
foreign countries, and fabulons relations, that we 
may corne nearer home, and to the thing that really 
happened ; M. Atilius Regulus, then a second time 
consul, was surprised in Africa by Xanthi{)pus, the 
Lacedsemonian, and made a prisoner, (Amilcar, fa* 
ther of Hannibal, being the gênerai of the Cartha- 
nnians,) and was sent by the Carthaginians to the 
Roman senate on solenm oath given, that, unloM 
some remarkable prisoners were restored them, he 
should himself retum back again to Carthage. Now, 
as soon as this maa anived at Rome, he poiiUL wA 
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'but perçoive what appeared to be his interest; but 
withai was penuaded, as the event declared, that it' 
only appeared so. The cause was thus: hère hei 
might nave stayed in his native country, and hâve 
lived at home quietly with his wife and children;j 
might hâve judged his misfortune, received in thei 
war, no more than what ail men in that state ar^ 
liable to ; and might still hâve continued in his old 
degree of honour among those of consular dignity. 
" And who can deny now," will any one say, " that 
ail thèse things are expédient and profitable !" Who 
do you think? Why, greatness of soûl and true 
coura^ deny it. Can you désire any greater and 
more illustrions authorities ? 

Ck>ntmuation of the story of Régulas. 

XXVII. Thèse are the virtues by which we are 
taught to be afraid of nothing, to despise ail the out- 
waâ conccms of life, and count nothing intolérable 
that can possibly befall a man. Well, but pray what 
did this Regulus do then t He came into the senate, 
and told them what it was he was sent about, and re- 
fused to give his own vote in the case, forasmuch ai 
he was not to be counted a senator, as being by oati 
under the enemy's power : and in his speech, whic 
he spoke to the senate on that subject (" fool that h 
was," some will be ready to say, " and an enemy ' 
his own interest !") he told them, it was best not 
give up their prisoners ; that they were young rac 
and might make able leaders ; but that he, for J 
part, was grown almost useless, and wom away w 
old âge. The senate were so persuaded by 
speech, that they resolved the prisoners should 
detained in custody ; and he himself retumed b 
a^^ain to Carthage ; not ail the love which he hac 
his country, his friends and relations, being abl 
detain him : and though he knew well enough ' 
a baibarouB enemy, and what exquisite tormeiï 
was gmxig to retum to, yet he thought it hii 
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whatever came of it, not to violate his oath. I thiiik 
he was in a better condition, therefore, even whilst 
he was murdered by being kept from sleeping, than 
ever he could hâve been had he stayed at home, and 
lived under the scandai of being an old captive and 
a perjured nohlenian. " But was not it very great 
folly and madness, if he would not persuade the re- 
leasing of the prisoners, yet to go and dissuade it a» 
much as he could 1" Pray, how folly and madness ? 
What ! though it were conducive to the good of the 
republic î Or can any thiug be profitable to a private 
citizen, which brings a disadvantage to the common* 
wealth in gênerai ? 

To separate profit from honesty is to pervert the first principles of 
nature — The reasons given by those who think Regulus did ill in 
retuming. 

XXVIII. Those men who separate profit from 
honesty whoUy pervert the first principles of nature ; 
for we ail of us natiirally désire our interest, toward 
which we are carried with so strong a bias, as that 
it is not in our power to tum the other way : for 
who is averse from, or rather, who does not most 
eagerly follow his own advantage î But since we 
can find out no real advantage, except in what is 
honest, becoming, and commendable, therefore we 
count thèse the principal things ; and take the word 
profit to signify something which only relates to our 
outward necessities, and the supplying of them, 
without ail that glorious and shining excellence 
which appears in the actions of virtue and honesty. 
" But after ail is done,^' perhaps some men will say, 
"pray, what is there in an oath, that he should be 
afraid thus to break it î What ! was it Jupiter's an- 
ger that he dreaded V* But this is agreed on by ail 
pMlosophers ; not only those who maintain that the 
gods lead an idle Ufe, neither busying themselves, 
nor disturbing others ; but those who affirm they are 
always busy, and always doing something that re- 
lûtes to the woiM;— 4ii this thmg^IsaY^^^iaéE^ ^«^-^iâk 
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agreed, that the Deity neither hurts nor is anffry 
with any one. But supposing the worst, pray ^noit 
hurt could Jupiter^s vengeance hâve done Régolus, 
greater than what Regulus did to himself ! It could 
ttot be any thing of religion, therefore, that hindered 
him from folio wing what appeared to be his intarest. 
Again, was he afraid of the baseness and dishonesty 
of the action î As to that, in the first place, always 
of two evils choose the least ; and where was any 
evQ in the baseness of the thhig so great as was 
that of the torments which he eadured? Besides, 

gray, remember that sentence of Accius, which, 
owever, it might be said by an impious king, is yet 
generally acknowledged to be very well said ; who, 
when one told him, " You hâve broken your oath to 
me," answered, " I neither ani, nor hâve been tied 
by oath to any treacherous deceiver." Again, they 
tell us, that as we affirm some things seem profitable 
which are not so ; so they affirm some things seetn 
honest which are not so : as this, for example, of 
retuniing to be tormented, rather than break one^s 
oath ; which is not honest, though it may seem to 
be so ; because no man is obliged ta perform that 
oath, which was extorted from him by the force g{ 
his enemies. And, lastly, they argue, that whatever 
makes very much for one's profit and advantage, 
thereby becomes honest, though before it did not 
seem to be so. This is what is generally brought 
against Regulus ; but let us see and examme ail the 
parts of it in order. 

Tbe first part of tbe arguments brought against Regulus answered— 
The Bsereàaea» of an oath— Faith to be kept even with those who 
are treacherous — ^Laws of war to be preserved inviolable. 

XXIX. First, then, they say, he could fear no 
harm from the anger of Jupiter, who neither can be 
angry nor do harm to any body. This proves m 
strongly against ail oaths in gênerai, as it does ir 
particular against this of Re^us. But the thinff II 
he coiisidered in people's taking of oaths, is not mUÊ 
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danger they are in, should they break them; but 
what a sacred and powerful obligation is laid on 
them : for every oath is a religions affirmation ; and 
whatever is promised after such a manner, as it 
were calling God for a witness to your words, ou^ht 
certainly to be performed : for now faith and justice 
require it of us, and not any fear of that anger of 
the gods, which is not incident to their divine na- 
tures ; — ^the faith I mean, of which Ennius has got 
thèse incomparable words : — 

O Faith, all-glorious and divine, 

In lofty temples fit to shine ! 

£v*n Jove himself by thee doth swear. 

Whoever therefore doth not perform his oath affronts 
the deity of that divine faitl^ which was (as Cato in 
his speech informs us) set up by our fathers in the 
Capitol itself, even next to the statue of the great 

fod Jupiter. But, secondly, they tell us, supposing 
upiter had been angry with Regulus, he comd not 
hâve brought any evil on him greater than what 
Regulus brought on himself. This, I confess, would 
be very true, if there were no other evil but paîh : 
but that is so far from being the greatest evil, as 
that it is not so much as any evil at ail, if we may 
crédit some of the chief philosophers ; among whom, 
I pray you, let Regulus be counted of no small au- 
thority, if I may not rather say of the greatest and 
most weighty : for what greater testimony can any 
one désire, than that of a principal man among the 
Romans, who, rather than be wanting in any point 
of his duty, chose to undergo the most exquisite 
torment ? " But of two evils," say they, " al wav» 
choose the least ;" that is, in plain words, rather be 
a rogue than undergo any calamity. Can any ca- 
lamity then be greater than that of baseness ai|d 
injustice 1 For if even the filth and deformity of the 
body be loathsome and offensive ; how much more 
80 must that of the mind needs be, when it is covered 
and poUuted with shame and dv^VvQ^Na^V^N '^î'çssr»^ 
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philosophera, therefore, who discourse of thèse 
things with most closeness and severity, venture 
boldly to affirm that nothing is evil but what is dis- 
honest ; and even those who do it more loosely, yet 
always acknowledge that it is the greatest of ail 
evils. That saying of the poet indeed is good, " I 
neither am nor hâve been tied by oath to a treacher- 
ous deceiver ;" but it is therefore so, because when 
Atreus was brought on the stage, he was to make 
him speak that which was suitable to his character: 
but if once they begin to lay down this for a maxira ; 
that faith, when given, to those who are treacher- 
ous, is not to be kept ; — they had best hâve a care 
that this be not made a refuge and cover for perjury. 
As for his oaths being made to an enemy; even 
war itself has laws that belong to it ; and faith, ex- 
cept in some very few cases, is always to be kept, 
even with our greatest adversaries: for whatever 
you swear, for example, in such a manner, as that 
your conscience tells you it ought to be donc, you 
are bound most inviolably to perform it ; but where 
it is otherwise, you do not lie under any such obli- 
gation ; and are not perjured, though you should not 
perform it. Suppose, for instance, you had sworn 
to a pirate that you would pay him such a sum if he 
would spare yôur life ; it would not be perjury, 
though you should not pay it him : for a pirate is by 
no means a lawful adversary, but rather a common 
pest and enemy of mankind ; so that no one is obli- 
ged to keep his faith or oath with him : for to swear 
to a thing, and yet not peform it, is not immediately 
to fors wear one's self ; but then a man is properly 
said to be perjured, when he swears, on his con- 
science, (as our form runs,) to do such and si^ch 
things, and yet does not do them : for that of Euri- 
pides may be said in some cases to be very good, — 
" My tongue indeed swore, but my conscience did 
not assent." But had Regulus, in his case, done any 
thing contrary to the laws and conditions that are 
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kept between enemies, it had been downright per- 
jury : for the Carthaginians, with whom he had then 
to do, were a lawful adversary, between whom and 
us there is ail the fecial, and several other laws that 
are common to nations : for had it been otherwise, 
it is certain the senate would never hâve delivered 
up some eminent persons in chains to their enemies. 

Examples of several eminent Romans given up to the enemy — 
Answer to the rest of the arguments brought against Regulus. 

XXX. Lucius Veturius and Sp. Postumius in their 
second consulships were delivered to their enemies, 
the Samnites ; because, being beaten at the passage 
of Caudiuni, and the légions being disarmed and sent 
away with disgrâce, they had concluded a peace 
without any orders from the senate or people : T. 
Numicius and Q. Maelius, who were tribunes of the 
people at the same time, because by their authority 
the peace was concluded, were likewise delivered, 
that so we might be freed from any obligation of 
keeping it : and ail this was done on the proposai 
and advice of Posturhius hiraself, who was the per- 
6on delivered. The case of Mancinus, a great many 
years after, was exactly the same, who havin^, 
without any orders from the senate, made an alh- 
ance with Numantia, was the first man that spoke 
for that bill in the senate-house, which by L. Furius 
and Sext. Atilius was carried to the people; and 
which they agreeing to, he was delivered to the 
enemy. He did more honestly than Sext. Pompeius 
who being concemed in the same sort of crime, 
made interest to be excused from undergoing the 
«ame punishment, and b]^ tliat means escaped it. 
This man now let the appearancè of profit prevail 
over honesty ; but in ail the others mentioned, the 
authority of honesty easily carried it from the pre- 
tended profit. But to go on with Regulus : another 
thing urged by his adversaries is this ; that he should 
not hâve performed what was forcibly put on him. 
As though a man of courage could be wroiii^^bl <s^ 
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by force ! " But why," say they, " did he go at ail 
to the sénat e, being resolved to dissuade the delivery 
of the captives ?" This is to blâme him for that, 
which particularly deserves commendation. He 
would not dépend on his own judgment ; but pieading 
for that which he thought most expédient, left it to 
be determined by the judgment of the senate : and 
had it not been for his counsel in the case, the 
prisoners had surely been sent again to Carthage, 
and he remained safe in his native country : but this 
he concluded would be prejudicial to the public, and 
therefore esteemed it to be no more than his duty 
to speak what he thought, and endure tvhat might 
corne of it. Lastly, they add, that whatever makes 
highly for one's profit and advantage, thereby be- 
comes honest. I answer, that it may indeed ante- 
cedently be such, but can never thereby become 
such ; for nothing is profitable but what is honest ; 
and things do not become honest by their first being 
profitable, but become profitable by their first being 
honest. I conclude, therefore, that of ail those 
great and wonderful examples, which might easily 
be brought on this subject, it will be hard to find 
any more illustrions and commendable than this of 
Reguhis. 

The sacredness of an oath, among the ancient Romans, illustrated by 
the examples of Poraponius aiid Manlius. 

XXXI. But the only thing that deserves our ad- 
miration in ail this glorious conduct of Regulus, is 
his persuading the senate not to restore the captives : 
as for his returning again to Carthage, it is true we 
admire it in our days, but at those times he could 
not hâve possibly avoided it. The âge, I think, there- 
fore should rather be commended for that, than the 
man : for there is nothing of which our ancestors 
took greater care, than that the obligation of an 
oath should be always held as most sacred and in- 
violable. This appears plainly from the Twelve 
Tables ; it appears from those laws which are calleij 
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Sacred; it appears from the strict observation of 
leagues, by which we are obliged to keep faith even 
with anémies ; and, • lastly, it appears from the 
punishments and penalties which hâve been inflicted 
by the censors; who in no one thing hâve been 
more severe, than in punishing those who hâve 
transgressed their oaths. M. Pomponius, a tribune 
of the people, once entered an action against L. 
Manlius, the son of Auius, who had been dictator, 
for holding that office soraewhat longer than he 
should hâve done ; and amongst other things, brought 
in this too against him, that he kcpt his son Titus, 
who was afterward Torquatus, from conversation 
with the world, and had strictly charged him to live 
solitary in the country. As soon as the son heard 
his father was in trouble about this business, he is 
reported immediately to hâve set out for Rome, and 
corne early in the moming to Pomponius' house. 
Pomponius was no sooner told of his coming, but hç 
got up immediately, and thinking the youth, out of 
anger, had brought some complaint against his 
father, commanded ail others to départ the room, 
and him alone to be brought in to hira. As soon as 
the young man had got into the room, he drew his 
sword, and swore he would immediately kill Pom- 
ponius, unless he would promise him on oath to 
meddle with his father no farther» Pomponius, out 
of sudden appréhension of the danger, did swear to 
him accordingly, and discharged his father from any 
more trouble ; having first reported the matter to 
the people, and told them why he was forced to let 
fall his action. Thus strict and conscientious were 
people, at those times, in observing their oaths. 
And this Titus Manlius is that very person, who 
being afterward challenged by a mighty Gaul, killed 
him in a duel by the river Anien, and was sumamed 
Torquatus, from wearing a chain, which he took 
from his neck. The same man ag^in, in his thiid 
-consulship, put to flight and defeated the Latins near 
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Veseris. He was indeed a very great and esctraor- 
dinary person ; who, as he showed his love in thi» 
case to his father, so he was unnaturally cruel to 
his son. 

The sererity of the Romans against breakers of oaths — Fraud not 
sufficient to excuse a perjury — The conclusion of this headL 

XXXII. But as Regulus did well in performing 
his oath, so those ten who, after the battle of Can- 
nas, were by Hannibal sent to the Roman senate, on 
oath of retuming to the Carthaginian camp if they 
could not obtain an exchange of prisoners, did ill if 
they did not retum accordingly : concerning whom 
writers hâve differed in their relations. Polybius, 
an author of very good crédit, informs us, ten per- 
fions of considérable quality were sent to the senate ; 
and that nine of thera did honestly retum to the 
camp, not having been able to obtain what they 
went about ; but the tenth stayed behind, and re- 
mained at Rome. This man, as soon as he was out 
of the camp, pretending he had forgot to take some- 
thing along with him, went back thither again ; as 
thinking his retiirning under such a colour was a 
very sufficient performance of his oath : but cer- 
tainly he was mistaken; for cunning is so far from 
excusing a perjury, that it aggravâtes it rather, and 
makes it the more criminal. This therefore was no 
more than a foolisli pièce of craftiness, impudently 
pretending to pass for prudence: wherefore the 
senate took care to order that my crafty gentleman 
should be sent back in fetlers again to Hannibal. 
But the most glorious action of the senate was this : 
Hannibal had eight thousand of our soldiers his 
prisoners ; not such as had either been taken in bat- 
tle, or had fled from aiiy imminent danger of their 
iives, but were left in the camp by Paulus and Varro, 
the two consuls. The senate decreed that thèse 
should not be ransomed, though it might hâve been 
done with a small sum of money ; for no other end 
but to let our soldiers see, tliat either they must 
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résolve to conquer or die : on the news of which, 
as the same author tells us, Hannibal presently 
began to be disheartened, when he saw tfiat the 
senate and people of Rome had so great resolution 
even in the midst of their misfortunes. Thus, we 
see, honesty gets the better in the comparison 
against that which has only the appearance of profit. 
But Acilius, who has written a history in Greek, 
says, more of the m returned under this pretence to 
the camp, hoping by such a trick to get quit of their 
oaths ; and that they were ail of them branded with 
shame and dishonour by the censors for so doing. 
But let us now put âîi end to this third head ; since, 
from what has been said, it is apparently manifest, 
that whatever is contrary to the virtue of fortitude, 
that is to say, whatever is done with a timorous, 
mean, disheartened, abject spirit, can never be really 
and truly profitable, because it is wicked, disgraceful, 
and odious : and such would this action of Regulus 
hâve been, had he either, in delivéring bis sensé 
about the captives, spoken what was for his own, 
not the public security, or afterward chosen to re- 
main at home, instead of returning to fulfil his oath. 

Nothin^ contrary to tempérance can be truly profitable — ^Pleasure 
opposite to honesty — The absurdity of those who would bave 
happiness to consist in both — A short recapitulation of this last 
book — Conclusion by way of exhortation to his son. 

XXXIII. We bave now finished our third head : 
the fourth and last remains only, which contains in it 
decency, modesty, modération, continence, and tem- 
pérance. And can any thing be profitable that is 
opposite to a train of such excellent virtue s ? There 
hath been however a sect of philosophers, scholars 
of Aristippus, who were calied Cyrenaics ; and 
others, who had the name of Annicerians given 
them, that affirm ail good to consist in pleasure, 
and count virtue itself therefore only désirable, 
because of some pleasure which it brings along with 
it. But thèse bemg now almost wotw wî^ ^C ^s^»^ 
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Epicuras is mîghtil^ corne into vogue, the great 
supporter, and, as it were, second founder of the 
same opinions. With thèse we must fight, as they 
say, with might and main, if ever we think of sup- 
porting the cause, and maintaining the interest of 
virtue and honesty : for if what Metrodorus has writ- 
ten pass for lanith, that whatever can truly be called 
our profit, nay, ail the welfare and happiness of life, 
consists in a firm constitution of body, and a well- 
grounded hope of its lasting continuance ; it is cer- 
tain, this profit, nay.this sovereign profit, (for such 
they account it,) must sonietimes be set in opposi- 
tion to honesty. For what, in the first place, will 
be the office of prudence 1 only to cater and look 
about for pleasure ? How misérable a case is that 
virtue in, which is thus made a servant and pander 
to pleasure ! But what shall be her business in this 
office ? to taste and distinguish ingeniously betwixt 
pleasures î Supposing this to be a pleasant business, 
it is certainly the most scandalous that could ever 
hâve been thought on. Again, can he that makes 
pain be the greatest evil hâve ever such a virtue as 
fortitude in him, the very nature of which consists 
whoUy in despising of pains and difficultiesî I 
know, Epicurus on several occasions, and this in 
particular, speaks very courageously as to the mat- 
ter of pain; but we must not consider so much 
what is said, as what ought to be said by a man of 
his principles, who makes pleasure and pain to be 
the ultimate bouiids of man's happiness and misery. 
So again, if you would hear him about continence 
and tempérance, he tells you abundance of extraor- 
dinary things in a great many places; but he is 
gravelled, (as we speak,) and can never be able to 
acquit himself handsomely : for with what face of 
reason can he commend tempérance, who places 
his happiness in the enjoyment of pleasures ; when 
the sensual appetite follows after pleasures, and it 
is the business of tempérance to correct that appe- 
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fite ] But still they endeavour, in each of thèse 
virtues, to bring themselves off by one little shift or 
other : thus prudence is admitted, and defined to be 
the skill of suçplying us with pleasures, and defend- 
iïig us from pains : and they make out fortitude as 
well as they can, by saying it consists in despising 
death and enduring torments : they do bring in a 
sort of tempérance too, though not without a great 
deal of straining and difficulty ; but, however, they 
make a shift, after some fashion, by saying, they 
count it the greatest pleasure, if they can but be 
exempt from pain and uneasiness. Thus thèse three 
virtues stand up pretty well ; but Justice, the fourth, 
totters mightily with them, or rather indeed is quite 
fallen to the ground, with ail those duties which 
relate to the maintenance of human society: for 
what kindness, liberality, afFability, or friendship, 
can there be amongst those, who désire thèse vir- 
tues not purely for themselves, but only in relation 
to their pleasure or advantage? To make short, 
then, I shall only say, that as I hâve shown before, 
that nothing can be profitable which is contrary to 
honesty, so now I do affîrm, that pleasure in gênerai 
is contrary to honesty : I the more blâme therefore 
Dinomachus and Callipho, who thought this dispute 
might be brought to an issue, if they joined both 
pleasure and virtue together, like a man and a beast, 
as it were, in the same yoke : for virtue can never 
admit of this conjonction, but abhors and disdains it ; 
nor can ever the sovereign good and evil, which 
must be one single and simple thing, be made up and 
compounded of such différent principles. But of 
this, which is a thing of the greatest moment, I hâve 
written at large in another work :* let us now retum 
to our présent subject. What has been said in this 
last book, I hope, is enough to let any one see how 
it is his duty to détermine his choice, if that which 
seems useful and expédient for him should corne 
* In his treatise **Ontho End of 6ood«wl&^iL" 
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into compétition with that wl^ch is honest : bat if 
it ^ould 06 said that even pleaeure canies with it 
the appearance of profit, let it also be consideredf 
that it never can be brought to an agreement with 
honesty : for the most that can possibly be said for 
pleasure, (that we may not seem wholly to exclude 
it,) is, that it serves by way of sauce to give a rehsb 
to things, but has no true profit or advantage in itselfr 
This is the présent, dear son Marcns, that your 
father sends you, and in my opinion it is a yery good 
one ; but that will dépend on the use you shàU make 
of it : however, entertain, among Cratippus' lectures, 
thèse three books, and show them at least the civihty 
due to strangers. Had it been my fortune to hâve 
corne to Athens, (which had surely been done, if I 
had not beeix recalled by the cries of my country,) 
you might then perhaps sometimes hâve heard my 
lectures: however, smce now, in perusing thèse 
sheets, you will hâve my voice, as it were, by proxy, 

Fray, bestow on them as much time as you can, and 
am sure you can as much as you please. When I 
hear you take a ^easure in this sort of studies, it 
will delight me to talk to you (which I hope may be 
speedily) fece to face ; or, however, to write to you, 
though at never so great a distance. In the mean 
time, adieu my dear Cicero; and assure yourself, 
that though no one in the world is more dear to me 
than you are, yet you will hereafter be much more 
80, if I find you take delight in such vnitings and 
instructions. 
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To Titus Pomponius Atticus. 

Ah ! could my nambers charm thy anzious brea^t 
And lull the sorrows of thy soûl to rest ; 
-Wouldst thou Qot deem the poet's lenient lay 
More worth than sums of countless gold could pay? 

For well may I address you my friend, in;tho8e 
lines of the honest bard, 

Far less for wealth than probity renownM, 

with which he opens his poem inscribed to Flami- 
riinjis. I am sensible at the same tirpe that when 
the.poet adds, 

■Each risiiig sun beliolds thy ceaseless igriei^ 
And night returning brings thee norelief, 

he holds a language by no means applicable to you. 
I perfectly w«ll know the modération and eqnanimity 
you possess ; and that you hâve derived from Athens, 
not only an honourable addition to your name, but 
that calm and philosophie spirit which so peculiarly 
distinguishes your character. Nevertheless, I hâve 
reason to believe that the présent unpleasing posture 
of public affairs sometimes interrupts your tranquil- 
lity of mind, as it frequently, I confess, discomposes 
my own. But it is not my présent purpose to offer you 
any consolation on that subject : the case requires 
a very powerful application: and I will réserve 
what I hâve to say on it to some future opportunity* 
My design at this time is only to communicate to 
yQU a few reflections concerning old âge ; the. vvN&t#^ 
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inities whereof we are now beginning to feel, or ai 
least are advancing fast towaids them : and I am 
desirous of rendering the burthen as easy as possible 
both to you and to myself. I am well convinced 
indeed that as you hâve hitherto borne its weight, 
80 you will continue to support its increasing pres- 
sure, with the same good sensé and composure of 
mind which you hâve so happily discovered on 
every other important occasion. However, having 
resolved to publish some reflections on the subject, 
I determined to address them to you, who hâve a 
peculiar claim to this pledge of my affection : and it 
is a présent to which we may both of us hâve re- 
course with e<jual advantage. For myself, at least, 
the considérations I now lay before you hâve had 
so happy an effect on my own mind, as not only to 
reconcile me to ail the inconveniences of old âge, 
bot to render it even an agreeable state to me. 

Can we sufficiently then express our sensé of the 
obligations we owe to Philosophy, who thus in- 
structs her disciples how to pass through every 
successive period of human life, with equal satis- 
faction and complacencyî The advantages to be 
derived from her precepts, in other important situa- 
tions, is a topic on which I hâve frequently had 
occasion to expatiate ; and shall often perhaps ré- 
sume : but, in the papers I now send you, my purpose 
is to consider those advantages with respect only 
to our declining years. To hâve put thèse reflec- 
tions into the mouth of an imaginary character, like 
the Tithonus of Aristo, would hâve made but little 
impression on the reader : in order therefore to give 
them the greater force, I hâve represented them as 
delivered by the vénérable Cato. To this end I hâve 
introduced Scipio and Laelius, as expressing to him 
their admiration of the wonderful ease with which 
he supported his old âge : and this gives him occa- 
sion to enter into a fuU explanation of his ideas on 
iihe Bùbject. If you should think that he discovers, 
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in this conversation, a richer vein of literature than 
'dppears in his own compositions ; you must impute 
it to the acquaintance he afterward made with the 
Greek authors, whose language and philosophy, it 
is well known, he passionately studied in the latter 
end of his long life. I hâve only to add, that in 
delivering the sentiments of Cato, I désire to be 
understood as fully declaring my own. 

Scipio. I hâve frequently, Cato, joined with our 
friend Laelius, in admiring that cpnsummate wisdom 
and virtue, which on ail occasions so eminently dis- 
tinguishes your character; but, particularly, in that 
singular ease and cheerfulness with which you seem 
to bear up, under those years, which are pressing on 
you. I could never observe that they are attended 
with the least inconvenience to you : whereas the 
generaUty of men, at your time of hfe, usually conif 
plain of old âge as the heaviest and most insupi- 
portable of burdens. 

Cato. There is nothing, ray friends, in the circum- 
stance you hâve remarked, that can justly, I think, 
deserve your admiration. Those, indeed, who hâve 
no internai resource of happiness, will find them- 
selves uneasy in every stage of human life : but to 
him who is accustomed to dérive ail his felicity from 
within him self, no state will appear as a real evil, 
into which he is conducted by the common and re- 
gular course of nature. Now this is peculiarly the 
case with respect to old âge : yet such is the incon- 
sistency of human foUy, that the very period, which 
at a distance is every man's warmest wish to attain, 
no sooner arrives, than it is equally the object of his 
lamentations. It is usual with men, at this season 
of life, to complain that old âge has stolen on them 
by surprise, and much sooner than they expectedj 
but if they were deceived by their own false calcu- 
lations, must not the blâme rest whoUy on (hem- 
^selves î for, in the first place, old a.^e> wst^ n ^^^'^ 

sa 
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not ffain by swifter and more imperceptible steps on 
maimood, than manhood advances on youth ; and, in 
ihe next, in what respect would âge hâve sat less 
hoavily on them, had its progress been much slower ; 
and, inBtead of making .its visit at fourscore years, 
it had not reached them tiU four hmidred 1 for the 
years that are elapsed, how numerous soever they 
may hâve been, can by no means console a weak 
and frivolous mind under the usual conséquences of 
long Ufé. If I hâve any claim, therefore, to that 
wifâom which you tell me, my friends, you hâve 
often admired in my character (and which I can 
only wish indeed were worthy of the opinion you 
entertain of it, and the appellation* the world has 
coitferred on me), it consists whoUy in this ; that I 
follow Nature as the surest guide, and resign my- 
self, with an implicit obédience, to ail her sacred 
créances. Now it cannot be supposed that Nature, 
after having wisely distributed to ail the preceding 
periods of life their peculiar and proper enjoyments, 
should hâve neglected, like an indolent poet, the last 
act of the human drama, and left it destitute of suita- 
ble advantages. Nevertheless, it was impossible but 
that in the fife of man, as in the fruits of the earth, 
there should be a certain point of maturity, beyond 
which the marks of decay must necessarily appear ; 
and to this unavoidable condition of his présent 
being every wise and good man will submit with a 
contented and cheerful acquiescence : for to enter- 
tain desires répugnant to the universal law of our 
existence ; — what is it, my friends, but to wage war, 
like the impious giants, with the gods themselves î 

Lœîius. You will confer then a very acceptable 
service on both of us, Cato, (for I will venture to 
answer for my friend Scipio as well as for myself,) 
if you will mark out to us, by what means we may 

» 

* Cato's proper name was Marcus Priscua ; Cato being a charme- 
teristic addition affixed to it by common consent, trom tlie old Latin 
term Catus, wïâch signifies " wise." 
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most effectually be enabled to support the load of 
incumbent years : for although we are at présent far 
distant from old âge ; we hâve reason however to 
expect, at least to hope, that it is a period we shaU 
live to attain. 

Cato. Most willingly, Laelius, I yield to your re- 
quest ; especially as you assure me that my com- 
pliance will be equally agreeable to both of you. 

Scipio. Yes, my vénérable friend ; likè travellers 
who mean to take the same long journey you hâve 
gone before us, we should be glad (if it be not im- 
posing too much trouble on you) that you would 
give us some account of the advanced stage at 
which you are now arrived. 

Cato. I am ready, Scipio, to the best of my power, 
to give you the information you désire. — ^And, in- 
deed, I am the more qualified for the task you assign 
me, as I hâve always (agreeably to the old proverb) 
associated much with men of my own years. This 
has given me fréquent opportunities of being ac- 
quainted with their grievances ; and I particularly 
remember to hâve often heard Caius Salinator, and 
Spurius Albinus (men of consular rank, and nearly 
of the same âge as myself) bewail their condition. 
The principal subject of their complaint was, in the 
first place, that they were no longer capable of en- 
joying the sensual ratifications, without which, in 
their estimation, lîfe was of no value ; and in the 
next, that they found themselves neglected by those 
who had formerly paid tlieir court to thfem with the 
greatest attention. But they imputed their griev- 
ances, I think, to a wrong cause : for had they arisen 
merely from the circumstance of their âge, they 
would hâve been common to myself, and to every 
other man of the same advanced years. But the fact 
is much otherwise ; and I hâve known many, at that 
period of life, who passed their time without the 
least repining; who neither regretted that they were 
released from the domiulou o^ \JûfeYt ^'^^'i^ssî>s►^\tfs^ 
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had reason to think themselves treated with disca- 
spect by any of their connexions. In fact, the true 
grievance, in ail complaints of Ihis kind, lies in the 
jnan, and not in the âge. They, whose desires are 
properly regulated, and who hâve nothing morose 
or pétulant in their temper and manners, will find 
old agCj to say the least of it, is a state very easily 
to be endured : whereas unsubdued passions, and a 
froward disposition, will equally imbitter every sea- 
son of human life. 

Lœl. Your observations, Cato, are undoubtedly 
jnst. Yet some, perhaps, may be apt to say, that 
yoiu: ample possessions, together vi^ith the power 
and influence of your rank and character, hâve very 
much contributed to soften the inconveniences of 
old âge, and render it more than usually easy to you ; 
but that thèse are advantages which cannât possibly 
fall to the lot of maiiy. 

Cato. I must acknowledge that the circumstances 
you mention hâve some bénéficiai influence, but I 
can by no means admit that the whole dépends on 
them. When a certain native of the paltry island 
of Seriphos told Themistocles, in an altercation 
which arose between them, that he was indebted for 
the lustre of his famé, not to the intrinsic splendeur 
of his actions, but to the country in which he had 
the good fortune to be born ; "It may be ao," replied 
the Athenian gênerai ; *' for if I had received my 
birth at Seriphos, I could hâve had no opportunity 
of producing my talents : but give me leave to tell 
you, that yours would never hâve made a figure, 
thoujgh you had been born in Athens." The same 
sentiment is justly applicable to the case in ques- 
tion : for although it must be confessed that old âge, 
under the pressure of extrême indigence, (;annot 
possibly prove an easy state, not even to a wise and 
virtuous mind ; yet without those essential qualities 
it must necessarily prove the reverse, alihough it 
should be accompanied with eveiy extornal arhniTb 
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tage. Believe me, my young friends, the best and 
surest guard açainst the inconveniences of old âge, 
is to cultivate in each preceding period the princi- 
ples of moral science, and uniformly to exercise 
those virtues it prescribes. The good seeds, which 
you shall thus hâve sown in the former seasons of 
ufe, will, in the winter of your days, be wonderfully 
productive of the noblest and most valuable fruit ; 
valuable, not only as a possession which will remain 
with you even to your latest moments, (though in- 
deed that circumstance alone is a very considérable 
recommendation;) but also as a conscious retrospect 
on a long life, marked with an uninterrupted séries 
of laudable and beneficent actions, affords a per- 
pétuai source of the sweetest and most exquisite 
satisfaction. 

When I was very young, I conceived as strong 
an affection for Quintus Maximus, the celebrated 
gênerai who recovered Tarentum, as if we had 
been of equal years. There was a dignity in the 
depcrtment of this excellent old man, which was 
tempered with singular politeness and affability of 
manners ; and time had wrought no sort of altéra- 
tion in his amiable qualities. He was not, it is true, 
at a time of life which could pfoperly be cafied 
infirm âge, when I first began to cultivate his friend- 
ship ; but he was certainly, however, advanced in 
years ; for I was not born till the year before his 
first consulate. In his fourth, I served, a very 
young man, in the army he commanded at Capua; 
and five years afterward I was his questor at Ta- 
rentum. From that post I succeeded to the edileship; 
and four years after, in the consulate of Tuditanus 
and Cethegus, 1 was chosen pretor. It was at this 
period that, by the advice and éloquence of my véné- 
rable friend, who was now become extremely old, 
the Cincian law concerning donatives was enacted. 
This great man led our troops to battle in his old 
âge, Mrith as much spirit as if he had been in the 
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prime and vigour of life ; and when Hannibal, witk 
aU the gayety of a youthful conqueror, was ex- 
ulting in the success of his arms, he gave a check 
to his victories by a cool and patient persévérance 
in avoidin^ a gênerai engagement. It is to this part 
of Ms judicious conduet that those famous lines of 
îend Ennius allude : 

■?was his to save the state by wise delay, 
agardless what the censuring world might say. 
i^ime proves the merit of the glorious deed, 
His famé still rising as the years succeed. 

How wonderful was the judgment he displayed, 
and the vigilance he exerted, in retaking the city 
of Tarentum ! I remember when Salinatpr (who, 
after having been driven by the besiegers froni the 
city, retired to the citadel) was boasting to Maximus, 
in my présence, that it was by his means he regained 
possession of the town : " Very triie," replied Maxi- 
mus, with a smile ; " for if you had not lost it, I 
certainly could never hâve recovered it." Nor were 
his spirit and abilities more conspicuous as a soldier 
than a statesman. In his second consulship, when 
C Plaminius, in direct opposition to the authority 
-of the senate, was dividing among the soldiers the 
conquered lands in the provinces of Gaul and Pi- 
centia, he had the courage singly, and unsupported 
by his colleague Carvilius, to withstand, as far as it 
was possible, the popular measures of that factions 
tribune : and even when he was augiir, he had the 
honest boldness, on a particular occasion, openly to 
déclare that every omen ought to be considered as 
favourable or inauspicious, as tlie interest of the 
state determined. 

But there is no trait among the many shining 
qualities which adorned this great man's character 
that I observed with warmer admiration, than the 
fortitude with which ho supported the death of his 
illustrions son. The funeral oration he pronounced 
•on that affecting occasion is in every body's hand« : 
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ànd which of the philosophers, 1 will ventiire to ask, 
does not sink in our esleem, after the perusing of 
this admirable performance î The truth is, it was 
not solely in the conspicuous paths of the world, 
and when he was acting in the public view, that 
this excellent man was truly great : he appeared still 
greater in the private and domestic scènes of life. 
How pleasiiig and instructive was his conversation! 
ho w profound his knowledge of antiquity ! how deep 
his skill in the laws and institutions concerning 
augury ! To which I may add, that he was better 
acquainted with Grecian literature than is usual for 
a Roman. His memory too was so remarkably 
faithful, that there was not a single event of any 
note thathad happened in the wars, either with our 
neighbours in Italy, or with the more distant na- 
tions, with which he was not perfectly v^ell ac^ 
quainted. In short, from my first connexion with 
him, I as eagerly embraced every opportunity of 
enjoying his society, as if I had then presaged, what 
the event has verified, that after his death I should 
never again meet with so wise and informing a 
companion. 

I hâve entered tlms minutely into the character 
and conduct of Maximus, in order tô convince you 
that it would be an affront to virtue to suppose that 
old âge to a man endowed with such principles and 
dispositions, could possibly hâve been a state of in- 
fehcity. It must be acknowledged, at the same time, 
that it is not in every one's power to be a Maximus^ 
or a Scipio ; to enliven the gloom of declining year» 
by the animating recollection of the towns he has 
taken, the battles he has won, and the triumphs that 
hâve honoured his successfui arma. But it is not 
the great and splendid actions of the hero> or the 
statesman alone that lead to an easy and agreeable 
old âge : that season of Ufe may prove equally placid 
and serene to him who hath passed ail his days in 

the 3ilent and retired path^ of ete^S^ ^isx^\^^sc«^^ 
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leisure. Of this kind, we are told, was the oïà Bge 
of Plato, who continued to employ himself with 
great satisfaction in his philosophical studies till 
deathput an end to them in his eighty-first year; 
such too was that of Isocrates, who is said to hâve 
composed his famous discourse, entitled Panathenai- 
cus, in the ninety-fourth vear of his âge : and his 
death did not happen till nve years afterward. His 
preceptor, Leontinus Gorgias, lived to complète his 
one hundred and seventh year, continuing his stu-' 
dies with undiminished spirit and application to his 
last moments. This celebrated vétéran being asked, 
why he did not put an end to such a tedious length 
of life ; — " Because," said he, " I find no reason to 
complain of old âge :" an answer truly noble, and 
altogether worthy of a philosopher ! They, whose 
conduct has not been govemed by the principles of 
wisdom and virtue, are apt to impute to old âge 
those infirmities, for which their former irregulari- 
ties are alone accountable. Far différent were the 
sentiments of Ennius, whom I just now had occa- 
sion to quote : he compares his declining years to 
those of a gênerons steed, 

Who Victor oft in famed Olympia's fields, 

To sweet repose his age-worn members yields. 

You are not too young, my friend, to remember the 
person of this vétéran poet ; for his death happened 
so late as the consulate of Caepio and Philippus, 
which is not more than nineteen years ago : and let 
me observe, by the way, notwithstanding I was at 
that time full sixty-five years of âge, I spoke in de- 
fence of the Voconian law with great exertion of 
voice and véhémence of action. But I was going 
to remark, that this vénérable bard, who lived to 
seventy, bore up under âge and indigence with such 
wonderful cheerfuhiess and good-humour, that one 
would almost hâve imagined he derived even a 
satisfaction from those circumstances which the 
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generality of mankind look on, of ail others, as the 
most dispiriting and oppressive. 

When I consider the several causes which are 
usually supposed to constitute the infelicity of old 
âge, they may be reduced, I think, under four gêne- 
rai articles. ït is alleged that it incapacitates a man 
for acting in the affairs of the world ; that it pro- 
duces great infirmities of body ; that it disqualifies 
him for the enjoyment of the sensual gratifications ; 
and that it brings him within the immédiate verge 
of death. Let us, therefore, if you please, examine 
the force and validity of each of thèse particular 
charges. 

Old âge, it seems, disqualifies us from taking an 
iactive part in the great scènes of business. But in 
what scènes î let me ask : if in those which require 
the strength and vivacity of youth, I readily admit 
the charge; but are there no other; none which 
are peculiarly appropriated to the evening of life ; 
and which, being executed by the powers of the 
mind, are perfectly consistent with a less vigorous 
state of body î Did Quintus Maximus, then, paaa 
the latter end of his long life in total inactivity ? 
Tell me, Scipio, was your father, and my son's 
father-in-law, the excellent Lucius Paulus; were 
the Fabricii, the Curii, and the Coruncanii, utterly 
bereaved of ail useful energy, when they supported 
the interests of the republic by the wisdom of their 
counsels, and the influence of their respectable 
authority î Appius Claudius was not only old, but 
blind, when he remonstrated in the senate, with so 
much force and spirit, against concluding a peace 
with Pyrrhus ; to which the majority of the mem- 
bers appeared strongly inclined : and on this occa- 
sion it was that he broke forth into those animated 
expostulations which Ennius bas introduced into 
his poem : 

Shall folly now that hononrM council tway, 
Where sàcred wûdoia w«at to poial Um wiiSf % 

Cio. Vol. nL-^T 
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together with the rest of those spirited Unes, wîth 
which you are no doubt well acquainted. Thia 
celebrated haran^e, which is still extant, Appius 
delivered seventeen years after his second consulate, 
between which and his first there was an interral 
of ten years ; and prior to both, he had exercised 
the office of censor. It is évident therefore that he 
must hâve been a very old man at the time of the 
Pyrrhic war ; and indeed the tradition received from 
our forefathers bas always represented him as such. 
It appears, therefore, that nothing can be more 
void of foundation than to assert that old âge neces- 
sarily disqualifies a man for the great affairs of the 
world. As well might it be affirmed that the pilot 
is totally useless and unengaged in the business of 
the ship, because, while the rest of the crew are 
more actively employed in their respective depart- 
ments, he sits quietly at the helm and directs its 
motions. If in the great scènes of business, an old 
man cannot perform a part which requires the force 
and energy of vigorous years, he can act however 
in a nobler and more important character. It is not 
by exertions of corporeal strength and activity that 
the momentous affairs of state are conducted ; it is 
by cool délibération, by prudent coimsel, and by that 
authoritative influence which ever attends on public 
esteem ;— qualifications which are so far from being 
impaired, that they are usually strengthened and 
improved by increase of years. And in this opinion, 
my noble friends, I am persuaded I shall hâve your 
concurrence ; unless peradventure, you look on me 
as a useless and idle member of the commonwealth, 
because after having regularly passed through the 
several gradations of military service from the 
private soldier to the commander-in-chief, and been 
concemed in each of those capacities in a variety of 
engagements, both by sea and land, I now no longer 
lesd forth our armies to battle : but if I forbear to enter 
personàHy into the fatigues of war, I represent to 
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the senate its most proper object, and point ont in 
what manner the opérations may best be carried on. 
In short, 1 am perpetually urging the expediency of 
declaring war against the Carthaginians, in ofder to 
anticipate them in those hostilities which they hâve 
long been meditating against us ; as in truth I shall 
never cease to be apprehensive of that common- 
wealth, till it shall no longer bave any existence. 
And may the glory of extirpating that insidious state 
be reserved, Scipio, for your arms; that you may 
hâve the honour of accomplishing the great work 
which your illustrious ancestor so happily began ! 
Thirty-three years hâve now elapsed since the 
death of that great man ; but his virtues are still 
fresh in the minds of his fellow-citizens, and will be 
had in honourable remembrance throughout ail géné- 
rations. His death happened the year before I was 
elected censor, and nine years after his second con- 
sulate ; in which office he was chosen my coUeague. 
But had the life of this excellent man been extended 
even through a whole century, can it be imagined 
that he would hâve considered the closing period 
of such honourable days as a state to be regretted ? 
For it was not agility in the robust and manly exer- 
cises, or skill and prowess in the management of 
arms; it was his judgment, his counsel, and his 
authority alone, which he would then hâve had 
occasion to display. If abilities of this latter kind 
were not the »peculiar attributes of old âge, our wise 
ancestors would not, surely, hâve distinguished the 
suprême council of the state by the appellation of 
Senate. The Lacedaemonians, for the same reason, 
give to the first magistrates in their commonwealth 
the title of Eiders: and in fact they are always 
chosen out of that class of men. 

If you look into the history of foreign nations, 
you will find fréquent instances of flourishing com- 
munities, which, after having been well-niffh niined 
by the impetuous measures of yomig aiao. \S)k:sj$r^ 
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rienced statesmen, hâve been restored to theîr 
former glory by the prudent administration of more 
discreet years. " TeU me," says one of the per- 
Bonages in that dramatic pièce of Naevius, called the 
School, addressing himself to a citizen of a certain 
republic, " tell me whence it happened that so con- 
sidérable a State as yours has thus suddenly fallen 
todecayî" The person questioned assigned several 
reasons ; but the principal is, that a swarm of rash, 
nnpractised, young orators had unhappily broke 
forth, and taken the lead among them. Temerity, 
indeed, is the usual characteristic of youth, as 
prudence is of old âge. 

But it is farther urged, that old âge impairs the 
memory. This effect, I confess, it may probably 
hâve on those memories which were orîginally in- 
firm, or whose native vigour has not been preserved 
by a proper exercise: but is there any reason to 
suppose that Themistocles, who had so strong a 
memory, that he knew the name of every citizen 
in the commonwealth, lost this retentive power as 
his years increased, and addressed Aristides, for 
instance, by the appellation of Lysimachus 1 For 
my own part, I still perfectly well recoUect the 
names, not only of ail our principal citizens now 
living, but of their ancestors also : and I am so little 
apprehensive of injuring this faculty, (as is vulgarly 
beîieved,) by the perusing of sepulchral inscriptions, 
that, on the contrary, I find them of singular service 
in recallinç to my mind those persons whom death 
has long since rémoved from the world. In fact, I 
never yet heard of any vétéran whose memory was 
so weakened by time, as to forget where he had 
concealed his treasure. The aged indeed seem to 
be at no loss in remembering whatever is the prin- 
cipal object of their attention ; and few there are at 
that period of life who cannot readily call to mind 
what recognisances they hâve entered into, or with 
whom they hâve had any pecuniary transactions. 
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Innumerable instances of a strong memory in ad- 
vanced years might be produced from among our 
celebrated lawyers, pontiffs, augurs, and philoso- 
phers ; for the faculties of the mind will préserve 
their powers in old âge, unless they are suffered to 
lose their energy and become languid for want of 
due culttvation. And the truth of this observation 
may be confirmed, not only by those examples I 
hâve mentioned from the more active and sptendid 
43tations of the world, but from instances equally 
fréquent to be met with in the paths of studious and 
retired life. Sophocles continued in extrême old 
âge to Write tragédies. As he seemed to neglect 
his family affairs whilst he was wholly intent on his 
dramatic compositions, his sons instituted a suit 
against him in a court of judicature, suggcsting that 
his understanding was impaired, and praying that he 
might be removed from the management of his 
estate, agreeably to acustom which prevails likewise 
in our own country, where, if a father of a family 
by imprudent conduct is ruining his fortunes, the 
nîagistrate commonly interposes, and takes th« ad- 
ministration out of his hands. It is said that when 
the old bard appeared in court on this occasion he 
desired that he might be permitted to read a play 
which he had lately finished, and which he then held 
in his hand : it was his Œdipus in Colonos. His 
request being granted, after he had finished the ré- 
cital, he appealed to the judges whether they could 
discover in his performance any symptoms of an 
insane mind; and the rcsult was, that the court 
unanimously dismissed the complainants^ pétition. 
Did length of days weaken the powers of Homer, 
Hesiod, or Simonides ; of Stesichorus, Isocrates, or 
Gorgias î Did old âge interrupt the studies of those 
first and most distinguished of the Greek philoso- 
phers, P3rthagora8 or Democritus, Plato or Xeno- 
cratesî or, to descend into later times, did gray 
hairs prove an obstacle to the philosophie pursuita 

T2 
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of Zeno, Cleanthes, or that famous Stoic, whom yoti 
may remember to hâve seen in Rome, the vénérable 
Diogenes î On the contrary, did not each of thèse 
eminent persons persévère in their respective stu- 
dies with unbroken spirit, to the last moment of 
their extended livesl 

But not to enter farther into the considération of 
old âge, in respect to the nobler and more exalted 
implication of the human faculties, I could name 
among my friends and neighbours in the country 
Beveral men far advanced in life, who employ theni- 
ftelTes with so much industry and activity ia the 
business of agriculture, that they never suffer any 
of the more important articles of their husbandry to 
he carried On, when they are not themselves prê- 
tent to supervise and direct the work. I will ac- 
knowledge at the same time, that thèse spirited 
labours of the persons I allude to, are not, perhaps, 
m matter of much wonder with regard to those 
objects of tillage which are sown and reaped within 
the year ; as no man is so far advanced in âge, as 
not to flatter himself that he may at least survive to 
enjoy the benefit of the next harvest. But those 
rural vétérans I am speakiiig of are occupied also 
in branches of husbandry, from which they are suie 
that they themselves caimot possibly live to dérive 
the least advantage : 

The future shade for times unborn they raise, 

hs my friend Caecilius expresses it, in his play called 
The Youthful Companions. Agreeably to this gêne- 
rons principle, the oldest husbandmàn when he is 
sisked to what purpose he lays out his labours in the 
business of planting ; may well reply ; — " In obé- 
dience to the immortal gods ; by whose bountiful 
providence, as I received thèse fieids from niy ances- 
tors, so it is their will that I should deliver them 
down with improvement to posterity." 
The poètes sentimont in the verse I just now re* 
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peated, is far more just than in those Unes he after- 
Ward adds, — 

Severe the doom that length of days impose ! 
To stand sad witness of unnumber'd woes : 
Ah ! had old âge no other ills in store, 
Too well might man its dire approach déplore : 

for if long life may occasion our being the painfal 
spectators of many calamities, which an earlier death 
would hâve concealed from our view, it may equally 
afford us the satisfaction of seeing many happy 
events, which could not otherwise hâve corne within 
our notice ; not to mention that disagreeable scènes 
will unavoidably occur to the young no le«8 than to 
the old. But the observation of my dramatic friend 
is still more unwarrantable, when he farther dfik 
clares, that, — 

or ail the ills which droopmg eld await, 
'Tis sure the worst to stand the scorn or hâte 
C»f happier years. 

Why should he suppose that old âge necessarily lays 
us open to a mortification of this Kind î As men of 
good sensé in the evening of life are generally fond 
of associating with the younger part of the world, 
aiid, when they discover in them the marks of an 
amiable disposition, find a sort of alleviation of thcir 
infirmities in gaining their affection and esteem ; — 
so, on the other hand, well-inclined young men 
think themselves equally happy to be conducted into 
the paths of knowledge and virtue by the guidance 
and instruction of experienced âge. For my own 
part at least, I hâve reason to believe that my com- • 
pany is not less acceptable to you, my youthful 
friends, than yours most assuredly is to me. 

But to résume the particular point under conside* 
ration. It appears that old âge is so far from being 
necessarily a state of languor and inactivity, that it 
generally continues to exert itself in that sort of 
occupation which was the favourite object of itd 
pursuit iu more vigorous years. I wiU. «lâÀn'Viâs^ 
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instances might be produced of men, who in this 
period of life hâve successfully applied themselves 
even to the acquisition of sonae art or science, to 
which they were before entirely strangers. Thus 
Solon in 6ne of his poems, wntten when he was 
advanced in years, ^lories that " he learned some- 
thiog every day he bved :" and old as I myself am, 
it is Dut lately that I acquired a knowledge of the 
Greek language ; to which I applied with the more 
xeal and £ligence, as 1 had long entertained an 
eamest désire of becoming acquainted with the 
writings and characters of those excellent men, to 
whose examples I hâve occasionally appealed in the 
course of our présent conversation. Thus Socrates 
too, in his old âge, learned to play on the lyre ; an 
art which the ancients did not deem unworthy of 
their application. If I hâve not foUowed the philo- 
sopheras example in this instance, (which indeed I 
very much regret,) I bave spared however no pains 
to make myself master of the Greek language and 
learning. 

The next imputation thrown on old âge is, that it 
impairs our strength : and it must be acknowledged 
the charge is not altogether without foundation. 
But, for my own part, I no more regret the want 
of that vigour which I possessed in my youth than 
I lamented in my youth that I was not endowed 
with the force of a bull or an éléphant. It is sufR- 
cient if we exert with spirit, on every proper occa- 
sion, that degree of strength which still remains 
with us. Nothing can be more truiy contemptible 
than a circumstance wliich is related coneerning 
the famous Milo of Croton. This man, when he 
had become old, observing a set of athletic comba- 
tants that were exercising themselves in the puHic 
circus, "Alas!" said he, bursting into a flood of 
tears, and stretching forth his arm, "alas! thèse 
muscles are now totally relaxed and impotent." 
FrivolouB old man ! it was not so much the debililj 
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of thy body, as the weakness of thy mind, thou 
hadst reason to lament ; as it was bv the force of 
mère animal prowess, and not by those superior 
excellences, which truly ennoble rtian, that thou 
hadst rendered thy name famous. Never, I am 
well persuaded, did a lamentation of this unworthy 
kind escape the mouth of Coruncanius, or iElius, or 
the late Publias Crassus ; men, whose consummate 
abilities in the science of jurisprudence were gene- 
rously laid out for the common benefit of their fel- 
low-citizens, and whose superior strength of under- 
standing continu ed in ail its force and vigour to the 
conclusion of their numerous years. 

It must be confessed, however, that the powers 
of an orator, as his function cannot be successfully 
executed by the force of genius alone, but requires 
great exertion likewise both of voice and gesture, 
must necessarily become languid and enfeebled by 
âge : nevertheless, there is a certain sweetness of 
utterance which, I know not how, is not subject to 
be impaired by years; and this melody of voice, 
(old as you see I am) I may venture to say, I hâve 
not yet lost. There is indeed a species' of calm 
and composed elocution extremely graceful, and 
perfectly well adapted to advanced years ; and I 
hâve frequently observed an éloquent old man cap- 
tivate the attention of his audience by the charms 
of this soft and milder tone of delivery. But if âge 
should render the orator uuequal even to this less 
laborious application of his talents, they may still 
be usefully exerted; they may be employed in 
forming young men of genius, (yourself, for instance, 
Scipio, or our friend Laelius,) to a nervous and manly 
éloquence : and can there be a more pleasing satis- 
faction to an old man, than to see himself surrounded 
by a circle of ingénions youths ; and to conciliate, 
by thèse laudable means, their well-merited esteem 
and affection? It will not, I suppose, be denied, 
that old âge has at lea»t a suffîcient de^e^^l^to.^'^sis^^ 
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remaining to train the rising génération, and instract 
them in everv duty to which they may hereafter be 
called ; and tliere cannot, certainly, be a more im- 
portant or a more honourable occupation. Accord- 
ingly, I hâve always thought it a very considérable 
happiness to your relations Cneus and Publius 
Scipio, together with your two grandfathers, Lu- 
cius jÉmilius and Publius Africanus, that they were 
usually accompanied by a train of young nobles, 
who âttended them for the advantage of their in- 
structions. Indeed there is a satisfaction in com- 
municating useful knowledge of every kind, which 
must render any man happy, how much soever time 
may hâve impaired the powers of his body, who 
employa the talents of his mind to so noJble and 
bénéficiai a purpose. 

But, after ail, this imbecility of body is more fre- 
quently occasioned by the irregularities of youth 
than by the natural and unavoidable conséquences 
of long life. A debauched and intemperate young 
man will undoubtedly, if he live, transmit weakness 
and infirmities to his latter days. The virtuous 
Cyrus, in the discourse which Xenophon relates he 
held when he lay on his death-bed, and which hap- 
pened at a very late period of life, déclares he had 
never perceived that his old âge had been âttended 
with any sensible decay. I perfectly well remem- 
ber Lucius Metellus, when I was a boy : four years 
after his second consulate, he was chosen chief 
pontiff, and he presided two-and-twenty years in 
the sacred collège. This vénérable personage pre- 
served such a ilorid old âge to his last moments, as 
to hâve no reason to lament the déprédations of 
time. If I were to mention myself as an instance 
of the same kind, it would be only taking an old 
man^s allowed privilège : Homer, you know, repre- 
sents Nestor, although his years had extended even 
to the third génération, as frequently boasting of his 
eztraordinary prowess : and, he might well be in- 
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dulged in the vanity of being the hero of his own 
true taie ; for, as the poet sings, 

Word» sweet as honey from his lips distill'd. 

And let me remark, by the way, that in order to put 
forth this niellifluous and persuasive éloquence, great 
strength of body was by no means necessary : so 
much otherwise, that the celebrated gênerai of the 
Grecian forces never wishes for ten Ajaxes, but for 
ten such officers as Nestor, to be secure of soon 
laying the walls of Troy level with the ground. 

But I was going to observe, that I am now in my 
eighty-fourth year ; and I wish I had reason to boast 
with Cyrus that I feel no sensible decay of strength. 
But although I do not possess it in the same degree 
as when I made my first campaign in the Cartha- 
ginian war, in the course of which I was advanced 
to the rank of questor ; or when, during my consul- 
ship, I commanded the army in Spain; or when, 
four years afterward, 1 was military tribune at the 
battle of Thermopylae ; — ^yet I can with truth, yoà 
see, affirm that old âge has not totally relaxed my 
nerves, and subdued my native vigour. My strength 
has not yet been found to fail me, either in the 
senate or the assemblies of the people, when my 
country or my friends, my clients or my hosts, hâve 
had occasion to require my service. The truth is, 
I hâve never governed myself by the cautions maxim 
of that ancient proverb, so frequently quoted, which 
says, y ou must be old soon, if you would be old 
long ; on the contrary, I would rather abate some 
years from that season of my life than prematurely 
anticipate its arrivai. In conséquence of this prin- 
ciple, I hâve hitherto been always open to access, 
whenever any persoa desired to be introduced to 
me for my adviee or assistance in his aiffairs. 

But yoû will tell me, perhaps, that my strength is 
much mferior to yours : undoubtedly it is ; and so 
is yours to that of Pontius, the athletlc ^«csà^s^sssw^ 
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but is he therefore a more valuable man ? A mode- 
rate degree of force is siifficieiit for ail the rational 
piirposes of life ; aiid whoever will not attenipt to 
exert his particular portion farther than he is well 
able, will assuredly hâve no great cause to regret 
that he is not endued with a more considérable 
sharo. Milo is said to hâve walked the fnll Icngth 
of the course at the Olympic ganies, bearing the 
whole enormous weight of an ox on his shoulders. 
Now, tell me, which would you choose to possess ; 
this mau's extraordinary powers of body, or Ihe 
sublime genius of Pythagorasi In a word, niy 
friends, make a good use of your youthful vigour 
80 long as it remains ; but ne ver let it cost you a 
sigh when âge shall hâve withdrawn it froni you: 
as reasonably, indeed might youth regret the loss 
of infancy, or manhood the extinction of youlh. 
Nature conducts us, by a regular and insensible pro- 

gression, through the différent seasons of lumian 
fe ; to each of which she has annexed its proper 
and distinguishi ng characteristic. As imbecility is 
the attribute of infancy, ardour of youth, and gravity 
of manhood ; so declining âge has its essential pro- 
perties, which gradually disclose theniselves as 
years hicrease. 

I am persuaded, Scipio, I need not tell you what 
extraordinary things that ancient host of your an- 
cestors, Masinissa, is still capable of perforniing. 
You hâve heard, no doubt, that although he is at 
this time ninety years of âge, he takes long journeys, 
sometimes on foot, and sometimes on horseback, 
without once relieving himself throughout the whole 
way by alternately changing from the one mode of 
travelling to the other ; that he is so exceedingly 
hardy, that no severity of weather, when he is 
abroad, can induce him to cover his head ; and that 
having preserved by thèse means a thin and active 
habit of body, he still retains sufficient strength and 
pjûrits for dischaurging in persou the sev«raî fupc« 
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tîons of his royal station. I particularize thèse 
circumstances as a proof, that by tempérance and 
exercise a man may secure to his old âge no incon-i 
siderable degree of his former spirit and activity. 

If it must be acknowledged, that time will inevita- 
bly undermine the strength of man; it mustequally 
be acknowledged that old âge is a season of life in 
which great vigour is by no means required: ac- 
cordingly, by the laws and institutions of our coun- 
try, we, who are advanced to a certain âge, are 
excused from those offices which demand robust 
powers to discharge. Far from being compelled to 
undertake what is beyond our force, we are not 
called on to exert our strength even to its fuU extent. 
If it be alleged, that there are numberless old men 
80 totally worn out and decayed as to be incapable 
of every kind of civil or social duty, it must be con- 
fessed there are ; but may not this debility hâve 
arisen from an original weakness of constitution ; a 
misfortune by no means peculiar to old âge, but 
common to every period of humanlifeî How great 
a valetudinarian was that son of Scipio Africanus, 
who adopted you for hi§ heir ! so great, indeed, that 
he scarcely éver enjoyed a "day of uninterrupted 
health. Had he been îbrmed with a less délicate 
constitution, he would hâve shown forth a second 
luminary of the commonwealth ; for, with ail the 
spirit and magninimity of his illustrions father, he 
possessed a more improved and cultivated under- 
standing. What wonder, then, if âge is sometimes 
oppressed with those infirmities, from which youth, 
we see, is by no means secure ! 

As to those effects which are the necessary and 
natural evils attendant on long life, it imports us to 
coimteract their progress by a constant and resolute 
opposition, and to combat the infirmities of old âge, 
as we would resist the approaches of a disease. 
To this end, we should be regularly attentive to the 
article of health, use modérai exficcvsA^%sâ.'Q^^ià&a«. 

Cia Vol. IIL— U 
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eat nor drink more than is necessary for repaîrfn^ 
our strength, without oppressing the organs of di- 
gestion. Nor is this ail : the intellectual faculties 
must likewise be assisted by proper care, as well 
as those of the body : for the powers of the body, 
like the flame in the lamp, will become languid and 
extinct by time, if not duly and regiilarly recruited. 
Indeed, the mind and body equalljr thrive by a suita- 
ble exertion of their powers ; with this différence, 
however, that bodily exercise ends in fatigue, 
whereas the mind is never wearied by its activity. 
When Caecilius therefore represents certain vété- 
rans as fit subjects for the comic muse, he alludes 
only to those weak and credulous old doting mor- 
tals, whose infirmities of mind are not so nmch the 
natural effects of their years, as the conséquence of 
suffering their faculties to lie dormant and unex- 
erted in a slothful and spiritless inactivity. The 
fact, in short, is plainly this : as irregular indulgences 
of the sensual appetites, although a vice to which 
youth is in gênerai more prone than âge, is a vice, 
however, with which those young men alone are 
infected, who are unrestrained by principles of 
virtue ; so that species of delirium, which is called 
dotage, is not a common weakness incident to every 
old man in gênerai, but to those only who hâve tri- 
iled away their frivolous days in idleness and folly. 
In support of this observation, I will instance the 
vénérable Appius. His family consisted of four 
sons, who were arrived at thé state of manhood, 
and five daughters, together with a numerous train 
of clients and dependents : yet, far advanced as he 
was in years, and totally deprived of his sight, he 
would not commit the management of this very con- 
sidérable household to any other hands than his 
own ; and he was abundantly equal to the important 
charge ; having kept the spring and energy of his 
mind in constant action, nor suffered himself tamely 
to sjnk down under the weight of incumbent years. 
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In conséquence of Ihis spirited conduct, he main- 
tained a more than parental authority over his family ; 
his commands were obeyed as so many impérial man- 
dates. In fine, feared by his servants, reverenced 
by his children, and endeared to ail, he exhibited in 
his house a striking spécimen of that simplicity and 
good order which so eminently disthiguished the 
domestic economy of our forefathers. Age is truly 
respectable in the m an who thus guards himseu 
from becoming the property of others, vindicates 
his just rights, and maintains his proper authority 
to the last moments of his life. 

As I love to see the fire of youth somewhat tem- 
pered with the gravity of âge, so I ani equally 
pleased when I observe the phlegm of âge some- 
what enlivened with the vivacity of youth: and 
whoever unités thèse two qualities in his character, 
may bear, indeed, the marks of years in his body, 
but will ne ver discover the same traces in his mina. 
In pursuance of this maxim, I am now employed in 
adding a seventh book to my Antiquities; in col- 
lecting ail the ancient records I can meet with that 
relate to my subject ; in finishing a révisai of the 
speeches I made in the several important canscs in 
which I hâve been engaged ; as also in drawing up 
some observations coneeming the augurai, pontifi- 
cal, and civil law: and in order to exercise my 
memory, I practise the advice of the Pythagorean 
philosophers, by recalling to my mind, every night, 
ail that I hâve aaid, or done, or heard, the preceding 
day. Thèse are the employments by which I keep 
the faculties of my understanding in play, and pré- 
serve them in due vigour ; employments in which I 
hâve little reason surely to lament the want of mère 
animal strength. Nor are my occupations whoUy 
confined to those of a sedentary nature: on the 
contrary, I not only assist my friends in the courts 
of judicature, but frequently too, uncalled on, attend 
the senate, where I propose sucli mA^&xssL^^Vst.''^»^ 
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considération of that assembly as I hâve previonsly 
weighed and duly malured in my own thoughts : 
and thèse I support, not indeed by strength of voice 
and power of lungs, but by the better force of rea- 
8on and argument. But were I so wôm'down by 
âge as to be incapable of exerting niyself in the 
manner I bave mentioned, yet one satisfaction 
nevertheless would still remain with me ; the satis- 
faction of raeditating on thèse subjects as I lay on 
my couch, and of performing in imagination what I 
could no longer exécute in reality. Thanks, how- 
ever, to that regular and temperâte course of life I 
hâve ever led, I am still capable of taking an active 
part in thèse public scènes of business. In fine, he 
who fills up every hour of his life in such kind of 
labours and pursuits as those I hâve mentioned, will 
insensibly slide into old âge without perceiving its 
arrivai : and his powers, instead of being suddenly 
and prematurely extinguished, will gradually décline 
by the gentle and natural effect of accumulated years. 
Let us now proceed to examine the third article 
of complaint against old âge, as bereaving us, it 
seems, of the sensual gratifications. Happy effect, 
indeed, if it deliver us from those snares which 
allure youth into some of the worst vices to which 
that âge is addicted ! Suffer me, on this occasion, 
my excellent young friends, to acquaint you with the 
substance of a discourse which was held many 
years since by that illustrious philosopher Archytas 
of Tarent u m ; as it was related to me, when I was 
a young man in the army of Quintus Maximus, at 
the siège of that city. " Nature," said this illustri- 
ous sage, " bas not conferred on mankind a more 
dangerous présent than those pleasures which attend 
the sensual indulgences ; as the passions they ex- 
cite are too apt to run away with reason, in a law- 
less and unbridled pursuit of their respective enjoy- 
ments. Tt is in order to gratify inclinations of this 
ensnahng kind that men are tempted to hold clsui- 
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destine correspondence with the enemies of the 
State, to subvert govemments, and turn traitors to V 
their country : in short, there is no sort of crimes 
that afFect the public welfare, to which an inordinate 
îove of sensual pleasures may not directly lead : and 
as to vices of a more private tendency, and every 
flagitious violation of the moral duties, are they not 
perpetrated solely from this single motive î Rea- 
son, on the other hand," continued Archytas, "is 
the noblest gift which God or Nature has bestowed 
on the sons of men. Now nothing is so great an 
enemy to that divine endowment as the pleasures 
of sensé : for neither tempérance, nor any other of 
the more exalted virtues, can find a place in that 
breast which is under the dominion of the voluptu» 
ous passions. Imagine to yourself a man in the 
actual enjoyment of the highest gratification that 
his animal nature is capable of receiving ; there can 
be no doubt that, duriug his continuance in that state, 
it would be utterly impossible for him to exert any 
one power of his fational faculties." Hence our 
philosophers inferred '' that voluptuous enjoyments 
are attended with a quality of the most noxîous 
and destructive kind ; since, in proportion to their 
strength and duration, they darken or extinguiah 
every brighter faculty of the human soûl." 

Archytas expressed thèse sentiments in a conver- 
sation with Caius Pontius, father of that famous 
Samnite commander, who obtained a victory over 
the consuls Spurius Postumius and Titus Veturius, 
at the battle of Caudium ; and it was related to me by 
our faithful ally, and my very worthy host, Nearchus 
of Tarentum. My friend assured me he received 
this account by tradition from his ancestors; and 
he added, that Plato was a party in this conversa- 
tion. This circumstance is indeed by no means 
improbable; as I find that philosopher visited Ta^ 
rentum in the consulate of Lucius Camilius and 
Appius Claudiua 

^5è 
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The inference I mean lo draw from the authority 
I hâve cited is, that if the principles of reason and 
▼irtue hâve not been sufficient to inspire us with a 
proper contempt for the sensual pleasures, we hâve 
cause to hold ourselves niuch obliged to old âge at 
least, for weaning us from those appetites which it 
would ill become us to gratify : for the voluptuous 
passions are utter enemies to ail the nobler faculties 
of the soûl ; cast a mist, if I may so express it, be- 
fore the eye of reason, and hold no sort of commerce 
or communion with the manly virtues. 

To illustrate the truth of this assertion by a par» 
ticular instance : I will mention a fact concerning 
Lucius Flamininus, who was brother to that brave 
commander, Titus Flamininus. It was with much 
regret that seven years after hc had been raised to 
the dignity of consul, I found myself under the ne- 
cessity of expelling him from the senate ; but I 
thought his scandsdous debaucheries ought not to 
pass without marks of public disgrâce. This un- 
worthy man, when he commanded, during his 
consulship, our army in Gaul, was prevailed on by 
a favourite at an entertainment to put to death one 
of the prisoners who were in confinement for a 
capital offence ; and this infamous act escaped with 
impunity during the time that his brother Titus was 
censor: but when I succeeded him in that office, 
neither myself nor my colleague Flaccus could by 
any means be induced to think that so wanton and 
flagitious an instance of abandoned cruelty ought to 
pass without severe and distinguishcd animadver- 
sion ; especially as it reflected dishonour, not only 
on the base perpetrator himself, but in some mea* 
sure too on the high office with which he was 
invested. 

I hâve froquently heard from some of my friends, 
who were much my seniors, a traditionary anecdote 
concerning Fabricius. They assured me that, in 
the eaxly part of their lives/they were told by oer<- 
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tain very old men of their acquaintance, that when 
Fabricius was ambassador at the court of Pyrrhus, 
he expressed great astonishment at the account 
given him by Cineas, of \ philosopher at Athens, 
{for a philosopher, it seems, he styled himself,) who 
maintained that the love of pleasure was universally 
the ieadiiig motive of ail human actions. My m* 
formers added, that when Fabricius related this fact 
to M. Curius and Titus Coruncanius, they both joined 
in wishing that Pyrrhus and the whole Saninite 
nation might become couverts to this extraordinary 
doctrine ; as the people, who were infected by such 
unmanly principles, could not fail, they thought, of 
proving an easy conquest to their enemies. M. Cu- 
tius had been intimately connected with Publius 
Decius, who in his fourth consulate (which was five 
years beforc the former entered on that office) glo- 
riously sacrificed his life to the préservation of his 
country. This gênerons patriot was personally 
known likewise both to Fabricius and Coruncanius ; 
and they were convinced, by what they experienced 
in their'own breasts, as weU as from the illustrions 
example of Decius, that there is in certain actions 
a natural grâce and beauty that captivate by their 
intrinsic charnis ; and which, with a noble contempt 
of what the world calls pleasure, every great and 
gênerons mind will ardently and invariably pursue. 
I hâve dwelt the longer on this article, in order to 
convince you that the little reha^ which old âge 
leaves us for cnjoyments of the sensual kind, is so 
far from being a just imputation dn this period of 
life, that, on the contrary, it very co^piderably raises 
its value. If âge render us incapable of taking an 
«Qual share in the flowing cups, and luxuriant dishes 
or splendid tables; it secures us too from ^eir 
unhappy conséquences ; from painful indigestions, 
restless nights, and disordered reason. Accordinglv, 
the divine Plato justly represents pleasure as 1^ 
baity by which vice eoauares and caçUvate» ^~~ 



deluded votaries: but if this enticement caimot 
always be resisted ; if the palate must sometimes 
be indulged ; I do not scruple to say that an old ma4f 
although hi8 years will guard him from excess, is by 
no means excluded from enjoying, in a moderate 
degree, the convivial gratifications. I remember 
frequently to hâve seen, when I was a boy, that 
iUustrious commander, who obtained our first naval 
vie tory over the Carthaginians, the vénérable Dui- 
lius, returning from evening entertainments of this 
festive kind, preceded by a considérable number of 
flambeaux and instruments of music. He seemed 
particularly fond of being distinguished by such a 
pompous and splendid train ; and, indeed, he is the 
flnt instance of a man not invested with a public 
i^aracter, that ventured to appear with this sort of 
ostentations parade : a privilège, however, which, in 
considération of his heroic achievements, hé might 
well be allowed to assume. 

But, to pass from the practice of others to my 
own. I will acknowledge that I always took a sin- 
gular satisfaction in frequenting the meetings of 
those little societies which are known by the name 
of Confraternities, and which were first instituted 
when I was qucstor, on occasion of Cybele being 
received into our public worship. At the return of 
thèse annivcrsary assemblies, I used to partake with 
my brethren of the society in their festive meals, 
never to excess indeed, but, however, with a certain 
freedom natural to the pay spirits which usually 
animate that period of life, and which gradually 
subside as more serious years advance. But the 
principal satisfaction I received from thèse enter- 
tainments arose much less from the pleasures of the 
palate, than from the opportunity they afforded me 
of enjoying tlie company and conversation of a very 
large circle of my friends. Agreeably to this way of 
thiuking, our ancestors distinguished thèse kinds of 
amicable feasts by the name of convivial banquets ; 
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as being chiefly calculated for the more rational 
purposes of social and friendly intercourse : whereas 
the Greeks denominate them by a term expressive 
merely of eating and drinkin^ ; as if those two arti- 
cles, which ouçht to be considered as the least and 
lowest objects of the meeting, were first and princi- 
pal in their estimation. For my own part, I receive 
so much pleasure from those hoars, which are thus 
devoted to cheerful discourse, that I love to prolong 
my meals, not only when the company is composed 
of men of my own years, few of which, indeed, are 
now reniainihg ; but when it chiefly consists of such 
young persons as yourselves : and I acknowledge my 
obligations to old âge, for having increased my pas- 
sion for the pleasures of conversation, at the same 
time that it has abated it for those which dépend 
soleiy on the palate. I would not, however, be 
thought so professed an enemy to the latter, as to 
deny that, within certain limits, they may very rea- 
sonâbly, perhaps, be indulged ; and I déclare, for the 
satisfaction of those who are unwilling to part witb 
this kind of gratifications, that I do not fînd old âge 
is a disqualification for the enjoyment of them. On 
the contrary, I take delight in joining those social 
parties, where, agreeably to a good old custom in- 
stituted by our ancestors, a président of the club is 
appointed ; and am much diverted to hear him de- 
liver out his important edicts : I rejoice too in those 
moderate and refreshingcups which Socrates recom- 
mends in Xenophon's Banquet ; and am well pleased 
with those artificial methods of cooling, or warming 
the wine, as the différent seasons of the year invite. 
Even when I am in the country amonar my Sabine 
neighbours, I allow myself the same kind of indul- 
gences, as I every day add one to the number of 
their evening societies, which we generally lenorthen 
out by a variety of amusing conversation, till the 
night is far advanced. 
If it must be admitted, ftat in the fine «e^stfyQL ^ 
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life the soûl receives a stronger and more exquisite 
impression from the pleasures of the sensés ; it will 
also be admitted, in the first place, that thèse plea- 
sures are in themselves but of little value ; and in 
the iiext, that notwithstanding old âge cannot enjoy 
them in their utmost extent and perfection, yet it is 
not absolutely, however, excluded from them. If 
a spectator, who sits in the first row of the théâtre, 
enters more thoroughly into the beauties of Tur- 
pio's acting than he who is plaoed in the remotest 
ranks ; the latter nevertheless is not totally debarred 
from ail share in the entertainment. In' the same 
manner, if youth holds a less obstructed communi- 
cation with sensual gTatifications than the circum- 
stances of âge will admit, an old man, though not 
equally, perhaps, affected with delight, feels at least 
as quick a relish of them as is necessary to content 
his more subdued desires. 

But whatever may be the condition of old âge 
with respect to the instances I hâve been examining, 
inestimable surely are its advantages if we contem- 
plate it in another point of view ; if we consider it 
as delivering us from the tyranny of lust and ambi- 
tion; from the angry and contentious passions; 
from every inordinate and irrational désire ; in a 
word, as teaching us to retire within ourselves, and 
look for happiness in our own bosoms. If to thèse 
moral benefits, naturally resulting from length of 
days, be added that sweet food of the mind, which 
is gathered in the fields of science, I know not any 
season of life that is passed more agreeably than 
the learned leisure of a virtuous old âge. 

It was thus, Scipio, that your father's intimate 
friend Caius Gallus employed himself to the very 
last moments of his long life; and T saw him ex- 
pire, I had almost said, in measuring the distances 
of the heavenly orbs, and determining the dimen- 
sions of this our earth. How often has the sun 
risen on his astronomical méditations! how fre* 
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quently has the night overtakeii him in the same 
elevated studies ! aiid with what delight did he 
amuse himself in predicting to us, long before they 
happened, the several lunar and solar éclipses! 
Other ingénions applications of the mind there like- 
wise are, though of a lighter nature indeed, which 
may greatly contribute to enliven and amuse the 
concluding scène of human life. Thus Naevius, iu 
composing his poem on the Carthaginian war, and 
Plautus in writing his last two comédies, fiUed up 
the leisure of their latter days with wonderful com- 
placency and satisfaction. I can affirm the same of 
our dramatic poet Livius, whom I remember to hâve 
seen in his old âge : for although the first play he 
brought on the stage was in the consulate of Cento 
and Tuditanus, six years before I was bom, yet his 
death did not happen till I was nearly arrived at 
manhood. To those vénérable personages, whom 
I hâve already named, I might add Licinius Crassus, 
celebrated for his consummate skill in the pontifical 
and civil laws of his country, as also Publius Scipio, 
who very lately you know was elected chief pontiff,- 
Thèse, together with every one of the rest whom I 
hâve mentioned, I saw in the last period of life pur- 
suing their respective studies with the utmost ardour 
and alacrity. But let me not forget to add to this 
mémorable list the example of Marcus Cethegus, 
whom Ennius justly styled " the soûl of éloquence," 
and whom I likewise saw in his old âge exercising 
even his oratorical talents with uncommon force 
and vivacity. 

Tell me now, can the gay amusements of the 
théâtre, or the splendid luxuries of the table, supply 
their votaries with enjoyments that may fairly 
stand in compétition with thèse calm delights of the 
intellectual pleasures ; — pleasures which, in a mind 
rightly formed and properly cultivated, never fail to 
improve and gather strength with years î What 
Solon therefore déclares in the yerse l vus.t ^&sssr 
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cited, that "he learned somethin^ in his old âge 
every day he lived," — is much to his hoiiour : as, 
indced, tô be continiially advancing in the paths of 
knowledge is one of the most pleasing satisfactions 
of the human mind. 

From the pleasures which attend a studious old 
âge, let us turn our view to those which at that 
season of life may be received from country occu- 

Çations, of which I profess myself a warm admirer, 
'hese are pleasures perfectly consistent with every 
degree of advanced years, as they approach the 
nearest of ail others to those of the purely philo- 
sophical kind. They are derived from observing 
the nature and properties of this our earth, which 
yields a ready obédience to the cultivator's industrv, 
and returns with interest whatever he deposits în 
her charge ; if not always indeed with equal increase, 
yet always with some. 

But the profit arising from this principle of fertility 
is by no means, in my estimation, the most désirable 
circumstance of the farmer's labours. I am princi- 
pally delighted with observing the power, and tracing 
the process of Nature in thèse her vegetable pro- 
ductions. Thus when the ground is sufficiently 
broken and prepared, the secdsman disséminâtes 
the grain, which is afterward harrowed into the 
bosom of the earth ; by the vital warmth and mois- 
ture of which it is gradually expanded and pushed 
forth into the green blade : this blade shoots up into 
a knotted stem, which is nourished and supported 
by the varions fibres of the root : the stem termi- 
nâtes in the ear, wherein the grain is lodged in 
regular order, and defended from the déprédations of 
the smallerbirdsby a number of little bearded spikes: 
and let me add, (for I take great pleasure in bringing 
you acquainted with every article that contributes 
to soothe and aile via te my bending years,) that I am 
particularly entertained with marîcing the growth 
of the vine, and foUowing it in its pro^press frôm thÀ 
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seedplot to its perfect maturity. Not to enlarge on 
that wonderful power with which Nature hî»s en- 
dowed every species of the vegelable kingdom, of 
continuing their several kinds by their respective 
seeds, and which, from the smallest grain, as the 
fig, or from little stones, as the vine, most aniazingly 
swell into large trunks and branches ; — ^not to dwell, 
I say, on this melhod of génération common to ail 
the varions tribes of plants on the face of the earth ; 
— ^is it possible to observe the différent modes of 
propagating the vine by suckers, by layers, by the 
root, or by slips, without being affected with the 
most pleasing admiration? This shrub, which by 
its form is a trailing plant, must necessarily creep 
on the ground, unless it be supported : for this rea- 
son, Nature has furnished it with little tcndrils, 
which serve as a sort of claws to lay hold of what- 
ever stands within its reach, in order to raise itself 
into a more erect posture : and hère the art of the 
husbandman is required to check the luxuriant 
growth, to train the irregular and depending shoots, 
and to prevent them, by a judicious pruning, from 
running into wood. After the vines hâve under- 
gone this autunmal dressing, they push forth in 
spring from the joints of the remaining branches, little 
buds, which are distinguished by the name of gems : 
from this gem the future grapes take their rise; 
which gradually increase in size by the nourishment 
they draw from the earth, in conjunction with the 
génial warmth of the sun. At their first appearance 
they are extremely bitter, but in process of time, 
and when duly matured, they acquire a most sweet 
and delicious flavour : in the meanwhile being 
covered and guarded by the leaves, they receive a 
moderate deojee of beat, without being too much 
exposed to the solar rays. 

There cannot, aurely, be a landseape more pleas- 
ing to the eye, as well as more profitable to the 
owner, than a plantation of this kind. It in na^ 
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however, as I hâve already deg^ed, the utility re- 
sulling from thi8 species of aa^culture, with which 
I am principally charmed :^he mère cultivation 
itsclf of this generous plant Jand the observing of its 
nature and properties, abstmcted from ail considéra- 
tions of émolument, afford/ne a most amusing occu- 
pation. In short, every lircumstance that relates 
to the management of thi useful shrub ; the regu- 
lar arrangement of the vpe-props : the forming of 
them into arcades ; the primingsome of the branches, 
and fixing layers of othérs ; — are employments in 
which I take 'much delighl. To this I may add, the 
cutting of proper channell for supplying the planta- 
tion with water; the stimng of the earth round 
their roots, and the trenching of the ground ; — ^^'orks 
which are in themselves extremely entertaining, 
and which greatly contribute at the same time to 
meliorate and fertilize the soil. As to the advan- 
tage of manure, (an article which Hesiod bas not 
taken the least notice of in bis poem on husbandry,) 
I hâve sufTiciently explaiued my sentiments in the 
treatise I formerly published on the same subject. 
Homer, however, (who flourished, I am inclined to 
think, many âges before Hesiod,) in that part of the 
Odyssey where he represents Laertes as diverting 
bis melancholy for the absence of Ulysses, by culti- 
vating bis little farm, particularly mentions the 
circumstance of bis manuring it with compost. 

But the amusement of farming is not confined to 
one species of agriculture alone ; to the cultivation 
of vineyards or woodlands, of arable or meadow 
grounds : the orchard, the kitchen-garden, and tho 
parterre, contribute also to diversify its pleasures ; 
not to mention the feeding of cattle and the rearing 
of bées : and besides the entertainment which arises 
from planting, I may add the method of propagating 
trees by the means of ingrafting ; — an art which is 
one of the most ingénions improvements, I think, 
that ever was made in the business of horticulture. 
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I might proceed to point out many olher pleasing 
articles of rural occupation, if I were not sensible 
that I hâve already been too prolix. But if the love 
I bear to this agreeable art, together with that 
talkative disposition vtrhich is incident to my time 
of lifé, (for I would not appear so partial to old âge 
as to vindicate it from ail the infirmities with which 
it is charged,) if J hâve dwelt longer, I say, on this 
subject than was necessary ; I rely, my friends, on 
your indulgence for a pardon. Suffer me however 
to add, that Manlius Curius, after having conquered 
the Samnites, the Sabines, and even Pyrrhus him- 
self, passed the honourable remainder of his de- 
clining years in cultivating his farm. The viUa in 
which he lived is situated at no great distance from 
my own : and I can never behold it without reflect- 
ing, with the highest degree of admiration, both on 
the singular modération of his mind, and the gênerai 
simplicity of the âge in which he flourished. Hère 
it was, while sitting by his fire-side, that he nobly 
rejected a considérable quantity of gold which was 
offered to him on the part of the Samnites ; and re- 
jected it with this mémorable saying; that "he 
placed his glory, not in the abundance of his own 
wealth, but in commanding those among whom it 
abounded." Can it be doubted that a mind raised 
and ennobled by such just and gênerons sentiments 
must render old âge a state full of complacency and 
satisfaction? 

But not to wander from that scène of life in which 
I am myself more particularly concerned ; let us re- 
turn to our farmers. In those good days I am speak- 
ing of, the members of the senate, who were always 
men advanced in years, were called forth from their 
fields as often as the affairs of the state demanded 
their assistance. Thus Cincinnatus was folio wing 
his plough when notice was brought to him that he 
was created dictator. It was during his exercise of 
this high office that his master of the l\Qt^<Qk^%<st.« 
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vilius Ahala, in conséquence of the spirited orders 
he received from tlje dictator, seized on Spurius 
Maelius, and instantly put him to death, before he 
had time to exécute hîs traitorous purpose of usurp» 
ing the reins of government. Curius too, and aR 
the rest of the vénérable senators of that âge, con- 
stantly resided at their villas : for which reason a 
particular officer was appointed, (called a courier, 
from the nature of his employment,) whose business 
it was to give them notice when there was a meet- 
ing of the senate. 

Now tell me, my friends, could the old âge of 
thèse respectable patriots, who thus amused their 
latter years in cultivating their lands, be justly 
deemed a state of infelicity? In my opinion, in- 

êeed, no kind of occupation is more pregnant with 
appiness ; not only as the business of husbandry is 
of singular utility to mankind in gênerai, but as 
being attended also (to repeat what I hâve already 
observed) with peculiar and very considérable plea- 
sures. I will add too, as a farther recommendation 
of rural employment, (and I mention it in order to 
be restored to the good grâces of the voluptuous,) 
that it supplies both the table and the altar with the 
greatest variety and abundance. Accordingly, the 
magazines of the skilful and industrious farmer are 
plentifully stored with wine and oil, with milk, 
cheese, and hoiiey ; as his yards abound with poul- 
try, and his fields with flocks and herds of kids, 
lambs, and porkers. The garden also furnishes him 
with an additional source of delicacies : in allusion 
to which, the farmers pleasantly call a certain piecô 
of ground allotted to that particular use their dessert. 
I must not omit, likewise, that in the intervais of 
their more important business, and in order to 
heighten the relish of the rest, the sports of the field 
claim a share in the variety of their amusements. 

I might expatiate on the beauties of their verdant 
^roves and meadows, on the charming landscape 
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that their vineyards and their olive-yards présent to 
view : but, to say ail in one word, there cannot be a 
more pleasing or a more profitable scène than that 
of a well-cultivated farm. Now old âge is so far 
from béing an obstacle to enjoyments of this kind, 
that, on the contrary, it rather invites and allures Us 
to the fruition of the m : for where, let me ask, cap 
a man in that last stage of life more easily find the 
comforts in winter of a wann sun or a good fire, or 
the benefit in summer of cooiing shades and refresh- 
ing streams ] 

In respect to the peculiar articles of rural diver- 
sions ; let those of a more firm and vigorous âge 
enjoy the robust sports which are suitàble to that 
fieason of life : let them exert their manly strength 
and address in darting the javelin, or contending in 
the race ; in wielding the bat, or throwing the bail ; 
in riding, or in swimming : but let them, out of the 
abundance of their many other récréations, resign 
to us old fellows the sedentary games of chance : 
yet if they think proper even in thèse tç reserve to 
them sel ves an exclusive right, I shall no't controvert 
their claim: they are amusements by no means 
essential to a philosophie old âge. 

The writings of Xenophon abound with a variety 
of the most useful observations; and I am persuaded 
it is altogether unnecessary to recommend them to 
your careful perusal. In his treatise, entitled Eco- 
nomies, with what a flow of éloquence does he 
break forth in praise of agriculture ! an art above 
ail others, you will observe^ which he deemed 
worthy of a monarch's attention. In view to this, 
he introduces Socrates informing his friend Crito- 
b'ulus that when Lysander of Lacedœmon, a man of 
great and eminent virtues> was deputed by the con^ 
îederate states to the court of Sardis with their re- 
spective présents to the younger Cyrus, that great 
prince, no less distinguished by his' genius than by 
ihe glory of his reign, received hinv vo^ ^Sc^ \&»d^ 
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gracions maimer; and, among other instances of 
afiability, condacted him to an enclosiire laid ont 
with consummate skill and jud^ent. Lysander, 
struck with the hcight and regularity of the trees, 
the neatness of the walks and bordera, together 
with the beauty and fragrance of the several shrobs 
and flowers, expressed great admiration, not only 
a^ the industry, but the genius that was discover^ 
in thé scène he was surveying : on which the prince 
assured him that the whole was laid out by himself, 
and that many of the trees were even planted by 
his own hand. Lysander, astonished at this décla- 
ration from the mouth of a monarch whom he be- 
held arrayed in ail the splendour of Persian mag- 
nificence, replied, with émotion, — " O Cyrus, I am 
liow convinced that you are really as happy as report 
has represented you, since your gpod fortune is no 
less eminent than your exalted virtues." 

The good fortune, to -which Lysander alluded, is 
an article of felicity to which old âge is by no means 
an obstacle ; as the pleasiire resulting from every 
rationai application of the inteilectual faculties, but 
particularly from the study of husbandry, is consis- 
tent eveîi with its latest pêriod. Accordingly tradi- 
tion informs us that Valerius Corvus, who lived to 
the âge ofa hundred, spent the latter part of his 
long life in the cultivation and improvement of his 
farm. It is remarkable of this ceiebrated person, 
tliat no less than forty-six years intervened between 
his first and his last consuîship ; so that his career 
of honours was equal to that period which our 
ancestors marked out for the commencement of old 
âge. But his felicity did not terminale with his re- 
tiring from public affairs ; on the contrary, he was 
in one respect at least even happier in the latter 
part of his life than when he filled the first offices 
of the state; as his great âge, at the same lime that 
it exempted him from the fatigue of bearing an 
active j;Murt iu the adniiaistration of the common* 
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wealth, added weight and influence to his gênerai 
crédit and authority. 

The crown and glory of gray hairs is, indeed, that 
kind of authority which thus aHses from a respecta- 
ble old âge. How considérable did this appear in 
those vénérable personages, Caecilius Meteilus and 
Attilius Calatinus ! You remember, no doubt, the 
singular and celebrated euîogy inscribed on the 
monument of thelatter; "That ail nations agreed 
in esteeming hini as the first of Romans," The 
influence he maintained over his fellow-citizens was 
certainly founded on the mostunquestionable claim, 
since his merit was thus universaliy acknowledged 
and admired. To the instances already mentioued I 
Riight add our late chief pontiff* Publius Crassus, 
together with Marcus Lepidus, who succeeded him 
in that dignity ; and, if it were necessary I might 
enlarge this illustrions list with the revered nàmes 
of Paulus iEmilius, Scipio Africanus, and Fabius 
Maximus, the latter of whom ï hâve already taken 
occasion to mention with peculiar esteem. Thèse 
were ail of them men of such approved and respected 
characters, that even their very nod alone carried 
with it irrésistible authority. In a word,' that gêne- 
rai déférence which is ever paid to a wise and good 
old man, especially if his virtues hâve been digni- 
fled by the public honours of his éountry, aflbrds a 
truer and more solid satisfaction than ail the plea- 
sures which attend on the gay season of life. 

But let it be reraembered, ray noble friends, that 
when I speak advantageously of that portion of life 
we are now considering, I would be understood to 
mean only that respectable old âge which stands 
supported on the firm foundation of a well-spent 
youth. Agreeably to this principle, I once declared 
on a public occasion, that misérable indeed must 
that old man be, whose former life stood in need of 
an apology ; a sentiment which I had th« satisfac- 
UoB (o olwerve was areoeived by tii<^^V^V^ %»iâs2wsi^ 
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with uncommon applause. It is not merely ^/riii^ 
kles and gray hairs, which can command that autho» 
ritative vénération of which I hâve been speaking : 
he alone shall taste this sweet fruit of revered ag6 
whosc former years hâve been distinguished by ft 
uniform séries of laudable and meritorious actions. 

But besides those more important advantages I 
hâve already pointed out, as attending an honoura- 
ble old âge : it may be farther obsen^ed, that there 
are certain customary déférences and attentions 
which, although they may be considered, perlutpjs» 
as common and insignificant cérémonials, are un- 
doubtedly^ however, very honourable marks of 
gênerai respecta Observances of this kind are 
strictly practised in our own country ; as, indeed) 
they likewise are in every other, in proportion to 
its advancement in civilized and polished mannerst 
It is said that Lysander^ whom I just now took occa« 
sion to mention, used frequentiy to remark, that 
Lacedœraon, of ail the cities he knew, was the most 
eligible for an old man's résidence ; and it must be 
acknowledged there is no place in the world where 
âge is treated with so niuch civility and regard» 
Accordingly it is reported that a certain Athenian> 
far advanced m years, coming into the théâtre at 
Athens when it was extremely crowded, not one of 
his countrymen had the good manners to make room 
for him ; but when he approached that part of the 
théâtre which was appropriated to the Lacedaemo^ 
nian ambassadors, they every one of them rose up, 
and offered him a place aniong them. Repeated 
claps of applause ininiediately ensued from the 
whole assembly; on which one of the spectators 
remarked> that the Athenians understood politeness 
inuch better than they practised it. 

There are many excellent rules established in the 
Bacred collège, of which I am a member ; one of 
thèse, as it relates to the parti cular circumstance 
Junmediate^ under considerationy I <îannot forbear 
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iiï^ntioning. Every augur delivers his opinion on 
any question in debate according to his seniority in 
point of years ; and he takes precedency of ail the 
younger members, even although they should be in 
the highest degree his superiors in point of rank. 

And now I will venture once more to ask, if there 
is a pleasure in any of the mère sensual gratifica- 
tions, which can equal the satisfaction arising from 
thèse valuable privilèges thus conferred on old âge 1 
To which I will only add, that he who knows how 
to enjoy thèse honourable distinctions with suitable 
dignity to the conclusion of his days may be con- 
sidered as having supported his part on the great 
théâtre of the world with uniform spirit and pro- 
priety ; and not, like an unpractised player, to hâve 
disgracefuUy failed in the last finishing act of the 
drama. 

I shall be told, perhaps, that if we look into the 
world, we shall find pétulance, moroseness, and 
even avarice itself are infirmities which generally 
break out and discover themselves in old âge. But 
the fact is, thèse moral diseàses of the mind are 
rather the constitutional imperfections of the man 
in whom they réside, than necessary defects insé- 
parable from the wane of life. Indeed, this peevish- 
ness of temper may, I will not say be justified, but 
certainly at least in some measure excused, from 
that suspicion which old men are too apt to enter- 
tain of their being generally marked by the younger 
part of the world as objects of their scorn and dé- 
rision. Add to this, that where the constitution is 
broken and worn out, the mind becomes the more 
sensible of every little offence, and is disposed to 
magnify unintentional slights into real and designed 
insults. But this captious and irritable disposition, 
incident to this season of life, may be much softened 
and subdued in a mind actuated by the principles of 
good manners, and improired by libéral accomplish- 
meuts. Ëxamples of this kind must havQ<K&vsxtft&. 
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to every man's expérience of the world, as they af0 
frequently exhibited also on the stage. What a strik* 
ing contrast, for instance, between the two old men 
in Terence's play called the Brothers ! Micio is ail 
mildness and good humour ; whereas Demea, on tbe 
contrary, is represented as an absolute churl. The 
fact, in short, is plainly this ; — as it is not every kind 
of wine, so neither is it every sort of temper that 
tums sour by âge : but I must observe, at the same 
time, there is a certain gravity of deportment ex- 
tremely becoming in advanced years ; and which, 
as in other virtues, when it préserves its proper 
bounds, and does not degenerate into an acerbity of 
manners, I very much approve. As to avarice, it 
is inconceivable for what purpose that passion 
should fînd adniittance into an old man's breast : for 
surely nothing can be more irrational and absurd 
than to increase our provision for the road, the 
nearer we approach to our journey's end. 

It remains only to consider the fourth and last 
imputation on that period of life at which I am 
arrived : old âge, it seems, must necessarily be a 
state of much anxiety and disquietude, from the 
near approach of death. That the hour of dissolu^ 
tion cannot possibly be far distant from an old man, 
is most undoubtedly certain : but unhappy indeed 
must he be, if in so long a course of years he bas 
yet to learn that there is nothing in that circum- 
stance which can reasonably alarm his fears : on the 
contrary, it is an event either utterly to be disre- 
garded, if it extinguish the soul's existence; or 
much to be wished, if it convey her to some région 
where she shall continue to exist for ever. One of 
those two conséquences must necessarily ensue the 
disunion of the soûl and body : there is no other 
possible alternative. What then hâve I to fear, if 
after death I shall either not be misérable, or shall 
certainly be happy î But, after ail, is there any man, 
how young soever he may be, who can be so weak 
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as to promise himself, with confidence, that he shall 
live even till night î In fact, young people are more 
exposed to mortal accidents than even the aged: 
they are also not only more liable to natural dis- 
eases ; but, as they are generally attacked by them 
in a more violent manner, are obliged to obtain their 
cure, if they happen to recover, by a more painful 
course of médical opérations. Hence it is that thefe 
are but few among mankind who arrive at old âge ; 
"and this, (to remark it by the way,) will suggest a 
reason why the affairs of the world are no better 
conducted : for âge brings along with it expérience, 
discrétion, and judgment, without which no well- 
formed government could hâve been established, or 
can be maintained. But not to wander from the 
point under our présent considération ; — why should 
death be deemed an evil peculiarly impendinç on 
old âge, when daily expérience proves that it is 
common to every other period of human life ? Of 
this truth both you and I, Scipio, hâve a very severe 
conviction in our respective families : in yours, by 
the prématuré decease of your two brothers, who 
had given their friends a most promising earnest that 
their merit would one day raise them to the highest 
honours of the state ; aud in mine, by the loss of my 
truly excellent son. 

It will be replied, perhaps, that youth may at least 
entertain the hope of enjoying many additional 
years, whereas an old man cannot rationall;y^ encou* 
rage so pleasing an expectation. But is it not a 
mark of extrême weatoess to rely on precarious 
contingences, and to consider an event as absolutely 
to take place, which is altogether doubtful and un- 
certain? But admitting that the young may indulge 
this expectation with the highest reason ; still the 
advantage evidently lies on the side of the old, as 
the latter is in possession of that length of life, 
which the former can only hope to attain. Length 
of life, did I say 1 Good gods ! what is there io tb9 
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be called long ; even if our days should prove as nu- 
merous as those of Arganthonius, the king of the 
Tartessi, who reigned, as history tells us, eighty 
years, and lived to the âge of a hundred and twenty! 
In my own opinion, indeed, no portion of time can 
justly be deemed long, that will necessarily hâve an 
end ; since the longest, when once it is elapsed, 
leaves not a trace behind; and nothing valuable re- 
mains with us, but the conscious satisfaction of 
having employed it well. Thus, hours and days, 
months and years, glide imperceptibly away; the 
past never to retum, the future involved in impéné- 
trable obscurity ! But whatever the extent of our 
présent duration may prove, a wise and good man 
ought to be contented with the allotted measure ; re- 
membering that it is in life, as on the stage, where it 
is. not necessary, in order to be approved, that the 
actor^s part should continue to the conclusion of the 
drama : it is sufficient, in whatever scène he shall 
raake his final exit, that he supports the character 
assigned him with deserved applause. The truth is, 
a small portion of time is abundantly adéquate to 
the purposes of honour and virtue. But should our 
years continue to be multiplied, a wise man will no 
more lament his entrance into old âge, than the 
husbandman regrets when the bloom and fragrancy 
of the spring is passed away, that summer or au- 
tumn is arrived. Youth is the vemal season of 
life ; and the blossoms it then puts forth are indi- 
cations of those future fruits which are to be ga- 
thered in the succeeding periods. Now the proper 
fruit to be gathered in the winter of our days, is, a» 
I hâve repeatedly observed, to be able to look back 
with self-approving satisfaction on the happy and 
abundant produce of more active years. 

But to résume the principal point we were dis- 
cussing. Every event agreeable to the course of 
nature ought to be lookâ on as a real good ; and 
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surely none can be more natural than for an old 
man to die. It is true, youth likewise stands ex- 
posed to the same dissolution ; but it is a dissolu^ 
tion contrary; to Nature's évident intentions, and in 
direct opposition to her strongest efforts. In the 
latter instance, the privation of life may be resem* 
bled to a fire forcibly extinguished by a déluge of 
water; in the former to a fîre spontaneously and 
gradually going out from a total consumption of its 
fuel. Or, to hâve recourse to another illustration ; 
as fruit, before it is ripe, cannot, without some de* 
grée of force, be separated from the stalk, but drops 
of itself when perfectly mature ; so the disunion of 
the soûl and body is effected in the young by dint 
of violence, but is wrought in the old by a mera 
fulness and completion of years. This ripeness for 
death I perceive in myself with much satisfaction ; 
and I look forward to my dissolution as to a secure 
haven, where I shall at length find a happy repose 
from the fatigues of a long voyage. 

Every stage of human life, except the last, lê 
marked out by certain and defîned hmits ; old âge 
alone has no précise and determined boundsury : il 
may well therefore be sustained to any période how 
far soever it may be extended, provided a man ii 
capable of performing those offices which are suited 
to this season of lire, and préserves at the ssuna 
time a perfect indifférence with respect to its con-> 
tinuance« Old âge, under thèse circumstances, and 
with thèse sentiments, may be animated with more 
courage and fortitude than is usually found even ia 
the prime of life. Accordingly Selon, it is said» 
being questioned by the tyrant Pisistratus, what it 
was that inspired mm with the boldness to opposa 
his measures, bravely replied, — ^** My old âge." Ne- 
vertheless, the most désirable manner of yieldinf 
up our lives is, when Nature herself, while our irn- 
derstanding and our other sensés still remain anim- 
paired, thinks proper to destroy the work of bar 
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0wn hand ; as the artist, who constracted the ma- 
chine, is best qualified to take it to pièces. In short, 
an old man should neither be anxious to préserve 
the smsôl portion of life which remains to him, nor 
forward to resign it without a just cause. It was 
one of the prohibitions of Pytnagoras,^ not to quit 
our post of life without being authorized hy the 
commander who placed us in it ; that is, not without 
the permission of the Suprême being. 

The epitaph which the wise Solon ordered to be 
inscribed on his monument expresses his wish that 
his death might not pass undistinguished' by the 
Borrowful exdamations of his suhriving friends. It 
was natnral, I confess, to désire to be remembered 
with regret by those with whom he had been inti- 
mately and tenderly connected ; yet I am inclined 
to give the {areference to the sentiment of Ennius^ 
in those famous lines, — 

Nor load lament, nor silent tear déplore 

The fate of Ennias when he breathes no more. 

In this poet's estimation, death, which opens the 
way to immortality, is by no means a subject of 
reasonable lamentation. The act of d3ring may in- 
deed be attended with a sensé of pain ; but a pain 
however which cannot be of long continuance, espe- 
cially to a man greatly advanced in years : and as 
to the conséquence of death, it must either be a 
state of total msensibility, or of sensations much to 
be desired. This is a truth on which we ought con- 
tinually to meditate, from our earliest youth, if we 
would be impressed with a just and firm contempt 
of death ; as without this impression it is impossible 
to enjoy tranquillity : for as death is a change which 
sooner or later, perhaps even this very moment, w.e 
must inevitably undergo ; is it possible, that he who 
lives in the perpétuai dread of an event with which 
he is every instant threatened, should know the 
satisfaction of possessing an undisturbed repose and 
aerenity of mind 1 
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When I reflect on the conduct of Junius Brutus, 
who lost his life in the support of the liberties of his 
country ; on the two Decii, who rushed to certain 
death, fxom the same pathotic principle ; on Mar- 
eus Attilius, who delivered hims^f up to the torture 
of a most cruel exécution, that he might not forfeit 
his Word of honour which he had pledged to the 
enemy ; on the two Scipios, who, if it had been pos- 
sible, would willingly hâve formed a rampart with 
their own bodies against the invasion of the Cartha- 
ginians ; on Lucius PauUus, your illustrions grandfa- 
ther, who by his herdic death expiated the ignominy 
we sustained by the temerity of his coUeague at the 
battle of Cannœ ; on Marcus Marcellus, whose mag- 
nanimity was so universally respected, that even 
the most cruel of our enemies would not suflfer his 
dead body to be deprived of funeral honours: — 
when I reflect, I say, not only on the gênerons con- 
tempt of Ufe which thèse heroic personages exhi- 
bited,but that whole légions of our troops (particular 
instances of which I hâve produced in my treatise 
on Roman Antiquities) hâve frequently marched 
with undaunted courage, dfià even alacrity, to at- 
tacks, from which they were well persuaded not 
one of them could live to retum ;— it should seem 
there is little occasion to enlarge on the contempt 
of death: for if the very common soldiers of our 
armies, who are frequently raw iUiterate young 
peasantSf are thus capable of despising its ima^- 
ary terrors; — shall old âge, with ail the superior 
advantages of reason and philosophy, tremble at 
the thoughts of its near approach ? 

The distaste with which, in passing through the 
several stages of our présent being, we leave behind 
us the respective enjoyinents peculiar to each, must 
necessarUy, I should think, in the close of its latest 
period, render life itself no longer désirable. Infancy 
and youth, manhood and old âge, hâve each of them 
their peculiar and appropriate pursuits: but 4â^^ 
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youth regret the toys of infancy, or manhood lament 
that it has no longer a taste for the amusements of 
youth ! The season of manhood has also its suita- 
ble objects, that are exchanged for others in old âge ; 
and thèse too, like ail the preceding, become lan- 
guid and insipid in their tum. Now, when this state 
of absolute satiety is at length arrived ; when we 
hâve enjoyed the satisfactions peculiar to old âge, 
till we hâve no longer any relish remaining for 
them ; it is then that death may justly be considered 
as a mature and seasonable event. 

And now, among the différent sentiments of the 
philosophera conceming the conséquence of dut 
final dissolution, may I not venture to déclare my 
own ? and the rather, as the nearer death advances 
towards me, the more clearly I seem to discem its 
real nature. 

I am well convinced, then, that my dear departed 
fhends, your two illustrions fathers, are so far from 
having ceased to live, that the state they now 
enjoy can alone with propriety be called life. The 
soûl, during her confinement within this pjisqjgL of 
the body is doomed by fate to undergo a seveire 
penance : for her native seat is în heaven ; and it is 
with reluctance that she is forced dowa from Ûiosè 
celestial mansiohs into thèse lower régions, .wh.ere 
flÏÏ îs foreign and répugnant to her divine nature. 
But the gods, I am persuaded, hâve thus widely dis- ' 
seminated immortal spirits, and clothed them with 
human bodies. that there might be a race of intelli- 
gent créatures, not only to hâve dominion over this 
our earth, but to contemplate the host of heaven, 
and imitate in their moral conduct the same beauti- 
ful order and uniformity, so conspicuous in those 
splendid orbs. This opinion I am induced to em- 
brace, not only as agreeable to the best déductions 
of reason, but in just déférence also to the authority 
of the no^lest and most distinguished philosophers. 
Accordingly, Pythagoras and his followers (who 
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were formerly distinguished by the name of the Italie 
sect) iirmly maintained that the human soûl is a de- 
tached part, or émanation, from the great universel 
soûl of the world. I am farther confirmed in my belief 
of the soul's immortality by the discourse which 
Socrates, whom the oracle of ApoUo pronounced to 
be the wisest of men, held on this subject just before 
his death. In a word, when I consider the faculties 
with which the human mind is endued ; its amazing 
celerity ; its wonderful power in recoUecting past 
events, and sagacity in disceming future ; together 
with its numberless discoveries in the several arts 
and sciences ; — ^I feel a conscious conviction that 
this active, comprehensive principle, cannot possi- 
bly be of a mortal nature. And as this imceasing 
activity of the soûl dérives its energy from its own 
intrinsic and essentiel powers, without receiving it 
from any foreign or eirternal impulse, it necessarily 
foUows (as it is absurd to suppose the soûl would 
désert itself) that its activity must continue forever. 
But farther ; as the soûl is evidently a simple, un- 
compounded substance, without any dissimilar parts 
or heterogeneous mixture, it cannot therefore be 
divided; consequently it cannot perish. I migbt 
add, that the facility and expédition with which 
youth are taught to acquire numberless very difficnlt 
arts is a strong presumption that the soûl possessed 
a considérable portion of knqwledge before it en- 
tered into the human form ; and that what seems to 
be received from instruction, is in fact, no other than 
a réminiscence or recollection of its former ideas. 
This, at least, is the opinion of Plato. 

Xenophon, likewise, represents the elder Cyrus, 
in his last moments, as expressing his belief in the 
soul's immortality in the foUowing terms : — " O my 
sons, do not imagine, when death shall hâve sepa- 
rated me from you, that I shall cease to exist. You 
beheld not my soûl whilst I continued amongst you^ 
yet you concluded that I had oiie^ liom \X^^ '^r>àssq» 
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you saw me perform : infer the same when yon 
shsdl see me no more. If the soûls of departed 
worthies did not watch over and guard their sur- 
▼iving famé, the renown of theîr iUustrious actions 
would soon be wom out of the memory of men. 
For my own part, I never could be persuaded that 
the soûl could properly be said to live whilst it re- 
mained in this mortal body, or that it ceased to live 
when death had dissolved the vital union : I never 
eould believe, either that it became void of sensé 
when it escaped from its connexion with senseless 
matter, or that its intellectual powers were not en- 
larged and improved when it was discharged and 
refîned from ail corporeal admixture. When death 
has disunited the human frame, we clearly see what 
becomes of its material parts, as thev apparently 
retum to the several éléments out oi which they 
were originally composed ; but the soûl continues to 
remain invisible, both when she is présent in the 
body, and when she départs out of it. Nothing so 
nearly resembles death as sleep; and nothing so 
strongly intimâtes the divinity of the soûl as what 

{)asses in the mind on that occasion : for the intel- 
ectual principle in man, during this state of relaxa- 
tion and freedom from external impressions, fre- 
quently looks forward into futurity, and discerns 
events ère time has yet brought them forth : a plain 
indication this, what the powers of the soûl will 
hereafter be, when she shall be delivered from the 
restraints of her présent bondage. If I should not 
therefore be mistaken in this my firm persuasion, 
you will hâve reason, my sons, when death shall 
nave removed me from your view, to révère me as 
a sacred and celestiàl spirit. But although the soûl 
should perish with the body, I recommend it to you, 
nevertheless, to honour my memory with a pious 
and inviolable regard, in obédience to the immortal 
ffods, by whose power and providence this beauti- 
ùù fabric of the universe is sustained and govemedû'' 
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Such were the sentiments of the dying Cyrus: 
permit me now to express my own. 

Never, Scipio, can I believe that your illustrions 
ancestors, together with many other excellent per- 
sonages, whooi I need not particularly name, would 
hâve so^ ardently endeavoured to merit the honoura- 
ble remiembrance of posterity had they not been 
persuaded that they had a real interest in the 
opinion which future générations niight entertain 
conceming them. And do y ou imagine, my noble 
friends, (if I may be indulged in an old man's privi- 
lège to boast of himself,) do you imagine I would 
hâve undergone those labours I hâve sustained both 
in my civil and military employments, if I had sup- 
posée that the consçious satisfaction I received 
from the glory of my actions was to terminate with 
my présent existence î If such had been my per- 
suasion, would it not hâve been far better and more 
rational to hâve passed my days in an undisturbed 
and indolent repose, without labour, and without 
contention î But my mind, by I know not what se- 
cret impulse, was ever raising its views into future 
âges, strongly persuaded that I should then only 
begin to live when I ceased to exist in the présent 
world. Indeed, if the soûl were not naturally mor- 
tal, never, surely, would the désire of immortal 
glory be a passion which alway^ exerts itself with 
the greatest force in the noblest and most exalted 
bosoms. 

Tell me, my friends, whence is it that those men 
who hâve made the greatest advances in true wis- 
dom and genuine philosophy, are observed to meot 
death with the most perfect equanimity, while the 
ignorant and unimproved part of our species gene- 
rally see its approach with the utmost discomposure 
and reluctance? Is it not because the more en- 
lightened the mind is, and the farther it extends its 
view, the more clearly it discems in the hour of its 
dissolution (what narrow and vulgar souL%^x.^\»<^ 
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short-sighted to dîscover) that it is taking ils flight 
into some happier région ? 

For my own part, I feel myself transported with 
the most ardent impatience to join the society of 
my two departed friends, your illustrious fathers, 
whose characters I greatly respected, andjirhose 
persons I sincerely loved. Nor is this minnirnest 
désire confîned to tnose excellent persons alone with 
whom I was formerly connected : I aordently wish 
to visit also those celebrated worthies, of whose 
honourable conduct I hâve heard and read much, or 
whose virtues I hâve myself commemorated in 
8ome of my writings. To this glorious assembly I 
am speedily advancing : and I would not be tumed 
back in my joumey, even on the assured condition 
that my youth, like that of Pelias, should asain be 
restored. The sincère truth is, if some divinity 
would confer on me a new grant of my life, and re- 
place me once more in the cradle, I would utterly, 
and without the least hésitation, reject the offer: 
having well nigh finished my race, I hâve no incli- 
nation to retum to the goal. For what has life to 
recommend it ; or rather indeed to what evils does 
it not expose us ? But admit that its satisfactions 
are many ; yet surely there is a time when we hâve 
had a sufficient measure of its enjoyments, and may 
well départ contented with our share of the feast : 
for I mean not, in imitation of some very considé- 
rable philosophers, to represent the condition of 
human nature as a subject of just lamentation : on 
the contrary, I am far from regretting that life was 
bestowed on me ; as I hâve the satisfaction to think 
that I Ipve employed it in such a manner, as not to 
hâve lived in vain. In short, I consider this world 
as a place which Nature n^ver designed for my 
permanent abode ; and I look on my departure out 
of it, not as being driven frora my habitation, but as 
leaving my inn. 

O glorious day ! when I shall retire from this low 
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aiid sordid scène, to associate with the divine as- 
senibly of departed spirits ; and not with those only 
whom I just now mentioned, but with my dear Cato ; 
that best of sons and most valuable of men ! It was 
my sad fate to lay his body on the funeral pile, 
when by the course of nature I had reason to hope 
he woiud hâve performed the same last office to 
mine. His soûl, however, did not désert me, but 
still looked back on me in its flight to those happy 
mansions, to which he was assured I should one 
day follow him. If I seemed to bear his death with 
fortitude, it was by no means that I did not most 
sensibly feel the loss I had sustained: it was be- 
cause I supported myself with the consoling refleç- 
tion that we could not long be separated. 

Thus to think, and thus to act, has enabled me, 
Scipio, to bear up under a load of years with that 
ease and complacency, which both you and Laelius 
hâve so frequently, it seems, remarked with admira- 
tion ; as, indeed, it has rendered my old âge not only 
no inconvénient state to me, but even an agreeable 
one. And, afler ail, should this my firm persuasion of 
the soul's immortality prove to be a mère delusion, 
it is at least a pleasing delusion ; and I will cherish 
it to my latest breath. I hâve the satisfaction in 
the mean time to be assured, that if death should 
utterly extinguish my existence, as some minute 
philosophers assert, the groimdless hope I enter- 
tained of an after-life in some better state cannot 
expose me to the dérision of thèse wonderful sages, 
when they and I shall be no more. At ail events, 
and even admitting that our expectations of immor- 
tality are utterly vain, there is a certain period, 
nevertheless, when death would be a consummation 
most earnestly to be desired: for Nature has ap- 
pointed to the days of man, as to ail things else, 
their proper liipits, beyond which they are no longer 
of any value. In fine, old âge may be considered 
as the last scène in the great drama of life ; and oa<d 
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would aot, «orely, wirii to lengthen ont his paît 
hé siiniL down sated with répétition, and exnaml 
withftttigue. . 

Thetfis, my noble frienda, are the reflectiona 1 1 
to lay before yoo on the aubject of old âge ; — a. ] 
riod, to which, I hope, you will both of you in c 
time arrive,. and prove by ycar own expérience 1 
tmtti of what I hâve aaaerted to you On mine. 
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To Titus Pomponius Atticus. 

QuiNTus Mucius, the augur, used to relate, in a 
very agreeable manner, a variety of particulars 
which he remembered concerning his father-in-law, 
the sage Laelius, as he constantly styled him. My 
father introduced me to Mucius as soon as I was 
invested with the manly robe ; and he so strongly 
recommended him to my observance, that I never 
neglected any opportunity in my power of attending 
him. In conséquence of this privilège, I had the 
advantage to hear him occasionally discuss several 
important topics, and throw out many judicious 
maxims, which I carefully treasured up in my mind; 
endeavouring to improve myself in wisdom and 
knowledge by the benefit of his enlightening obser- 
vations. After his death, I attached myself in the 
same manner, and with the same views, to his rela- 
tion Mucius Scaevola, the chief pontifF; and 1 will 
venture to say, that in regard both to the powers 
of his mind and the integrity of his heart, Rome 
never produced a greater or more respectaWe 
character : but I shaB take some other occasion to 
do justice to the merit of this excellent man : my 
présent business is solely with the augur. 

As I was one day sitting with him and two or 
three of his intimate acquaintance in his semicircu- 
lar apartment where he usuaUy received company, 
among several other points, he fell iotp discouitâ 

Cic. Vol. III.— X 
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on an event which had lately hai^ned, and 
as you well know, the gênerai subject of conrena- 
tion : for, you cannot but remember (as you were 
much connected with one of the parties)* thi^ wiieo 
Publiu^^ulpicius was tribune, and Quintus f ompeins 
conai^ tibe implacable animosity that broke ont 
between them, after having lived together in thS 
most affectionate union, was universafi^ mentionadr 
with concem and surprise. Mucius having casuaDy 
touched on this unexpected rupture, took occasion 
to relate to us the substance ot a conférence which 
Lffilius formerly held with him and his otfaer aon-in^ 
law. Gains Fannius, a few days after the dea}h of 
Scipio Africanus, on the subject of friendshm.. As 
I perfectly well recoUect the gênerai pmport of the 
relation he gave us, I bave wrought it up, a^er mr - 
own manner, in the foUowing essay : bol .that I 
might not encumber the dialog;ue with perpetaaUy 
interposing " said I," and " said he,** I haye intio- 
dnced the speakers thernselves to the reader ; by 
which means he may consider himself as a sort of 
party in the conférence. 

It tums on a subject on which you hâve frequently 
pressed me to write my thoughts ; and, indeed, be- 
sides being peculiarly suitable to that intimacy 
which has so long subsisted between us, it is weÔ 
worthy of being universally considered and nnder- 
stood. I hâve the more wiUingly, therafore, entered 
into the discussion you recommended, as it alTords 
me an opportunity of rendering a gênerai service, 
at the same time that I am compiying with your 
particular request. 

In the treatise I lately inscribed to you on oM âge 
I represented the elder Cato as the principal speaker; 
being persuaded that no person could with more 
weight and propriety be introduced, as delivering 
his ideas in relation to that advanced state, than one 
who had so long âourished in it with uneqcnDed 

* Pwblius Salpicius. 
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spirit and vigour. In pursuance of the same prin- 
ciple, the mémorable amity which, we are told, 
subsisted between Laelius and Scipio, rendered the 
former, I thought, a very suitable character to sup- 
port a conversation on the subject of friendship ; 
and the reasoning I hâve ascribed to him is agreea- 
ble to those sentiments which Mucius informed us 
he expressed. 

This kind of dialogue, where the question is agi- 
tated by illustrions personages of former âges, is 
apt, I know not how, to makè a stonger impression 
on the mind of the reader than any other species of 
composition. This effect, at least, I hâve experi- 
enced in my own writings of that kind ; as I hâve 
sometimes imagined, when I was revising the essay 
I latehr inscribed to you, that Cato himself, and not 
your friend in his name, was the real speaker. As 
m that performance, it was one vétéran addressing 
another on the article of old âge, so in the présent, 
it is a friend explaining to a friend his notions con- 
ceming friendship. In the former conférence, Cato, 
who was distinguished among his contemporaries 
by his great âge and superior wisdom, stands forth 
as the principal speaker : in this, which I now pré- 
sent to you, Laelius, who was no less respected in 
the times in which he ilourished, for his eminent 
virtues and faithful attachment to his friend, takes 
the lead in the discourse. I must request you, there- 
fore, to tum your thoughts awhile from the writer, 
and suppose yourself conversing with Lœlius. 

For tnis purpose you are to imagine Fannius and 
Mucius making a visit to their father-in-law, soon 
after the death of Scipio Africanus ; and from that • 
circumstance, givinp occasion to Laelius to enter on 
the subject in question. I will only add, that in con- 
templating the portrait of a true friend, as delineated 
in the foUowing pages, you cannot be at a loss to 
discover your own. 
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Fan, I agrée with 3^011, entirely, Lœlius; no maa 
ever possessed more amiable or more illustrious yiiu 
tues than Scipio AMcanus. Neyertheless, let me 
entreat you to remember, that the public eye is pai^ 
ticularly tmited towarda you on the présent occft- 
sion, and extremely attentive to observe how LnÛos, 
the sage Lœlius, (as, by a very sinffular distinctioiiv 
you are universally both called and acknowled^eâj) 
behaves under the great loss he has sustamed. 
When I say by a very singular distinction, I am nofe 
Ignorant that the late Marcus Cato, in our own times, 
and Lucius Attilius, in the dajrs of our forefottieia» 
were generally mentioned with the same hononnUe 
addition ; but I kno w, too, that it was for attainmeots 
somewhat différent from those which hâve so jusUy 
occasioned it to be conferred on you. To the lattèr 
it was given, in allusion to his eminent skili în the 
laws of his country ; as it was to the former, on ac- 
count of the wonderful compass and variety of hit 
knowledge, together with his great expérience in 
the aifairs of the world. Indeed, the many signal 
proofs that Cato gave, both in the forum and the 
senate, of his judgment, his spirit, and his pénétra- 
tion, produced such fréquent occasions to speak of 
his wisdom with admiration, that the epithet seems, 
by continually recurring, to hâve been considered 
in his latter days as his original and proper name. 
But the same appellation (and I cannot forbear re- 
peating it again) has been conferred on you for 
qualifications net altogether of the same nature ; not 
merely in respect to the superior excellence of your 
political accomplishments, and those inteUectual 
endowments which adom your mind, but principal^ 
in conséquence of the singular advancement you 
hâve made in the study and practice of moral wis- 
dom. In short, if Laelius is ne ver named without 
the désignation I am speaking of, it is not so much 
in the popular as in the philosophical sensé of the 
term that this characteristic is applied to him : and, 
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in that sensé, I will venture to say, there is nol a 
single instance, throughout ail the states of Greece, 
of its eyer having been thus attributed to any man 
by the unanimous consent of a whole people : for as 
to those famous sages who are commonly known 
by the gênerai dénomination of the seven wise men 
of Greece, it is asserted by the most accurate in- 
quirers into their history that they cannot properly 
be ranked in the class of moral philosophers. One 
celebrated Grecian, however, there was, a native of 
Athens, whom the oracle of ApoUo declared to bo 
the wisest of the sons of men ; and believe me, 
Laelius, it is the same species of wisdom which this 
excellent moralist displayed that ail the world is 
agreed in ascribing to you ; that wisdom, I mean, 
by which you hold virtue to be capable of fortifying 
the soûl against ail the various assaults of hum an 
calamities, and are taught to consider happiness as 
depending on yourself alone. 

In conséquence of this gênerai opinion, I hâve 
been frequently asked, (and the same question, I 
believe, has no less often, Scaevola, been proposed 
to you,) in what manner Laelius supports the loss 
he has lately sustained ; and this inquiry was the 
rather made, as it was remarked that you absented 
yourself from our last monthly meeting in the gar- 
dens of Brutus, the auger, where you had always 
before very regularly assisted. 

Scœ. I acknowledge, Laelius, that the question 
which Fannius mentions has repeatedly been put to 
me by many of my acquaintance ; and I hâve al- 
ways assured them that, as far as I could observe, 
you received the wound that has been inflicted on 
you by the death of your affectionate and illustrions 
friend, with great composure and equanimity; 
nevertheless, that it was not possible, nor indeed 
consistent with the gênerai humane disposition of 
your nature, not to be afFected by it in a very sensi- 
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ble manner: however, that it was by no meana 
grief, but merely indisposition, which prevented 
you from being présent at the last meeting of cor 
assembly. 

Lœl. Your answer, Scaevola, was perfectly agreea* 
ble to the fact. 111, certainly, would it become me, 
on account of any private affliction, to décline a 
conférence which I hâve never failed to attend when 
my health permitted ; and indeed I am persuaded 
that no man, who possesses a proper firmness of 
mind, will sufier his misfortimes, how heavily soever 
they may press on his heart, to intemipt his dutiea 
of any kind. For the rest, I consider the higli 
opinion, Fannius, which you suppose the world en- 
tertains of my character, is an obliging proof of 
your friendship ; but it is an opinion which, as I am 
not conscious of deserving, I hâve no disposition to 
claim. As little am I inclined to subscribe to your 
judgment conceming Cato ; for if consummate wis- 
dom, in the moral and philosophie idea of that ex- 
pression, was ever to be found in the character of 
any human being, (which, I will confess, however, 
I very much doubt,) it certainly appeared throughout 
the whole conduct of that excellent person. Not 
to mention othcr proofs ; wiih what unexampled 
fortitude, let me ask, did he support the death of his 
incomparable son ! I was no stranger to the beha- 
viour of Paulus, and was an eye-witness to that of 
Gallus, labouring under an affliction of the same 
kind ; but the sons whom they were respectively be- 
reaved of died when they were mère boys ; whereas 
Cato's was snatched from him when he had arrived 
at the prime of manhood, and was ilourishing in the 
gênerai esteem of his country. Let me caution 
you, then, from suffering any man to rival Cato in 
your good opinion, not excepting even him, whom 
the oracle of Apollo, you say, declared to be the 
wisest of the human race. The truth is, the memory 
of Socrates is held in honoor for the admirable doc- 
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trine he delivered, but Cato's for the glorious deeds 
he performed. 

Thus far in particular reply to Fannius. — I iio\f 
address myselfto both : and if I were to deny that 
I regret the death of Scipio ; how far such a dispo- 
sition of mind would be right, I leave philosophera 
to détermine ; but far, I confess, it is from the sen- 
timents of my heart. I am sensibly, indeed, affected 
hy the loss of a ffiend, whose equal no man, I will 
venture to say, ever possessed before, and none, I 
am persuaded, will ever meet with again. Never- 
theless, I stand in want of no extemal assistance to 
heal the wound I hâve received : my own reflections 
supply me with sufficient consolation ; and 1 find it 
principally from not having glven into that false 
opinion which adds poignancy to the grief of so 
many others under a loss of tne same kind : for I 
am convinced there is no circumstance in the death 
of Scipio that can justly be lamented with respect 
to himself ; whatever there is of private misfortune 
in that event, consista entirely in the loss which I 
hâve sustained. Under the full influence of such a 
persuasion, to indulge unrestrained sorrow, would 
De a proof, not of a gênerons afl*ection to one's 
friend, but of too interested a concern for one's self. 
It is évident, indeed, that the colour of Scipio's days 
has, in every view of it, proved truly bright and 
glorious : for tell me, my friends, is there a felicity 
(unless he wished never to die — ^ wish, I am con- 
fident, he was too wise to entertain,) is there a sin- 
gle article of human happiness, that can reasonably 
Ce desired, which he did not live to attain 1 The 
high expectations the world had conceived of him 
in his earliest youth, were more than confirmed in 
his riper years ; as his virtues shone forth with a 
lustre superior even to the most sanguine hopes of 
his country. He was twice, without the least so- 
licitation on his own part, elected consul : the first 
time, before he waft legally quali^^ V] Vâsi ^s^ 
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to be admitted into Huit office ; and the nezl, al- 
thougfa not prematurely with respect to himaelA yet 
it hâ well-nigii proTea too late for his coaatry: in 
both instances, however, success attended his annti 
and having levelled with the ground the capitale ci 
two States the most inTeterately hostile to the Ro» 
man name, he not only happily tenninated tibe le- 
spectiTO wars, but secured us from ail apprehenoioii 
of future danger from the same powers. I f<nbear 
to enlarffe on the aflbbility of his mannera ; the al^ 
fection ne showed to his mother ; the ffenerosi^ 
he exerdsed towards his sisters ; the kindnesa with 
which he befaftved to the rest of his family ; and the 
unblemished integrity that influenoed every part a{ 
his conduct : they were qualities in his ezemi^aiy 
and amiable chantcter with which you are perjfeethr 
well SLcquainted : it is equally unnecessary to ado,, 
now sincerely he was beloved by his country : the 
{général concem that appeared at his funeral lenders 
it sufficientiy évident. What increase then could 
the addition of a few more years hâve made to the 
glory and happiness of his life t For admitting that 
old âge does not necessarily bring on a state of im- 
becility, (as Cato, I remember, maintained, in a con- 
versation with Scipio and myself about a year 
before his death,) it certainly impairs, at least, that 
vigour and vivacity, which Scipio stOl possessed at 
the time of his decease. 

Such then was the course of his happy and hon- 
ourable days, that neither his feUcity nor his famé 
could hâve recçived any farther increase ; and as to 
his death, it was much too sudden to bave been at- 
tended with any sensible degree of pain. By what 
cause that unexpected event was occasioned is by 
no means indeed clear : the gênerai suspicions con- 
ceminj^ it you well know. One circumstance, at 
least, is unquestionable ; that of ail the many bril- 
liant days he had enjoyed, the last of his life was the 
Bioat completely illustrious: for it was on the very 
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evening which preceded his death that he received 
the singular honour, at the breaking up of the senate, 
of being conducted to his house by ail the members 
of that august assembly, attended by the several 
ambassadors both from Latium and the allies of the 
Roman commonwealth : so that he cannot, it should 
seem, so properly be said to hâve descended into 
the régions of the infernal deities, as to hâve passed 
at once from the suprême height of human glory to 
the mansions of the celestial gods : for I am by no 
means a convert to the new doctrine which certain 
philosophers hâve lately endeavoured to propagate, 
who maintain that death extinguishes the whole 
man, and his soûl perishes with the dissolution of his 
body. Indeed, the practice of our ancestors alone, 
abstracted from the opinion of the ancient sages, 
weighs more with me than ail the arguments of 
thèse pretended reasoners : for certainly our fore- 
fathers would not so religiously hâve observed those 
sacred rites which hâve been instituted in honour 
of the dead, if they had supposed that the deceased 
were in no respect concemed in the performance of 
them. But the conviction arising from this con- 
sidération is much strengthened, when I add to it 
the authority of those great masters of reason, who 
enlightened our country by the schools they estab- 
lished in Great Greece during the flourishing âges 
of that now deserted part of Italy : and what has a 
still farther influence in determinmg my persuasion 
is, the opinion of that respectable moralist, who, in 
the judgment of ApoUo himself, was declared to be 
the wisest of mankind. This incomparable philoso- 
pher, without once varying to the opposite side of 
the question, (as his custom was on many other 
controverted subjects,) steadily and firmly asserted 
that the human soûl is a divine and immortal sub- 
stance ; that death opens a way for its retum to the 
celestial mansions ; and that the spirits of those just 
men who hâve made the greatest progress in t\3L<^ 
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paths of virtue iind the easiest and most expeditîoi» 
admittance. Tbis also was the opinion of my de- 
parted friend : an opinion which, you may remem- 
ber, Scsevola, he particularly emarged on in that 
conversation which, a very short tune before his 
death, he held with you and me in conjunction with 
Philus, Manilius, and a large company of his otiier 
friends, on the subject of govemment : for, in the 
close of that conférence, which continueid, you 
know, during three successive days, he related to 
us (as if he had been led into the topic by a kind of 
presentiment of his approaching fate) a discourse 
which Africanus deUvered to him in a vision during 
his sleep, conceming the soul's immortality. 

If it be true then that the soûls of ^[ood men, 
when eidarged from this corporeal pnson, wing 
their ilight into the heavenly mansions with more 
or less ease, in proportion to their moral attain- 
ments ; what human spirit can we suppose to hâve 
its immédiate way to the gods with greater facility 
than that of Scipio ? To bewail, therefore, an event 
attended with such advantageous conséquences to 
himself, would, I fear, hâve more the appearance of 
envy than of friendship. But should the contrary 
prove to be the fact; should the soûl and body 
really perish together, and no sensé remain after 
our dissolution ;— yet death, although it cannot, in- 
deed, on this supposition, be deemed a happiness to 
my illustrious friend, can by no means however be 
eonsidered an evil : for if ail perception be totally 
extinguished in him ; he is, with respect to every 
thing that concems himself, in the same state as if 
he had never been bom. I say with respect to him- 
self; for it is far otherwise with regard to his 
friends and his country ; as both will hâve reason to 
rejoice in his having lived, so long as their own ex-» 
istence shall endure. 

In every view, therefore, of this event, consider- 
ing it merely as it relates to my departed friend, it 
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appears, as I observed before, to be a happy con- 
summation : but it is much otherwise with regard 
to myself ; who, as I entered earlier into the world, 
ought, according to the common course of nature, 
to hâve sooner departed out of it. Nevertheless, I 
dérive so much satisfaction from reflecting on the 
friendship which subsisted between us, that I cannot 
but think I hâve reason to congratuJate myself on 
the felicity of my life ; since 1 hâve had the happi^ 
ness tô pass the greatest part of it in the society of 
Scipio. We lived under the same roof; passed to- 
gether through the same military employments; 
and were actuated in ail our pursmts, whether of a 
public or private nature, by the same common prin- 
ciples and views. In short, and to express at once 
the whole spirit and essence of friendship, our incli- 
nations, our sentiments, and our studies, were in 
perfect accord. For thèse reasons, my ambition is 
less gratified by that high opinion (especially as it is 
unmerited) which Fannius assures me the world 
entertains of my wisdom, than by the strong ex- 
pectations I hâve conceived that the memory of 
our friendship will prove immortel. I indulge this 
hope with the greater confidence, as thejre do not 
occur, in ail the annals of past âges, above three or 
four instances of a similar amity ; and future times, 
I trust, will add the names of Scipio and Laehus to 
that sélect and celebrated number. 

Fan, Your expectations, Laelius, cannot fail of 
being realized. And now, as you hâve mentioned 
friendship, and we are entirely disengaged, it would 
be extremely acceptable to me, and I am persuaded 
it would be so to Scaevola, if, agreeably to your 
usual readiness on other occasions of jnst inquiry, 
you would give us your opinion conceming the true 
nature of this connexion, the extent of its obliga- 
tions, and the maxims by which it ought to be con- 
ducted. 

Scœ. Fannius has prevented me m the request I 
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was intending to make : your compliance, therefore, 
will equally confer an obligation on both of us. 

LaL I should very willingly gratify your désires, 
if 1 thought myself equal to the task : for fhe subject 
is interesting, and we are at présent, as Fannius 
observed, entirely at leisure : but I am toc sensible 
of my own insufficiency to venture, thus unprepared, 
on the disquisition of a topic which requires mnch 
considération to be treated as it deserves. Unpre' 
meditated dissertations of this kind can only be 
expected from those Grecian geniuses, who are 
accustomed to speak on the sudden on any glven 
question; and to those learned disputants I must 
refer you, if you wish to hear the subject properly 
discussed. As for myself, I can only exhort you to 
look on friendship as the most valuable of ail human 
possessions ; no other being equally suited to the 
moral nature of man, or so applicable to every state 
and circumstance, whether of prosperity or adver- 
sity, in which he can possibly be placed: but at the 
same time I lay it down as a fundamental axiom, 
that true friendship can only subsist between those 
who are animated by the strictest principles of 
honour and virtue. When I say this, I would not 
be thought to adopt the sentiments of those spécu- 
lative moralists who prétend that no man can justly 
be deemed virtuous who is not arrived at that state 
of absolute perfection, which constitutes, according 
to their ideas, the character of genuine wisdom. 
This opinion may appear true, perhaps, in theory, 
but is altogether inapplicable to any useful purpose 
of Society ; as it supposes a degree of virtue to 
which no mortal was ever capable of rising. It is 
not therefore that notional species of merit which 
imagination may possibly conceive, or our wishes 
perhaps form, that we hâve reason to expect and 
require in a friend: it is those moral attainments 
alone which we see actually realized among man- 
kind. And, indeed, I can never be persuaded to 
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think that either Fabricius, or Coruncanius, or 
Curius, whom our forefathers justly revered for the 
superior rectitude of their conduct, were sages, 
according to that sublime criterion which thèse 
visionary philosophers hâve endeavoured to estab- 
lish. I should be contented, however, to leave 
them in the undisturbed possession of their arrogant 
and unintelligible notions of virtue, provided they 
would allow that the great persons I hâve named 
meritod atleast the character of good men: but 
even this, it seems, they are not willing to* grant ; 
still contending, with their usual obstinacy, that 
goodness is an attribute which can only be ascribed 
to their perfect sage. I shall venture, nevertheless, 
to a^ust my own measure of that quality by the 
humbler standard of plain common sensé. In roy 
opinion, therefore, whoever, like those distinguished 
models I just now mentioned, restrains his passion» 
within the bounds of reason, and uniformly acts, in 
ail the varions relations of life, on one steady con- 
sistent principle of approved honour, justice, and 
benefîcence ; that man is in reality, as well as in 
common estimation, strictly and truly good : inas- 
much as he régulâtes his conduct (so far, I mean, as 
is compatible with human frailty) by a constant 
obédience to those best and surest guides of moral 
rectitude, the sacred laws of Nature. 

In tracing thèse laws, it seems évident, I think, 
that man by the frame of his moral constitution, is 
disposed to consider himself as standing in ^me 
degree of social relation to the whole species in 
^neral ; and that this principle acts with more or 
less vigour, according to the distance at which he is 
placed with respect to any particular community or 
mdividual of his kind: thus it may be observed to 
operate with greater force between fellow-citizens 
of the same cbmmonwealth, thaji in regard to 
foreigners ; and between the several members of 
the same family, than towards those amonc whaca 

Cic. Vol. m,— Y 
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there is no common Ue of consaiigiiinil^^T In tto 
case of relations, indeed, tfais principle somewlial^ 
rises in its strengtti, and prodnces a sort of instimx 
tiye amity; but Im zxmty, howeyer» of no great 
firmness or solidity. Tlie inferiority of this roede» 
of natural connexion, when compared witn fhaf 
which is the conseouence of TolontaTy choice, vj^ 
pears from this sinm c(»i8ideration i that the former 
nath not the-least dependenee on the sentiments of 
the heart, bat continues tiie same it was in its origin^ 
notwithstanding every denee of coidiality betwien 
the parties shcrald be utteny extingnished ; wherea» 
tlie kind affections enter so essenfialW iato the lat^ 
ter, tiiat where love does not ^exist mendship canr 
hâve no being. But what still* fartfaer évinces tiur 
strength and efficacy of friendshîp above aU ther 
noml^rless other social tendencies of the humai» 
heart, is, that instead of wasting its force on a mnl- 
tiplicily of divided oj)jects, its whole energy is ex-' 
erted for the benefit of only two or three person» 
at the utmost. 

Friendshîp may be shortly defined—a perfect con- 
formity of opinions on ail religions and civil subjects/ 
united with the highest degree of mutnal esteem 
and affection: and yet from thèse simple circum-' 
stances results the most désirable blessing, virtue 
alone excepted, that the gods hâve bestowed on 
mankind. I am sensible that in this opinion I shall 
not be universally supported: health and riches^ 
honours and power, hâve each of them their distinct 
admirers, and are respectively pursued as the su- 

S»reme felicity of human life ; whilst some there are 
and the nunâ)er is by no means inconsiderable) who 
contend, that it is to be found onty in sensual grati-< 
fications : but the latter place theu' principal happi-- 
ness on the same low enjo3anents which constituto 
the chief good of brutes ; and the former, on those 
very precarious possessions that dépend much les» 
on our own merit than on the caprice of fortuaew 
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Thcy indeed who maintain that the ultimate good 
of mail consists in the knowledge and practice of 
virtue, fix it, undoubtedly, on its tniest and most 
glorious foundation: but let it be remembered, at 
the same time, that Virtue is at once both the parent 
and the support of friendship. 

I hâve gdready dedared, that by virtue I do not 
meaii^ with the philosophers before alluded to, that 
idéal strain of perfection which is no where to be 
found but in the pompous language of enthusiastic 
déclamation : I mean only that attainable degree of 
moral merit, which is understood by the term in 
common discourse, and may be exemplifîed in actuel 
practice. Without entering therefore into a par- 
ticular inquiry conceming those imaginary beings, 
which never hâve been realized in human nature, I 
think myself warranted in considering those persons 
as truly good men who hâve always been so deemed 
in the gênerai opinion of mankind; the Pauli, for 
instance, and the Catos, the Galli, the Scipios, and 
the Phili ; for with such characters the world has 
reason to be well contented. 

WTien friendship therefore is contracted between 
men, who possess a degree of virtue not inferior to 
that which adomed those approved personages I 
l^ave just named, it is productive of unspeakable 
advantages. "Life would be utterly lifeless," as 
old Ennius expresses it, without a friend on whose 
kindness and fidelity one might confidently repose. 
Can there be a more real complacency indeed, than 
to lay open to another the most secret thoughts of 
one's heart, with the same confidence and security 
as if they were still concealed in his own ? Would 
not the fruits of prosperity lose much of their relish, 
were there none who equally rejoiced with the pos- 
sessor in the satisfaction he received from them ? 
and how difficult must it prove to bear up under the 
pressure of misfortunes, unsupported by a generous 
^sociate who more tHaQ equally divides their loadLl 
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In short, the several occasions to which friendship 
extends its kindly offices are unbounded ; while the 
advantage of every other object of hum an desires 
is confined within certain spécifie and determinate 
limits, beyond which it is of no avail. Thus wealth 
is pursued for the particular uses to which it is 
solely a]:^licable ; power, in order to receive wor- 
ship ; honours, for the sake of famé ; sensual indul- 
gences, on account of the gratifications that attend 
them ; and health, as the means of living exempt 
from pain, and possessing the unobstructed exercise 
of ail our corporeal faculties : whereas friendship (I 
repeat it again) is adapted by its nature to an infinité 
number of différent ends ; accommodâtes itself to 
ail circumstances and situations of human life ; and 
can at no season prove either unsuitable or incon- 
vénient : in a word, not even fire and water (to use 
a proverbial illustration) are capable of being con- 
verted to a greater variety of bénéficiai purposes. 

1 désire it may be understood, however, that I am 
now speaking, not of that inferior species of amity, 
which occiirs in the comnion intercourse of the 
world, although this too is not without its pleasures 
and advantages; but of that genuine and perfect 
friendship, examples of which are so extremély rare 
as to bc rendered mémorable by their singularity. 
It is this sort alone that can truly be said to heighten 
the joys of prosperity, and niitigate the sorrows of 
adversity, by a generous participation of both. In- 
deed, one of the chief, among the many important 
offices of this connexion, is exerted in the day of 
affiiction ; by dispelling the gloom that overcasts the 
mind, encoiiraging the hope of happier times, and 
preveiiting tlie depressed spirits from sinking into a 
state of weak and unmanly dcspondence. 

Whoever is in possession of atrue fricnd, sees the 
exact counterpart of his own soûl. In conséquence 
of this moral resemblance between them, they are 
80 intimately one, that no advantage can attend 
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either, which does not equally communicate itself 
to both : they are strong in the strength, rich in the 
opulence, and powerful in the power of each other, 
They can scarcely indeed be considered, in any re- 
spect, as separate individuals ; and wherever the one 
appears, the other is virtually présent. I will ven- 
ture even a bolder assertion, and affirm, that in 
despite of death, they must both continue to exist, 
so long as either of them shall remain alive : for the 
deceased may, in a certain sensé, be said still to 
live, whose memory is preserved with the highest 
vénération and the most tender regret, in the bosom 
of the survivor ; — a circumstance which renders the 
former happy in death, and the latter honoured in 
life. 

If that benevolent principle, which thus intimately 
unités two persons in the bands of amity, were to 
be struck out of the human heart, it would be im- 
possible that either private families or public com- 
munities should subsist ; even the land itself would 
lie waste, and désolation overspread the earth. 
Shoiild this assertion stand m need of a piroof, it 
wiU appear évident, hy considering the ruinous con- 
séquences which ensue from discord and dissension : 
for what family is so securely established, or what 
govemment fixed on so iîrm a basis, that it would 
not be overtumed and utterly destroyed, were a 
gênerai spirit of enmity and malevolence to break 
forth amongst its members 1 a sufficient argument, 
surely, of the inestimable benefits which flow from 
the kind and friendly affections ! 

I hâve been informed that a certain leamed bard 
of Agrigentum published a philosophie poem in 
Greek, in which he asserted that the several bodies, 
which composé the physic^ System of the universe, 
préserve the consistence of their respective forma, 
or are dispersed into their primitive atoms, as a 
principle of amity or of discord becomes prédomi- 
nât m their composition. It is cartain^ at Iq«s^ 
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that the powerful effects of thèse opposite agents 
in the moral world is universally perceived and ac- 
knowledged. Agreeable to this gênerai sentiment, 
who is there, when he beholds a man generously 
exposing himself to certain danger, for the sake of 
rescuing his distressed friend, that can forbear ex- 
pressing the warmest approbation? Accordingly, 
what repeated acclamations lately echoed through 
the théâtre, at the new play of my host and friend 
Pacuvius, in that scène where Pylades and Orestes 
are introduced before the king ; who being ignorant 
which of them was Orestes, whom he had deter- 
mined to put to death, each insists, in order to save 
the life of his associate, that he himself is the real 
person in question. If the mère fictitious repré- 
sentation of such a magnanimous and heroic con- 
tention was thus universally applauded by the spec- 
tators, what impression must it hâve made on their 
minds, had they seen it actually displayed in real 
life ! The gênerai effect produced on this occasion 
clearly shows how deeply Nature hath impressed 
on the human heart a sensé of moral beauty ; since a 
whole audience thus unanimously conspired in ad- 
miring an instance of sublime generosity in another's 
conduct, which not one of them, perhaps, was capa- 
ble of exhibiting in his own. 

Thus far I hâve ventured to lay before you my 
gênerai notions concerning friendship. If aught 
remain to be added on the subject, and much there 
certainly does, permit me to refer you to those 
philosophers who are more capable of giving you 
satisfaction. 

Fan. That satisfaction, Laelius, we rather hope to 
receive from you : for although I hâve frequently 
applied to those philosophers to whom you would 
resign me, and hâve been no unwilling auditor of 
their discourses ; yet 1 am persuaded you will de- 
liver your sentiments on this subject in a much more 
élégant and enlightening manner. 
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Scœ. You would hâve been still more confirmed 
in that opinion, Fannius, had you been présent with 
us at the conférence which we held not long since 
in the gardens of Scipio, on the subject of govem- 
nient, when Laelius proved himself so powerful an 
advocate in support of natural justice, by confuting 
the subtle arguments of the very acute and distin- 
guishing Philus. 

Fan. To triumph in the cause of justice could be 
no difficult task, certainiy, to Laelius, who is con- 
fessedly one of the most just and upright of men ! 

Scœ. And can it be less easy for him, who has 
deservedly acquired the highest honour by his emi- 
nent constancy, affection, and fidelity to his friend, 
to explain, with equal success, the principles and 
duties of friendship î 

Lœl. This is pressing me beyond ail power of 
résistance: and, indeed, it would be unreasonable 
as well as difficult, not to yield to the desires of two 
such worthy relations, when they request my sen- 
timents on a point of so interesting and important a 
nature. 

Having frequently, then, tumed my thoughts on 
this subject, the principal question, that has alway» 
occurred to me, is, whether friendship takes its rise 
from the wants and weaknesses of man, and is cul- 
tivated solely in order to obtain, by a mutual 
exchange of good offices, those advantages which 
he could not otherwise acquire ; or whether Nature, 
notwithstanding this bénéficiai intercourse is insépa- 
rable from the connexion, previously disposes the 
heart to engage in it on a nobler and more generous 
inducemeitt 1 In order to détermine this question, 
it must be observed, that love is a leading and essen- 
tial principle in constituting that particular species 
of benevolence, which is termed amity ; and although 
this sentiment may be feigned, indeed, by the fol- 
lowers of those who are courted merely with a view 
to interest, yet it cannot possibly be prodnced by & 
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motive of interest alone. There is a truth and sîm- 
plicity in genuine friendship, an imconstrained a^ 
fipontaneous émotion, altogether incompatible with 
every kind and degree of artifice and simulation. I 
am persuaded therefore that it dérives its origin, 
not from the indigence of human nature, but from a 
distinct principle implanted in the breast of man; 
from a certain instinctive tendency, which draws 
^ongenial minds into union, and not from a cool cal- 
culation of the advantages with which it is pregnant. 
The wonderful force, indeed, of innate propensi- 
ties of the benevolent kind, is observable even 
among brutes, in that tender attachment which pre- 
vails, during a certain period, between the dam and 
lier young: but their strongest êffects are more 
particularly conspicuous in the human species ; as 
appears, in the first place, from that powerfiid en- 
dearment which subsists between parents and chil« 
dren, and which cannot be eradicated or counteracted 
without the most détestable impiety; and in the 
V^ext, from those sentiments of secret approbation, 
which arise on the very first interview with a man 
whose maiiners and temper seem to harmonize with 
our own, and in whom we think we discover syiiip- 
tpms of an honest and virtuous mind. In reality, 
papthing is so beautiful as virtue, and nothing makes 
its way more direçlly to the heart : we feel a cer- 
tain degree of affection even towards those merito- 
nous persons whom we hâve never seen, and whose 
characters are known to us only from history. 
Wbepe is the man that does not, even at this dis- 
tance of time, find his heart glow with benevolence 
towards the memory of Fabricius or Curius, though 
he certïunjy never beheld their persons? On the 
contrary, who is there that feels not émotions of 
hatred and detestation, when he reflects on the con« 
duct of Tarquin, of Cassius, or of MaeUus ? Rome 
lias twice contended for empire on Italian ground, 
wl^ep she sent forth her armies to oppose Q^e re> 
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spective invasions of Pyrrhus and of Hannibal ; and 
yet, with what différent dispositions do we review 
the campaigns of those hostile chiefs! The gêne- 
rons spirit of the former very much softens our re- 
sentment towards him; while the cruelty of tiie 
latter must render his char acter the abhorrence of 
every Roman. 

If the charms of virtue, then, are so captivating, as 
to inspire us with some degree of affection towards 
those approved persons whom we never saw; or, 
which is still more extraordinary, -if they force us 
to admire them even in an enemy ; what wonder is 
it, that in those with whom we hve and converse, 
they should affect us in a still more irrésistible man- 
ner ? It must be acknowledged, however, that this 
first impression is considerably strengthened and in^- 
proved by a nearer intercourse, by subséquent good 
offices, and by a gênerai indication of zeal for our 
service ; causes which, when they operate with com- 
bined force, kindle in the heart the warmest and most 
gênerons amity. To suppose that ail attachments 
of this sort spring solely from a sensé of humaji 
imbecility, and in order to supply that insufficiencj 
we feel in ourselves, by the assistance we hope to 
receive from others, is to dégrade friendship to a 
most unworthy and ignoble origin. Indeed, if this 
supposition were true, they who find in themselves 
the greatest defects, would be the most disposed 
and the best qualified to engage in this kind of con- 
nexion ; which is contrary to fact ; for expérience 
shows, that the more a man looks for hishappiness 
within himseLf, and the more firmly he stands sup- 
ported by the consciousness of his own intrinsic 
merit, the more désirons he is to cultivate an inter- 
course of amity, and the better friend he certainly 
proves. In what respect, let me ask, had Scipio 
any occasion for my services ? We neither of us, 
most assuredly, stood in need of the other's aid ; 
but the singular Firtues I admired in his character^ 
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iogether with the favourable opinion which in some 
measure, perhaps, he had conceiyed of mine, were 
the primary and prevailing motives of that afiee- 
iionata attachmeut, which was afterward so cou- 
siderably increased by the habitudes of intimate and 
unreserved converse : for although many and great 
advantages accrued to both from the alliance that 
was thus formed between us, yet sure I am, that the 
hope of receiving those reciprocal benefits by no 
means entered into the original cause of our union. 
In fact, as generosity disdains to make a traffic of 
her faveurs, and a hberal mind confers obligations, 
pot from a mean hope of a retum, but solely irora 
that satisfaction which Nature has annexed to the 
exertion of benevolent actions ; so I think it is evir 
dent that we are induced to form friendships, not 
from a mercenary contemplation of their utility, but 
from ^at pure disinterested complacency which re- 
sults from the mère exercise of the affection itself. 

That sect of philosophers, who impute ail human 
^ElctiQns to the same motive which détermines those 
of brutes, and refer both to one common principle 
of self-gratification, will be very far, I am sensible, 
Irom agreeing with me in the origin I hâve ascribed 
to friendship; and no wonder; for nothing great 
and elevated can win the esteem and approbation of 
a set of men, whose whole thoughts and pursuits are 
professedly directed to so base and ignoble an end. 

I shall take no farther notice, therefore, of their 
Jûnworthy tenets, well convinced as I am that there 
is an implanted sensé in man by which Nature al- 
lures his heart to the charms of virtue, in whomso- 
ever her lovely form appears : and hence it is, that 
they who find in themselves a prédilection for some 
particular object of moral approbation, are induced 
to désire a nearer and more intimate communion 
with that person, in order to enjoy those pure and 
mental advantages which flow from an habituai and 
fami^^ intercQurse with the good ; I will add, toû| 
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m order tô feel the refînéd satisfaction of inspiriiigf. 
eqnal and reciprocal sentiments of affection, to-- 
gether with the gênerons pleasure of contering 
acts of kindness without the least view of a retura. 
A friendship placed on this its proper and natural 
basis is not only productive of the most solid utility, 
but stands at the same time on a iîrmer and more 
durable foundation, than if it were raised on a senser 
of human wants and weakness : for if interest were 
the true and only médium to cément this connexion^ 
it could hold no longer than while interest, which is- 
always âuctuating and variable, should ecHitinue to 
be advanced by the same hand ; whereas genuine 
friendship being produced by the simple efficiency 
of Nature's steady and immutable laws, resemble» 
the source whence it springs^ and is ioreyet perma^ 
nent and unchangeable. 

This may suffice conceming the rise of friendshipy 
unless you should hâve any thing to object to th» 
principles I hâve endeavoured to estabHsh. 

Fan. Much otherwise ; I wiH take the privilège/ 
therefore, of seniority, to answer for Scaevola as» 
well as for myself, by requesting you, in both ouf 
hames, to proceed. 

Scœ, Fannius bas very justly expressed my seiï-' 
timents ; and I join with him in wishing to heaf 
what you hâve farther to observe on the question 
we hâve proposed. 

Lœl. I wiU lay before you, then, my es:ce]leni 
young men, the resuit of fréquent conversationef 
which Scipio and I hâve fornierly held together om 
the subject. He used to say, that nothing is so dif-^ 
ficult as to préserve a lasting and unbroken friend^ 
ship tP the end of life ; for it may frequently happeilf 
not only that the interest of the parties- shall con' 
sideraJbly interfère^ or their opinions concemiilg^ 
political measures widely differ; but âge, infirmitiesly 
or misfortunes, are apt to produce very extraordinary 
changes in the tempers and dispositions of mêA,. 
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He illustrated this gênerai instability of common 
friendshrps bv tracing the révolutions they are liàble 
to underga, from the earliest period in which thi» 
kind of connexion can commence : accordingly he 
observed, that those strong attachments, which are 
tometimes formed in chSdhood, were generally 
renomiced with the pnerile robe : bnt should a par- 
ticular affection, contracted in this tender âge, hap- 
pen to continue to riper years, it is not nnusual to 
see it afterward intemipted, either by riralship in 
a matrimonial pursuit, or some other object of 
youthful compétition, in which both cannot possibly 
sacceed. If thèse common dangers^ however, 
should be happily escaped, yet others no less fatal 
may hereafter rise up to its ruin ; especially if they 
should become opposite candidates for the same 
dignities of the state : for as with the generality of 
mankind an immoderate désire of wealth, se among 
fhose of a more libéral and exalted spirit an inordi- 
nate thirst of glory is usuaîly the strongest bane of 
amity ; and each of them hâve proved the occasion 
of converting the warmest friends into the most 
implacable enemies. 

He added, that great and just dissensions had 
arisen also in numberless instances, on account of 
improper requests: where aTman has soficited hi» 
friend to assist him, for example, in his lawless pur- 
suits. A déniai on such occasions, though cer- 
tainly laudable, is generally deemed by the party 
refused to be a violation of the rights of amity ; and 
he will probably resent it the more, as apphcationsr 
ef this nature necessarily imply that the personr 
who breaks through ail restraint» in urging them is 
aqually disposed to make the same unwarrantable 
concessions on his own part. Disagreements of 
this kind hâve not only caused irréparable breaches 
between the closest connexions, but hâve even 
kindled imextinguishable animosities. In short, the 
eommoa friendships of the world are liable to b% 
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broken to pièces by such a variety of accidents, 
that Scipio thought it require(l a more than common 
portion, not only of good sensé, but of good fortune, 
to steer entirely clear of those numerous and fatal 
rocks. 

Our first inquiry therefore, if you please, shall be, 
how far the claims of friendship may reasonably 
extend. For instance, ought the bosoiii friends of 
Coriolanus (if any intimacies of that kind be had) to 
hâve joined him in turning his arms against his coun- 
try ; or those of Viscellinus, or Spurius Maelius, to 
hâve assisted thera in their designs of usurping the 
sovereign power î 

In those public commotions which were raised by 
Tiberius Gracchus, it appeared thàt neither Quintus 
Tubero, nor any other of those persons with whom 
he lived on terms of the greatest intimacy, engaged 
in his faction, one only excepted, who was related 
to your familyi Scaevola, by the ties of hospitality ; 
I mean Blosius of Cumae. This man (as I waa . 
appointed an assessor with the two consuls La^nas 
and Rupilius) applied to me to obtain his pardon ; 
alleging, in his justification, that he entertained so 
high an esteem and affection for Gracchus, as to 
hold himself obliged tô concur with him in any 
tneasure he might propose. What, if he had even 
desired you to set fîre to the capitolî — " Such a 
request, I am confident," replied Blosius, " he never 
would hâve made.^' But, admitting that he had; 
how would you hâve determined î — " In that case," 
retumed Blosius, '* I should most certainly hâve com- 
plied." Infaraous as this confession was, he acted 
agreeably to it; or rather, indeed, his conduct 
exceeded even the impiety of his professions: 
for, not çontented with encouragîng the sédition» 
schemes of Tiberius Gracchus, he actually took 
the lead in them ; and was an instigator, as well ai^ 
an associate, in ail the madness of his measure». 
In conséquence of thèse extraye^aat ^t^^^t^&ttp^ 
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«nd alanned to find ihat eztraoxdinary judges wera' 
^[ypointed for his trial, he made his eaci^ into Asia, 
where, entering into the service of our enemies, hè 
met with the fate he so Justly merited for the iqj» 
ries he had dpne to the commonwealth. 

I lay it 4own then as a rule without exceptâon, 
thaï no degjee of friendship can éither justily or 
excuse the commission of a criminal action: for 
true amity, being fonnded on an opinion of virtae in 
the object of our affection, it is scaroely possfldis 
that those sentiments should remain, aftor an ayowed 
and qpen violation of the principles which originaDy 
prodoced them. 

To maintain that the duties of this relation reqoîre 
a pompliance with every reouest a friend shaU offinr, 
and give a right to ezpect tne same unlimited con- 
cessions in retaim, woiild be a doctrine, I confess, 
'from which no 31 conséquences conld ensue, if the 
purties concemed were abeolutely perfect, and in- 
capable of the least déviation from the dictâtes of 
virtue and good sensé : but in settiing the principles 
by which our conduct in this respect ought to be 
regulated, we are net to form our estimate by ficti- 
tious représentations, but to consider what history 
and expérience teach us that mankind truly are; 
and to sélect for our imitation such real characters 
as seem to hâve approached the nearest to perfection. 

Tradition informs usthat Papas iBmilius and Gains 
Lusciuus, who were twice colleagues in the consu- 
lar and censorial offices, were united also in the 
strictest intimacy; and that Manlius Curius and 
Titus Coruncanius lived with them, and with each 
oûier, on terms of the strictost and most inviolable 
friendship: it may well, therefore, be presumed, 
(since there is not even the slightest reason to sus- 
pect the contrary) that none of thèse illustrions 
worthies ever made a proposai to his friend incon- 
sistent with the laws of honour, or that fidelity he 
had pledged to his country. To nige, that if aiiy 
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overtures of that nature had ever been made, they 
would certainly hâve been rejected, and consequently 
must hâve been concealed from public notice, is an 
ol^ection by no means sufficient to weaken thé 
presumption, when the sanctity of manners which 
distinguished thèse vénérable persons shall be duly 
considered ; for, to be capable of making such pro- 
posais, would be no less a proof of depravity than 
actuaUy consenting to them. Accordingly, we find 
that both Carbo and Caius Cato, the friends of 
Tiberius Gracchus, did not refuse to take a part in 
his turbulent measures ; as his brother Caius, al- 
though he was not indeed a very considérable actor 
in the scène at first, is now most zealously engaged 
in the same unworthy cause. 

Let it be established, therefore, as one of the mpst 
sacred and indispensable laws of this connexion, 
never either to make or to grant a request which 
honour and virtue will not justify. To allège, in 
any instance of déviation from moral rectitude, that 
one was actuated by a warmth of zeal for his friend, 
is, in every species of criminal conduct, a plea alto- 
gether scandalous and inadmissible, but particularly 
m transactions that strike at the peace and welfare 
of the State. I woidd the more earnestly inculcate 
this important maxim, as, from the présent complex- 
ion of the times, it seems peculiarly necessaiy to 
guard against introducing principles which may 
hereafter be productive of fatal disturbances in the 
republic : and, indeed, we hâve already somewhat 
deviated from that political Une, by which our wiser 
ancestors were wont to regulate their public conduct. 

Thus Tiberius Gracchus, who aimed at sovereipi 
power, or rather indeed who actually possessed' it, 
during the space of a few months, opened a scène 
80 totally new to the Roman people, that not even 
tradition had delivered down to them any circum- 
stance in former times which resembled it. Some 
of the friends and relations of this man, who had 
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concurred with him in his life-time, continued to 
support the same factious measures after his death : 
and I cannot reflect on the cruel part they acted 
towards Scipio Nasica without melting into teais. 
I wiU confess, at the same time, that in considération 
of the punishment which Tiberius Gracchus has 
lately suffered, I haye protected his friend Carbo as 
far as it was in my power. As to the conséquences 
we haye reason to expect from the tribunate of 
Caius Gracchus, I am unwiUing to indulge conjec- 
ture; but this I do not scruple to say, that when 
once a distemper of this kind has broken eut in a 
commonwealthy the infection is apt to spread, and 
it generally gathers strength the wider it extends. 
In conformity to this observation, the change which 
was made by the Gabinian law in the manner of 
▼oting was two years afterward, you know, carried 
Btill farther by the law which Cassius proposed and 
obtained : and I cannot but prophsey that a rupture 
between the people and the senate will be the re- 
suit of both ; as the most important affairs of the 
commonwealth will hereafter be conducted by the 
caprice of the multitude. It is nmch easier, indeed, 
to discover the source from wliich thèse disorders 
will arise, than to point out a remedy for the mis- 
chief they will occasion. 

I hâve thrown out thèse reflections, as well know- 
ing that no public innovations of this pernicious kind 
are ever attempted without the assistance of some 
sélect and confidential associâtes. It is necessary, 
therefore, to admonish those who mean well to the 
constitution of their country, that if they should 
inadvertently hâve formed an intimacy with men of 
a contrary principle, they are not to imagine them- 
selves so bound by the laws of amity, as to lie un- 
der an indispensable obligation to support them in 
attempts injurious to the conmumity. Whoever 
disturbs the peace of the commonwealth is a just 
object of public indignation ; nor is that man lésa 
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deserving of punishment who acts as a second in 
such an impious cause, than the principal. No per- 
son ever possessed a greater share of power, or was 
more eminently distinguished among the Grecian 
States, than Themistocles. This illustrions gênerai, 
who was commander-in-chief of the Grecian forces 
in the Persian war, and who by his services on that 
occasion delivered his country from the tyranny 
with which it was threatened ; having been driven 
into exile by the jealousy his great talents had 
raised, did not acquiesce under the ingratitude of his 
fellow-citizens with the submission he ought: on 
the contrary, he acted the same traitorous part 
under this unmerited persécution, as Coriolanus did 
amongst us, about twenty years before : but neither 
the one nor the other found a coadjutor among their 
respective friends ; in conséquence of which just 
dereliction they each of them perished by their own 
desperate hands. 

It appears, then, from the principles I hâve laid 
down, that these^kinds of wicked combinations under 
the pretended obligations ôf friendship, are so far 
from being sanctified by that relation, that, on the 
contrary, they ought to be publicly discouraged by 
the severest punishments ; lest it snould be thought 
an allowed maxim that a friend is to be supported 
in every outrage he may commit, even though he 
should take up arms agamst his country. I am the 
more earnest to expose the error of this dangerous 
persuasion, as there are certain symptoms in the 
présent times which give me reason to fear that at 
some future period the impious principle I am com- 
batin^ may actually be extended to the case I last 
mentioned-; and I am no less désirons that the 
peace of the republic should be preserved after my 
death, than zealous to maintain it during my life. 

The first and ^eat axioni, therefore, in the lawa 
of amity, should mvariably be, never to reauire from 
a (Hend what he cannot grant without a breach oC 
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his honour ; and always to be ready to assist him 
on every occasion consistent with that principle. 
So long as we shall act under the secure guaid of 
tiiis sacred barrier, it will not be sufficient merely 
to yield aready compliance with ail his desires; 
we ought to anticipate and prevent them. Another 
rule likewise of indispensable obligation on ail who 
would approve themselves true friends, is to be ever 
ready to ofFer their advice with an unreserved and 
honest frankness of heart. The counsels of a faithful 
and friendly monitor carry with them an authority 
which ought to hâve great influence, and they should 
be urged not only with freedom, but even with seve- 
rity, if the occasion should appear to recuire it. 

1 am informed that certain Greek writers (philo- 
sophers, it seems, in the opinion of their countrjr- 
men) hâve advanced some very extraordinary posi- 
tions relatinff to the subject of our présent inquiry ; 
as, indeed, what subject îs there which thèse subtle 
geniuses hâve not tortured with their sophistry? 
The authors to whoni I allude dissuade their disci- 
ples from entering into any strong attachments, as 
unavoidably creating supernumerary disquietudes 
to those who engage in them : and as every man 
has more than suffîcient to call forth his solicitude, 
in the course of his own affairs, it is a weakness, 
they contend, anxiously to involve himself in the 
concems of others. They recommend it also in sJl 
connexions of this kind to hold the bands of union 
extremely loose ; so as always to hâve it in one's 
power to straiten or relax them, as circumstances 
and situations shall render most expédient. They 
add, as a capital article of their doctrine, that to live 
exempt from cares is an essential ingrédient to con- 
stitnte human happiness; but an ingrédient, how- 
ever, which he who voluntarily distresses himself 
with cares in which he has no necessary and per- 
sonal interest, must ne ver hope to possess. 

I hâve b^n told likewise, that there is anothi^jr 
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set of pretended philosophers of the same country 
whose tenets conceming this subject are of a stiu 
more illiberal and imgenerous cast; auid I hâve 
already, in the course of ihU conirersation, sUghtly 
animadverted on their principles. The proposition 
they attempted to establish is, that friendship is an 
afTair of self-interest entirely, and that the proper 
motive for engaging in it is, not in order to gratify 
the kind and benevolent affections^ but for the bene- 
fit of that assistance and support which is to be 
derived from the connexion. Accordingly, they 
assert that those persons are most disposed to hâve 
recourse to auxihary aUiances of this kind who are 
least qualifîed by nature or fortune to dépend on 
their own strength and powers î the weaker sex, for 
instance, being generalty more inclined to engage 
in friendships than the maie parjt of our species ; 
and those who are depressed by indigence, or la- 
bouring uuder misfortunes, than the wealthy and 
the prospérons. 

Excellent and obliging sages thèse, undoubtedly! 
To strike out the friencUy affections from the moi^ 
world would be like extinguishing the sun in the 
natural ; each of them being the source of the best 
and most grateful satisfactions that the gods hâve 
conferred on the sons of men. But I should be glad 
to know what the real vaine of this boasted exemp- 
tion from care^ which they promise their disciples, 
justly amounts to ; an exemption flattering to self- 
love, I confess, but which, on many occurrences in 
human life, should be rejected with the utmost dis- 
dain ; for nothing, surely, can be more inconsistent 
with a well-poised and raanly spirit, than to décline 
engaging in any laudable action, or to be discouraged 
from persevenng in it, by an appréhension of the 
trouble and solicitude with which it may probably 
be attended« Virtue herself, indeed, ougnt to bîe 
iotally renounced, if it be right to avoid erery poft* 
:8ible roeans that may be productive of unaasiaçtt; 
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for who, that is actuated by her principles, can ob- 
serve the conduct of an opposite character without 
being affected with some degree of secret dissatis- 
faction ? Are not the just, the brave, and the good 
necessarily exposed to the disagreeable émotions of 
dislike and aversion, when they respectively meet 
with instances of fraud. of cowardice, or of villany t 
It is an essential property of every well-constituted 
mind to be affected with pain or pleasure, according 
to the nature of those moral appearances that pré- 
sent themselves to observation. 

If sensibility, the refore, be not incompatible with 
true wisdom, (and it surely is not, unless we suppose 
that philosophy deadens every finer feeling of our 
nature,) what just reason can be assigned, why the 
sympathetic suiferings which may resuit from friend- 
ship should be a sufficient inducement for banishing 
that gênerons affection from the human breast 1 Ex- 
tinguish ail émotions of the heart, and what différ- 
ence will remain, I do not say between man and 
brute, but between man and a mère inanimate clodl 
Away then with those austère philosophers, who 
represent virtue as hardening the soûl against ail 
the softer impressions of humanity ! The fact, cer- 
tainly, is much otherwise : a truly good man is on 
many occasions extremely susceptible of tender 
sentiments; and his heart expands with joy, or 
shriiiks with sorrow, as good or ill fortune accom- 
panies his friend. On the whole, then, it may fairly 
be concluded, that as in the case of virtue, so in 
that of friendship, those painful sensations, which 
may sometimes be produced by the one as well as 
by the other, are equally insufficient for excluding 
either of them from taking possession of our bosoms. 

There is a charm in virtue, as I hâve already had 
occasion to remark, that by a secret and irrésistible 
bias, draws the gênerai affection of those persons 
towards each other, in whom it appears to réside ; 
and this instantaneous good-will is mutually attended 
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with a désire of entering into a nearer and more in- 
timate correspondence ; sentiments which, at length, 
by a natural and necessary conséquence, give rise 
to particular friendships. Strange indeed woukl it 
be, that exalted honours, magnificent mansions, or 
sumptuous apparel, not to mention other splendid 
objects of gênerai admiration, should hâve power to 
captivate the greater part of our species ; and that 
the beauty of a virtuous mind, capable of meeting 
our affection with an equal retum, should not hâve 
sufficient allurements to inspire the most ardent 
passion ! I said, capable of meeting our affection 
with an equal retum; for nothing, surely, can be 
more delightful than to live in a constant inter- 
change and vicissitude of reciprocal good offices. If 
we add to this, as with truth we may, that a similitude 
of manners is the most powerful of ail attractions, 
it niust be granted that the virtuous are strongly im- 
pelled towards each other by that moral tendency and 
natural relationship which subsists between them. 

No proposition therefore can be more évident, I 
think, than that the virtuous must necessarily, and 
by an implanted sensé in the human heart, receive 
impressions of good-will towards each other; and 
thèse are the natural source whence genuine friend- 
ship can only flow. Not that a good man^s benevo- 
lence is by any means confîned to a single object : 
he extends it to every individual : for true Virtue, in- 
capable of partial and contracted exceptions to the 
exercise of lier benign spirit, enlarges the soûl with 
sentiments of universal philanthropy. How, in- 
deed, could it be consistent with her character to 
take whole nations under her protection, if even the 
lowest ranks of mankind, as well as the highest, 
were not the proper objects of beneficence 1 

But to retum to the more immédiate object of 
our présent considération. They who insist that 
utility is the first mid prevailing motive which iïh 
duces mankind to enter into particular fjriendshipe 
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appear to me to divest the association of its most 
amiable and engaging principle : for to a inind ri^htly 
composed, it is not so much the benefits received, 
as the affectionate zeal from which they flow, that 
gives them their best and most valuable recommen- 
dation. It is so far indeed, from being verified by 
fact, that a sensé of our wants is the original cause 
of forming thèse amicable alliances ; that, on the 
contrary, it is observable, that none hâve been more 
distinguished in their friendships than those, whose 
power and opulence, but, abov'e ail, whose superior 
virtue (a much firmer support) hâve raised them 
above every necessity of having recourse to the 
assistance of others. Perhaps, however, it may 
admit of a question, whether it were désirable that 
one's friend should be so absolutely sufficient for 
himself, as to hâve no wants of any kind to which 
his own powers were not abundantly adéquate : I 
am sure, at least, I should hâve been deprived of a 
most exquisite satisfaction, if no opportunity had 
ever offered to approve the affectionate zeal of my 
heart towards Scipio, and he had never had occa- 
sion, either in his civil or military transactions, to 
make use of my couhsel or my aid. 

The true distinction, then, in this question, is, that 
although friendship is certainly productive of utility, 
yet utility is not the primary motive of friendship. 
Those selfish sensualists, therefore, who, lulled in 
the lap of luxury, présume to maintain the reverse, 
hâve surely no claim to attention, as they are neither 
qualified by reflection nor expérience to be compé- 
tent judges of the subject. 

Good gods! is there a man on the face of the 
earth who would deliberately accept of ail the 
wealth and ail the affluence this world can bestow, 
if offered to him on the severe terms of his being 
unconnected with a single mortal whom he could 
love, or by whom he should be beloved î This would 
be to lead the wretched life of a detested tyrant, 
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who, amidst perpétuai suspicions and alarms, passes 
his misérable days a stranger to every tender senti- 
ment, and utteriy precluded from the heatlfelt salis- 
factions ot friendship : for who can love the man he 
fears T or how can aÎTection dwell with a conscious- 
ness of being feared î He may be ilattered, indeed, 
by his followers with the specious semblance of 
Personal attachaient ; but whenever he falls, (and 
niany instances there are of such a reverse of for- 
tune,) it will appear how totally destitute he stood 
of everygenuine friend. Accordingly, it is teported 
that Tarquin used to say in his exile that his mis- 
fortunes had taught him to discem his real from hîs 
pretended frtends, as it was now no longer in his 
power to make either of thcm any rctums. 1 should 
much wonder, however, if, with a tetiipet so insolent 
and ferocious, he ever had a sincère friend. 

But as the haughtiness of Tarquin's imperious 
deportment rendered it impossible for him to know 
the satisfaction ofenjoying a faithful attachmeut, so 
it frequently happens that the being advanced into 
esalted stations equally proves the occasion of cx- 
cludîng the great and the powerful from posseseing 
that inestimable feUcity. Fortune, indeed, is not 
only blind herself, but is apt to affect her favoutites 
with the same infirmily. Weak minds, elated with 
being distinguished by her smiles, are geiierally 
disposed to assume an arrogant and supercilious de- 
meanor ; and there is not in the whole compass of 
nature a more insufferable créature than a prospér- 
ons fool. Proaperity, in truth, haabeen observed to 
produce wonderfut transformations even in persona 
who before had always the good sease to déport 
themselves in a modest and unassuming manner; 
and their heads hâve been so turned by the emi- 
neuce to wbich they were raised, as to look down 
with neglect and contempt on their old friends, 
while their new connexions entirely engaged ail 
their attention and favour. But there cannot, aureli^ 
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be a more flagrant instance of weakness and foUy 
than to employ the great advanta^s of extensive 
influence and opulent possessions m the purchase 
of brilliant équipages, gaudy raiment, élégant vases, 
together with every other fashionable décoration 
which wealth and power can procure, and yet neg- 
lect to use the means they afford of acquiring that 
noblest and most valuable omanient of human life, 
a worthy and faithful friend ! The absurdity of this 
conduct is the more amazing, as, after ail the base 
sacrifices that ma^ hâve been made to obtain thèse 
vain and ostentations embelUshments, the holdins 
of them must ever be precarious : for whoever shafl 
invade them with a stronger arm, to him they will 
infallibly belong ; whereas a true friend is a trea- 
8ure, which no power, how formidable soever, can 
be sufficient to wrest from the happy possessor. 
But admitting that the favours of Fortune were in 
their nature permanent and irrévocable, yet how 
joyless and insipid must they prove, if not height- 
ened and endeared by the society and participation 
of a bosom friend ! 

But, not to pursue reflections of this sort any 
farther, let me rather observe, that it is necessaiy 
to settle some fixed standard or measure, by which 
to regulate and adjust the kînd affections in the 
commerce under considération. To this intent, 
three différent enterions, I fînd, hâve been proposed: 
the fîrst is, that in ail important occurrences we 
should act towards our friend precisely in the same 
manner as if the case were our own ; the second, 
that our good offices should be exactly dealt ont, 
both in degree and value, by the measure and merit 
of those we receive from him ; and the last, that 
our conduct, in relation to ail his concems, should be 
governed by the same kind of sentiments with which 
he appears to be actuated in respect to them himself. 

Now there is not one of thèse several rules to 
which I can entirely give my approbation* The 
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first ia by no means, I think, just ; becauae there aira 
Inany thin^ I wodM undertake on my friend'B ac- 
couat, which I should never prevail with myaelf to 
act on lay own; for instance, I would not scruple. 
on hÎB benalf to solicit, nor even ta eupplicate, a nian 
of a mean and worthless ctiaracter ; nor to repel, 
with peculiar acriniony and indignation, aay afTiont 
or injury that niight be otTered to him i and thÎ8 
conduct, which I couM not hold without blâme in 
[natters that merely concemed myaelf, I very lauda- 
bly might in those which relate to niy friend. Add 
to this, that there are many advantages which a 
gênerons mind would wiihngly forego, or suffer 
himself to be deprived of, that bis friend might 
enjoy the benefit orthem. 

With regard to the second criterion, which delei^ 
mines, the measure of our affection and good offioes, 
by esàctly proportioning them to the value and 
quality we receive of each ; it dégrades the connex- 
ion into a mère mercantile account between debtor 
and creditor. True friendship ia animated by much 
too libéral and enlarged a spirit, ta distribute her 
benedcence with a careful and penurious circum- 
apection, lest she should bestow more abundantly 
than she receives : she scoms to poise the balance 
Bo exactly equal, that nothing shall be placed in the 
one scale without its équivalent in the other, 

The third maxim is still less admissible than either 
of the two former. There are some characters who 
are apt to entertain too low an opinion of their Per- 
sonal merit, and whose spirits are frequently much 
too languid and depresaed, to exert themaelvea with 
proper vi^ur and activity for the promotion of 
their own interest or honours. Under circumstan- 
ces of ttaia kind, ahall the zeal of a friend riae no 
higher thtui one's own, but cautiously be reatrained 
withlntiie Bame humble levelT On the contrary, 
he onght to endeavour, by every means in bu 
pamt, to dispel the gjoom that orercutA thft <«&(& 
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of his despondiiig associate, and animale his hopes 
with livelier and more sanguine expectations. 

And now, having pointed out the insufficiency of 
the several criteria I hav€ mentioned, it is necessary 
I should produce some other, more adéquate and 
8atisfactory : but before I deliver my own opinion 
in respect to this article suffer me previously to 
y observe that Scipio used frequently to say tbere 
never was a caution advanced more mjurious to the 
principles of true amity, than the famous precept 
which advises so to regulate yoor affection towards 
your friend, as to remember that the time may pos- 
sibly come when you shall hâve reason to hâte him. 
He could never, he said, be persuaded that Biaa, a 
man so distinguished for wisdom as to be ranked 
among the seven celebrated sages of Greece, was 
really the author, as he is generally supposed, of so 
unworthy a précaution : it was rather the maxim^ 
he imagined, of some sordid wretch, or perhaps of 
some ambitious statesman, who, a stranger to every 
nobler sentiment of the human heart, had no other 
object in forming his connexions, but as they might 
prove conducive to the increasc or estabhshment 
of his power. It is impossible, certainly, to enter- 
tain a friendsliip for any man, of whom you cherish 
so unfavourable an opinion, as to suppose he may 
hereafter give you cause to become his enemy. In 
reaUty, if this axiom were justly founded, and it be 
right to sit thu?^ loose in our affections ; — we ought 
to wish that our friond might give us fréquent occa- 
sions to complain of his conduct ; to lament when- 
ever he acted in a laudable manner ; and to envy 
every advantage that might attend him, lest unhap- 
pily he should lay too strong a hold on our heart. 
This unworthy rule, therefore, whoever was the 
author of it, is evidently calculated for the utter 
extirpation of true amity. The more rational advice 
would hâve been, as Scipio remarked, to be always 
80 cautious in forming friendships, as never to plac# 
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our esteem and affections where there was a proba- 
bility of their being converted into the opposite sen- 
timents : but at ail events, if we should be so unfor- 
tunate as to make an improper choice, it were wiser, 
he thought, not to look forward to possible contin- 
gences, than to be always acting on the défensive, 
and painfuUy guarding against future dissensions. 

I think, then, the only measures that can be prô- 
perly recommended respecting our gênerai conduct in 
the article of friendship, is, in the first place, to be 
careful that we form the connexion with menof strict 
and irreproachable manners ; and, in thè next, frankly 
to lay open to each other ail our thoughts, inclinations, 
and purposes, without the least caution, reserve, or 
disguise. I will venture eveù to add, that in cases 
in which the life or good famé of a friend is con- 
cemed, it may be allowable to deviate a little from 
the path of strict right, in order to comply with his 
desires : provided, however, that by this compliancé 
our own character be not materially affocted : and 
this is the largest concession that should be made 
to friendship; for the good opinion of the public 
ought never to be lightly esteemed ; nor the gênerai 
affection of our fellow-citizens considered as a mat- 
ter of little importance, in carrying on the great 
afFairs of the World. Popularity, indeed, if pur- 
chased at the expense of base condescensions to 
the vice» or the foUies of the people, is a disgrâce 
to the pôssessor ; but when it is the just and natural 
resuit of a laudable and patriotic conduct, it is an 
acquisition which no wise man will ever contemn. 

eut to retum to Scipio. Friendship was his 
favourite topic; and I hâve frecjuently heard him 
remark, that there is no article m which ttiankind 
usually act with so much négligence, as in what 
relates to this connexion. Every one, he observed, 
informs himself with great exactness of what num- 
bers his flock&t and his herds consist ; but who is it 
that endeavouirft to ascertain his real frietids^Hî^*)^. 
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the same requisite précision! Thus likewise, in 
choôsing the former, much caution is commonly 
used in order to discover those significant marks 
which dénote their proper qualities ; whereas, in 
selecting the latter, it is seldom that any great at- 
tention is exerted to discern those moral signatures 
which indicate the qualifications necessary to coor 
stitute a friend. 

One of the principle ingrédients to form that cha- 
racter is a steadiness and constancy of temper. This 
virtue, it must be confessed. is not very generally 
to be found among niankin^jVior is there any other 
raeans to discover in whoseoosom it résides than 
expérience : but as this expérience cannot fiilly be 
acquired till the connexion is already formed, affec- 
tion is apt to take the lead of judgment^ and render 
a previous trial impossible. It is the part of pru- 
dence, therefore, to restrain a prédilection from 
carrying us precipitately into the arms of a new 
friend, before we hâve, in some degree at least, put 
his moral qualifications to Ihe test. A very incon- 
siderable article of money may be suflicient to 
prove the levity of some men's professions of friend- 
ship ; whilst a much larger sum in contest wiU be 
necessary to shake the constancy of others. But 
should there be a few, perhaps, who are actuated 
by too gênerons a spirit to suffer any pecuniary 
interest to stand in compétition with the claims of 
amity, yet where shall we find the man who will 
not readily surrender his friendship to his ambition, 
when they happen to interfère 1 Human nature is, 
in gênerai, much too weak to resist the charms 
which surround thèse glittering temptations ; and 
men are apt to flatter themselves, that although 
they should acquire wealth or power by violating 
the duties of friendship, the world will be too much 
dazzled by the splendeur of the objects to take 
notice of the unworthy sacrifice they make to obtain 
them : and hence it is, that real, unfeigned amity, is 
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so seldom to be met with among those wh(f are en- 
gagea in the pursuit or possession of the honours and 
thé offices of the commonwealth. 

To mention another species of trial, which few 
likewise hâve the firmness to sustain ; — how severe 
is it thought by the generality of mankind to take a 
voluntary share in the calamities of others ! And 
yet it is in the hour of adversity, as Ennius well 
observes, that Friendship must principally prove 
her truth and strength. In short, the deserting of 
a friend in his distress, and the neglecting of him in 
one's own prosperity, are the two tests which dis- 
cover the weakness and instability of most connex- 
ions of this nature. To préserve, therefore, in those 
seasons of probation an immoveable and unshaken 
fidelity, is a virtue so exceedingly rare, that I had 
almost called it more than hum an. 

The great support and security of that invariable 
constancy and steadiness which I require in a friend 
is a strong and délicate sensé of honour ; for there 
can be no reliance on any man, who is totally unin- 
Âuenced by that principle, or in whom it opérâtes 
but faintly. It is essential also, in order to form a 
permanent connexion, that the object of our choice 
should not only hâve the same gênerai turn of mind 
with our own, but possess an open, artless, and in- 
genuous temper ; for where any one of those quali- 
ties are wanting, vain would it be to expect a lasting 
and faithful attachment. True friendship, indeed, 
is absolutely inconsistent with every species of 
artifice and duplicity ; and it is equally impossible 
it should be maintained between persons whose 
dispositions and gênerai modes of thinking do not 
perfectly accord. I must add, as another requisitd' 
for that stabiiity I am speaking of, that the party 
should neither be capable of taking an ill-natured 
satisfaction in reprehending the frailties of his friend, 
nor easily induced to crédit those imputations with. 
nrhich the malice of others m^.^ \\a\)^x^^\ss!Kv. 

2 A.^ 
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Thèse reflections sufficiently confinn that positicm 
I set oui with in this conversation, when I asserted 
that true friendship can only be found anion^ the 
virtuous: for, in the first place, sincerity is se 
essential a quality in forming a good, or, if yoil 
please, a wise man, (for they are controyertibla 
terms,) that a person of that character would deem 
it more gênerons to be a declared enemy, than to 
conceal a rancorous heart under a smooth brow; 
and, in the next, the same gênerons simpUcity of 
heart would not only induce him to vindicate his 
friend against the accusation of others, but render 
him incapable of cherishing in his own breast that 
little suspicions temper, which is ever apt to take 
offence, and perpetnaily discovering some imaginary 
violation of amity. 

Add to this, that his conversation and addresa 
ought to be sweetened with a certain ease and por 
liteness of language and manners, that wonderfully 
contribute to heighten and improve the relish of 
this intercourse. A solenm, severe demeanour, may 
be very proper, I confess, in certain characters, to 
give them their proper impression ; but friendship 
should wear a more pleasing aspect, and at ail times 
appear with a complacent, affable, and unconstrained 
countenance. 

And hère I cannot forbear taking notice of an 
extraordinary question, which some, it seems, bave 
considered as not altogether without difficulty. It 
bas been asked, — Is the pleasure of acquiring a new 
friend, supposing him endued with virtues which 
render him deserving our choice, préférable to the 
satisfaction of possessing an old one ? On the same 
account, I présume, as we prefer a young horse to 
one that is grown old in our service: for never, 
surely, was there a doubt proposed more unworthy 
of a rational mind ! It is not with friendships as 
with acquisitions of most other kinds, which, after 
fréquent enjoymeut, ase ç^euerally attended with 
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satiety: on the contrary, the longer we préserve 
them, like those sorts of wine that will bear âge, 
the more relishing and valuable they become. Ac- 
<ïordingly, the proverb justly says, that one must 
«at many a peck of sait with a man before he can 
hâve sufficient opportunities to approve himself a 
thorough friand. Not that new connexions are to 
be declined, provided appearances indicate that in 
due time they may ripen into the happy fruits of a 
well-contracted araity. Old friendships, however, 
certainly hâve a claim to the superior degree of our 
esteem, were it for no other reason than from that 
powerful impression which ancient habitudes of 
every kind naturally make on the human heart. To 
hâve recourse once more to the ludicrous instance I 
just now suggested; — who is there that would not 
prefer a horse, whose paces he had been long accus- 
tomed to, before one that was new and untrained to 
bis hand î Even things inanimate lay a strong hold 
on the mind, by the mère force of custom; as is 
observable in that rooted affection we bear towards 
those places, though never so wild and uncultivated, 
în which a considérable part of our earlier days 
hâve been passed. 

It frequentiy happens that there is a great dis- 
parity between intimate friends both in point of 
rank and talents : now, under thèse circumstances, 
he who has the advantage should never appear 
«ensiUe of his superiority. Thus Scipio, who stood 
distinguished in the little group, if I may so call it, 
of our sélect associâtes, never discovered in his 
behaviour the least consciousness of his pre-emi- 
nénce over Philus, Rupilius, Memmius, or any other 
of his i^urticular connexions, who were of subordi- 
nate abilities or station: and with regard to his 
!hrot)ier, Q. Maximus, who, although a man of great 
merit, and his semor, was by no means comparable 
with Scipio; he always treated him with as much 
^déférence and retgard as if he hod advaaced «& ^ast 
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beyond him in every other article as in point of yean: 
in short, it was his constant endeavour to raise ail \âa 
friends into an equal degree of conséquence witti 
himself ; and his example well deserves to be imi- 
tated. Whatever excellences, therefore, a man may 
possess, in respect to his virtues, his intellectuau 
endowments, or the accidentai favours of fortune, 
he ought generoûsly to communicate the benefits 
of them with his friends and family. Agreeably to 
thèse principles, should he happen to be descended 
from an obscure ancestry, and see any of his rela- 
tions in distressed circumstances, or that require the 
assistance of his superior power or abilities, it is 
incumbent on him to employ his crédit, his riches, 
and his talents, to supply their respective deficien- 
cies, and reflect back on them every honour and 
advantage they are capable of receiving. Dramatic 
writers, when the fabulous hero of their play, after 
having been educated under some poor shepherd, 
ignorant of his true parent, is discovered to be of 
royal lineage, or the offspring, perhaps, of some 
celestial diviiiity, always think it necessary to ex- 
hibit the noble youth as still retaining a grateful 
affection for the honest rustic to whom he had so 
long supposed himself indebted for his birth ; but 
how much more are thèse sentiments due to him, 
who bas a legitimate claim to his filial tenderness 
and respect ! In a word, the most sensible satisfac- 
tion that can resuit from advantageous distinctions 
of every sort, is in the pleasure a well-constituted 
mind must feel, by exerting them for the benefit of 
every individual to whom he stands related, either 
by the ties of kindred or amity. 

But if he, who, on account of any of those supe- 
riorities which I bave mentioned, appears the most 
conspicuous figure in the circle oif his friends, ought 
by no means to discover, in his behaviour towards 
them, the least apparent sensé of the eminence on 
which he stands; so neither should they, on the 
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other hand, betray sentiments of envy or dissatis- 
faction in seeing him thus exalted above them. It 
must be acknowledged, however, that in situations 
of this kind, the latter are too apt to be unreasonable 
in their expectations ; to complain that their friend is 
not sufficiently attentive to their interest, and some- 
times even to break ont into open remonstrances ; 
especially if they think they are entitled to plead the 
merit of any considérable services, to strengthen 
their respective clairas. But to be capable of re- 
proaching a man v^^ith the obligations you hâve 
conferred on him, is a disposition exceedingly con- 
temptible and odious : it is his part, indeed, not to 
forget the good offices he has received; but ill, 
certainly, would it becpme his friend to be the 
monitor for that purpose. 

It is not sufficient, therefore, merely to behave 
with an easy condescension tov^^ards those friends 
who are of less considérable note than one's self; it 
is incumbent on him to bring them forvtrard, and, as 
much as possible, to raise their conséquence. The 
appréhension .of not being treated with sufficient 
regard sometimes créâtes much uneasiness in this 
connexion ; and those tempers are most liable to be 
disquieted by this suspicion that are inclined to 
entertain too low an opinion of their own merit. It 
is the part, therefore, of a generous and benevolent 
mind to endeavour to relieve his friend from the 
mortification of thèse humiliating sentiments, not 
only by professions, but by essential services. 

The proper measure by which thèse services 
ought to be regulated must be taken partly from 
the extent of our own power, and partljr from what 
the person, who is the object of our particular affec* 
tion, has abiiities to sustain: for how unlimited 
Boever a man's authority and influence might be, it 
would be impossible to raise indiscriminately ail his 
friends by tums into the same honourable stations : 
tbus Scipio, although he had sufficient interest to 
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procure the consular dignity for Publias Rutilius, 
could net perforni the same good office for Lucius, 
the brother of that consul. But even admitting that 
you had the arbitrary disposai of every dignity of 
the State, still it would be necessary well to ex- 
amine whether your friend's talents were equal to 
his ambition, and sufficiently qualifîed him to dis- 
charge the duties of the post in question, with crédit 
to himself and advantage to the public. 

It is proper to observe, that in stating the duties 
and obligations of friendship, those intimacies alone 
can justly be taken into considération which are 
formed at a time of life when men's characters are 
decided, and their judgments arrived at maturity. 
As to the associâtes of our early years, the com- 
panions and partners of our puérile pleasures and 
amusements ; — they can by no means, simply on 
that accoimt, be deemed in the number of friends. 
Indeed, if the first objects of our affection had the 
best claim to be received into that rank,— our 
nurses and our pedagopfues would, certainly, hâve a 
right to the most considérable share of our regard. 
Some dep^ree of it is unquestionably due to them ; 
but of a kind, however, far différent from that which 
is the subject of our présent inquiry. The truth is, 
were our early attachments the just foundation of 
amity, it would be impossible that the union should 
ever be permanent : for our inclinations and pursuits 
take a différent turn, as we advance into riper years ; 
and where thèse are no longer similar, thé true 
cément of friendship is dissolved : it is the total 
disparity between the disposition and manners of 
the virtuous and the vicions that alone rendors their 
coalition incompatible. 

There is a certain intemperate degree of affection 
towards one's friends, which it is necessary to re- 
strain ; as the indulging of it has frequently, and in 
very important situations, proved extremely preju- 
dicial to their interest. To exemplify my meaning 
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by an instance from ancient story ; Neoptolemus 
would never hâve had Ihe glory of taking Troy had 
his friend Lycomedes, in whose court he had been 
educated, succeeded in his too warm and earnest 
solicitations not to hazard his person in that famous 
expédition. There are numberless occasions, which 
may render an absence between friends highly ex- 
pédient ; and to endeavour, from an impatience of 
séparation, to prevent it, betrays a degree of weak- 
ness inconsistent with that firm and manly spirit, 
without which it is impossible to act up to the chà- 
racter of a true friend : and this is a farther con- 
firmation of the maxim I before insisted on, that in 
a commerce of friendship, mutual requests or con- 
cessions should neither be made nor granted with- 
out due and mature délibération. 

But to turn our reflections from those nobler alli- 
ances of this kind, which are formed between men 
of eminent and superior virtue, to that lower species 
which occurs in the ordinary intercourse of the 
world. In connexions of this nature, it sometimes 
unfortunately happens that circumstances arise 
-which render it expédient for a man of honour to 
break with his friend : some latent vice, perhaps, or 
concealed ill humour unexpectedly discovers itself 
in his behaviour either towards his friends them- 
selves, or towards others, which camiot be over- 
looked without participating his disgrâce. The 
moBt advisable and prudent conduct in situations of 
this kind is to suffer the intimacy to wear out by 
silent and insensible degrees ; or, to use a strong 
expression, which I remember to hâve fallen from 
Cato on a similar occasion, the bands of friendship 
should be gradually united, rather than suddenly 
eut asunder : always supposing, however, that the 
offence is not of so atrocious a nature as to render 
an absolute and immédiate aliénation indispensably 
requisite for one^s own honour. 

As it is not unusual (for I am stiU speàking of 



Qonmioii fcieiidahips) that âisaensiolis àme final, 
some eztnordinury changée of mannerB or sentt' 
menta, or from some conirariety of opiniona witli 
respect to public affaira» the pttrtiea at Tariaiietf 
tfiould be mùch on tiieir ffuard lest their behafiour 
towaràs each other aheula gire the world occaaiaii 
to remark that th^ hare not only ceaaed to be. 
cordial frienda, but are becooie inTeterate enenuea^ 
tôt nothing ia more iodecent'than to uq>ear ki opea 
war with a man, witl) whom one haa fonneil^ med 
on terma of uumliaritjr and good fellowship. 

Scipio eotranged himaelf from Quintos roii»eiai, 
you weU koew, solely on niy accoont ; aa th» dia- 
aensiona which aroserin the republic lAienated hioft 
alao from my coHeaffue Meteuua: but in both ink 
stances he presenred the dignity of 'hia ,charactary 
and nerer aufiered himaelf to be lietrayed into iîm 
ieaat improper warmth of reaentoient " ' 

On the whole, then, the first gréait cantiott iir Mf 
commerce ahould be, stodioualy to aTôid ail occa- 
sions of discord ; but if any shoiud necessarily arise, 
the next is, to manage the quarrel with so much 
temper and modération, that the flame of fhendshiqp 
shali appear to hâve gently subsided, rather than ta 
hâve been violently extinguished ; but above aU,' 
whenever a dissension happens between the parties, 
théy should be particulary on their guard againat 
indulging a virulent animosity ; as a spirit of this 
exasperated kind, when unrestrained, is apt to breàk 
forth into expressions of the most malevolent c<ni- 
tumely and reproach. In a case of this nature, if 
the kûaguage should not be too inaultingtobe borne, 
it will be prudent, in considération of their former 
friendship, to receive it without aretum; for by this 
forbearance, the reviler and not the reviled, wiU ap- 
pear the person that most deserves to be condemned. 

The sure, and indeed the only sure meana to 
escape the several errors and inconveniences I haam 
pointed ont, is, in the first place, never luwtily to 
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engage in friendships ; and, in the next, not to enter 
into them with those who are unworthy of the con- 
nexion. Now he alone is worthy whose personal 
merit, independent of ail other considérations, ren- 
ders him the just object of affection and esteem. 
Characters of this sort, it must be confessed, are ex- 
tremely rare, as indeed every other species of excel- 
lence generally is; nothing being more uncommon 
than to meet with what is perfect in its kind in any 
subject whatever. But the misfortune is, that thé 
generality of the world hâve no conception of any 
other jmerit than what may be turned to interest : 
they love their friends on the same principle, and 
in the same proportion, as they love their floeks and 
their herds ; giving just so much of their regard to each 
as is equal to the profits they respectively produce. 

Hence it is they are for ever strangers to the 
sweet complacencies of that gênerons amity, which 
springs from those natural instincts originally im- 
pressed on the human soûl, and is simply désirable 
for its own abstracted and intrinsic value. To con- 
vince them, however, of the possible existence at 
least, and powerful efficacy, of an affection utterly 
void of ail mercenary motives, — they need only be 
referred to what passes in their own bosoms : for 
the love which every man bears to himself does 
not, certainly, flow from any expected recompense 
or reward, but solely from that pure and innate re- 
gard which each individual feels for his own person.. 
Now if the same kind of affection be not transferred 
into friemiship, it wiU be in vain to hope for a true 
friend ; as a true fciend is no other, in effect, than a 
second self. 

To thèse reflections we may add, that if two dis- 
tinct principles universally prevail throughout the 
whole animal création ; in the first place, that love 
of self which is common to every sensitive being j 
and in the next, a certain degree of social affection, 
by whidi every individual of the same ^[>ecies is led 

Gic. Vol. m.— S B 
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to herd with its kind; — how much more strongly 
has Nature infused into the heart of man, together 
with a principle of self-love, this herding disposition! 
By the latter he is powerfuUy impelled, not only to 
unite with his species in gênerai, but to look eut for 
some particular associate, with whom he may be so 
intimately blended in sentiments and inclinations, as 
to form, I had almost said, one soûl in two bodies. 

The generality of mankind are so unreasonable, 
not to say arrogant, as to require that their friends 
should be formed by a more perfect model than 
themselves are able or willing to imitate : whereas 
the first endeavour should be to acquire yourself 
those moral excellences which constitute a virtuous 
character, and then to find an associate whose good 
qualities reflect back the true image of your own. 
Thus would the fair fabric of friendship be erected on 
that immoveable basis, which I hâve so repeatedly 
recommended in the course of this inquiry: for 
what should endang^er its stability, when a mutual 
affection between the parties is blended with prin- 
ciples that raise them above those mean passions, 
by which the greater part of the world are usually 
governedî Being equally actuated by a strong sensé 
of justice and equity, they will at ail times equally 
be zealous to exert their utmost powers in the ser- 
vice of each other ; well assured that nothing will 
ever be required, on either side, inconsistent with 
the dictâtes of truth and honour. In conséquence 
of thèse principles, they will not only love, but 
révère each other : I say révère ; for where révé- 
rence does not dwell with affection, amity is be- 
reaved of lier noblest and most graceful omament. 

It is an error, therefore, that leads to the most 
pernicious conséquences, to imagine that the laws 
of friendship supersede those of moral obligation, 
and justify a participation with licentiousness and 
debauchery. Nature has sown the seed of that so- 
cial affection in the heart of man for purposes far 
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différent ; not to produce confederates in vice, but 
auxiliaries in virtue. Solitary and sequestered virtue 
is indeed incapable of rising to the same height as 
when she acts in conjunction with an affectionate 
and animating companion of her generous efforts. 
Theywho are thus leagued in reciprocal support and 
encouragement of each other's moral ambition may 
be considered as setting out together, in the best 
Company and surest road, towards those désirable 
objects in which Nature has placed the suprême fe- 
licity of man. Yes, my friends, I will repeat it again ; 
an amity ennobled by thèse exalted principles, and 
directed to thèse laudable purposes, leads to honour 
and to glory, and is productive, at the same time, of 
that sweet satisfaction and complacency of mind, 
which, in conjunction with the two former, essen- 
ti^ly constitute real happiness. He, therefore, who 
means to acquire thèse great and ultimate béatitudes 
of human life, must receive them from the hands of 
virtue ; as neither friendship, or aught else deserv- 
edly valuable, can possihly be obtained without 
her influence and intervention ; for they who per- 
suade theraselves that thèy may possess a true 
friend, at least where moral merit has no share in 
producing the connexion, will find themselves mis- 
erably deceived whenever some severe misfortune 
shall give them occasion to make the décisive ex- 
periment. 

. It is a maxim, then, which cannot too frequently 
nor too strongly be inculcated, that in formmg the 
attachment we are speaking of, we should never 
suffer affection to take root in our hearts befor© 
judgment has time to interpose ; for in no circum- 
stance of our lives can a hasty and inconsiderate 
choice be attended with more fatal conséquences. 
But the foUy is, that we generally forbear to delibe- 
rate till considération can nothing avail; and hence 
it is, that after the association has been habitually 
formed, and many goed offices, perhaps, hâve beea 
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matually interchanged, some latent flaw becomes 
visible, and the union which was precipitately ce- 
mented is no less suddenly dissolved. Now this 
inattention is the more blameworthy and astonish- 
ing, as friendship is the only article, among the 
différent objects of human pursuits, the value and 
importance of which is unanimously, and without 
any exception, acknowledged: I say the only article; 
for even Virtue herself is not universally held in 
esteem ; and there are many who represent ail her 
high pretensions as mère affectation and ostenta- 
tions parade : there are, too, whose moderate desires 
are satisfied with humble meals and lowly roofs, 
and who look on riches with sovereign contempt. 
How many are there who think that those honours, 
which inilame the ambition of others, are of ail hu- 
man vanities the most frivolous ! In like manner, 
throughout ail the rest of those several objects 
which divide the passions of mankind, what some 
admire, others most heartily despise : whereas, with 
respect to friendship, there are not two différent 
opinions ; the active and the ambitions, the retired 
and the contemplative, even the sensualist himself, 
if he woiild indulge his appetites with any degree of 
refinement, unanimously acknowledge that, without 
friendship, life can hâve no true enjoyment. She in- 
sinuâtes herself, indeed, by I know not what irré- 
sistible charm, into the hearts of every rank and 
class of men, and mixes in ail the various modes 
and arrangements of human life. Were there a man 
in the world of so morose and acrimonious a dispo- 
sition, as to shun (agreeably to what we are told of 
a certain Timon of Athens) ail communication with 
his species; even such an odious misanthropist 
could not endure to be excluded from one associate, 
at least, before whom he might discharge the whole 
rancour and virulence of his heart. The truth is, 
if we could suppose ourselves transported by some 
divinity into a solitude, replète with ail the delicacies 
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which the heart of man could désire, but secluded 
at the same time from every possible intercourse 
with our kind, there is not a person in the world of 
80 unsocial and savage a temper, as to be capable, 
under thèse forlom circumstances, of relishing any 
enjoyment. Accordingly, nothing is more true than 
what Archytas of Tarentum, if I mistake not, is 
reported to hâve said ; — ^That were a man to be car- 
ried up into heaven, and the beauties of universal 
nature displayed to his view, he would receive but 
little pleasure from the wonderful scène, if there 
were none to whom he might relate the glories he 
had beheld. Human nature, indeed, is so constituted 
as to be incapable of lonely satisfactions : man, like 
those plants which are formed to embrace others, 
is led by an instinctive impulse to recline on his 
species ; and he finds his happiest and most secure 
support in the arms of a faithful friend. But al- 
though in this instance, as in every other. Nature 
points out her tendencies by a variety of unambigu- 
ous notices, and proclaims her meaning in the most 
emphatical language ; yet, I know not how it is, we 
seem strangely blind to her clearest signais, and 
deaf to her loudest voice. 

The offices of friendship are so numerous, and of 
such différent kinds, that m any little disgusts may 
arise in the exercise of them, which a man of true 
good sensé will either avoid, extenuate, or be con- 
tented to bcar, as the nature and circumstances of 
the case may render most expédient : but there is 
one particular duty which may frequently occur, and 
which he will at ail hazards of offence discharge, as 
it is never to be superseded consistently with the 
truth and fidelity he owes to the connexion ; I mean 
the duty of admonishing and even reproving his 
friend ; — an office which, whenever it is affection- 
aitely exercised should be kindly received. It must 
be confessed, however, that the remark of my dra- 
I9atlc friend is too frequently verified, who observer 
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in his Andria, that obsequiousness conciliâtes friends, 
but truth créâtes enemies. When truth proves the 
bane of friendship, we may bave reason, indeed, to 
be sorry for the unnatural conséquence ; but we 
should hâve cause to be more sorry, if we suffered 
a friend, by a culpable indulgence, to expose his 
character to just reproach. On thèse délicate occa- 
sions, however, we should be particularly careful to 
deliver our advice or reproof without the least 
appearance of acrimony or insuit. Let our obse- 
quiousness (to repeat the significant expression of 
Terence) extend as far as ^entleness of manners 
and the rules of good breeding require ; but far let 
it be from seducing us to flatter either vice or rais- 
conduct ; a meanness un worthy, not only of every 
man who claims to himself the title of fViend, but of 
every libéral and ingenuous mind. Shall we live 
with a friend on the same cautious ternis we must 
submit to live with a tyrant? Desperate, indeed, 
must that man's moral disorders be, who shuts his 
ears to the voice of truth, when delivercd by a sm- 
cere and affectionate monitor ! It was a saying of 
Cato (and he had many that well deserved to be 
remembered) that some nien were more obliged to 
their inveterate enemies than to their complaisant 
friends ; as they frequently heard the truth from the 
one, but never from the other. In short, the great 
absurdity is, that men are apt, in the instances under 
considération, to direct both their dislike and their 
approbation to the wrong object : they hâte the admo- 
nition, and love the vice ; whereas they ought, on the 
contrary, to hâte the vice, and love the admonition. 
As nothing, therefore, is more suitable to the ge- 
nius and spirit of true friendship than to give and 
receive advice; to give it, I mean, with freedom, 
but without rudeness, and to receive it, not only 
without rehictance, but with patience ; so nothing is 
more injurions to the connexion than flattery, com- 
pliment, or adulation. I multiply thèse équivalent 
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ternis in order to mark with stronger eraphasis the 
détestable and dangerous character of those pre- 
tended friends, who, strangers to the dictâtes of 
truth, constantly hold the language which they are 
sure will be most acceptable : but if counterfeit ap- 
pearances of every species are base and dishonest 
attempts to impose on the judgment of the unwary, 
they are more peculiarly so in a commerce of amity, 
and absolutely répugnant to the vital principle of 
that sacred relation ; for, without sincerity, friend- 
ship is a mère name, that has neither meaning nor 
efficacy. It is the essential property of this alliance 
to form so intimate a coalition between the parties, 
that they seem to be actuated, as it were, by one 
common spirit : but it is impossible that this unity 
of mind should be produced when there is one of 
the m in which it does not subsist even in his own 

Serson; who, with a duplicity of soûl which sets 
ira at perpétuai variance with himself, assumes op- 
posite sentiments and opinions, as is most conve- 
nient to his présent purpose. Nothing in nature, 
indeed, is so pliant and versatile as the genius of a 
flatterer, who always acts and prétends to think in 
conforraity, not only to the will and inclination, but 
even to the looks and countenance of another. Like 
Gnatho in the play, he can prevail with himself to 
say either " yes" or " no," as best suits the occasion ; 
and he lays it down as his gênerai maxim never to 
dissent from the company. 

Terence exposes this baseness of soûl in the per- 
son of a contemptible parasite ; but how much more 
contemptible does it appear when exhibited in the 
conduct of one who dares usurp the name of friend! 
The raischief is, that there are many Gnathos, of a 
much superior rank and conséquence, tp be met 
with in the commerce of the world ; and it is from 
this class of flatterers that the greatest dan^r is to 
be apprehended, as the poison they admimster le- 
ceives pdditional strength and efficacy firom th» 
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luuid that conveys it. Nevertheless, a man of good 
sensé and discernment, if he will exert the requisite 
attention, will always be able to distinguish the 
complaisant from the sincère friend, with the same 
certainty that he may, in any other subject, perceive 
the différence between the counterfeit and the 
genuine. It is observable in the gênerai assemblies 
of the people, composed as they are of the most 
ignorant part of the community, that even the popu- 
lace know how to discriminate the soothing, insidi- 
ous orator, whose only aim is to acquire popularity, 
from the fîrm, inflexible, and undesigning patriot. 
A remarkable instance of this kind lately appeared, 
when Caius Papirius proposed a law to enable the 
tribunes, at the expiration of their office, to be re- 
elected for the ensuing year ; on which he employed 
every insinuating art of address to seduce and cap- 
tivate the ears of the multitude. Not to mention 
ihe part I took myself on that occasion, it was 
Opposed by Scipio with such a commanding flow of 
éloquence, and invincible strength of reason, that 
t;his popular law was rejected by the very populace 
themselves. But y ou were présent at the debate, 
and bis speech is in evcry body's hands. 1 cannot 
fbrbear giving y ou another instance likewise, al- 
though it is one particularly relating to myself. You 
may remember, that in the consulate of Lucius Man- 
cinus and Quintus Maximus, the brother of Scipio, 
a very popular law was moved by Caius Licinius, 
who proposed that the privilège of electing to the 
sacerdotal oj9ices should be transferred from the 
respective collèges to the gênerai assemblies of the 
people : and let me remark, by the way, it was on 
this occasion that Licinius, in complaisance to the 
people, first introduced the practice of addressing 
them with his back turned on the senate-house. 
Nevertheless, the pious révérence which is due to 
evjery circumstance that concerns the worship of 
the immortel gods, together with the arguments by 
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•which I exposed the impropriety of his motion, 
prevailed over ail the specious colourings of his 
plausible oratory. This affair was agitated during; 
my pretorship; and I was not chosen consul till 
five years afterward : so that it is évident I owed 
my success more to the force of truth than to the 
influence of station. 

Now if in popular assemblies, a scène of ail 
others, in which fiction and fallacious représenta- 
tions hâve the greatest scope, and are usually em- 
ployed with the most success, Truth, when fairly 
stated and properly enforced, could thus prevail, 
with how much more reason may she expect to be 
favourably heard in an intercourse of friendship, the 
very essence whereof dépends on sincerity ! In a 
commerce of this nature, indeed, if you are not per- 
mitted to see into the most hidden recesses of your 
friend's bosom, and do not with equal unreserve lay 
open to him the full exposure of your own, there 
can be no just ground for confidence on either side, 
nor even sufficient évidence that any affection sub- 
sists between you. With respect, however, to that 
particular déviation from truth, which is the object 
of our présent considération, it must be acknow- 
ledged that, noxious as flattery is, no man was ever 
infected by it who did not love and encourage the 
offering. Accordingly, there is no turn of mind so 
liable to be tainted by this sort of poison as a dis- 
position to entertain too high conceit of one's own 
merit. I must confess, at the same time, that con- 
scious virtue cannot be void of self-esteem, as well 
knowing her own worth, and how amiable her form 
appears: but the pretenders to virtue are nmch 
more numerous than the really virtuoHS ; and it is 
of the former only that I am no wspeaking. Men of 
that character are particularly deligbted with adula- 
lation, as confirming their title, they imagine, to the 
merit they so vainly claim. 

It appears, then, that genuine friendship cannot 
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possiUy exist where one of the parties is unwilling 
to hear truth, and the other is equally indisposée to 
speak it. Friends of this kind are by no means 
uncommon in the world ; and, indeed, there could 
be neither propriety nor humour in the character 
of a parasite, as exhibited by our comic writers, 
were a vainglorious soldier, for example, never to 
be met with in real Ufe. When the braggart captain 
in the play asks Gnatho, "Did Thais retum me 
many thanks, say y ou V^ an artless m an would hâve 
thought it sufficient to answer, "Many;" but the 
cunning sycophant replies, " Immense, innumera- 
ble:" for a skilful flatterer perfectly well knows 
that a pleasing circumstance can never be toc much 
exaggerated in the opinion of the person on whom 
he means to practise. 

But although flattery chiefly opérâtes on those 
whose vanity encourages and invites the exercise 
of it, yet thèse are not the only sort of men on 
whom it may impose. There is a délicate and re- 
fined species of adulation, against which even better 
understandings may not improperly be cautioned. 
Gross and open obsequiousness can deceive none 
but fools ; but there is a latent and more ensnaring 
manner of insinuation, against which a man of sensé 
ought to be particularly on his guard. A flatterer 
of this insidious and concealed kind will frequently 
gain his point even by opposition : he will affect to 
maintain opinions which he does not hold, and dis- 

gute in order to give you the crédit of a victory : 
ut nothing is more humiliating than to be thus 
egregiously duped ! It is necessary, therefore, to 
exert the utmost attention against falling into thèse 
covert snares, lest we should hâve reason to say, 
with one of the characters in the Heiress,* " Never 
was old dotard on the stage so finely played on as I 
hâve been by you to-day." This, indeed, would be 
to exhibit the mortifying personage of one of those 

♦Aconuviy gocalled, written by Cspriliu», 
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ridiculous old men in our comédies, who listen with 
easy faith to every specious taie contrived lo im- 
pose on their credulity. But I hâve insensibly 
wandered from the principal object I had in view ; 
and instead of proceeding to consider friendship a9 
it appears in perfect characters, (perfect, I mean, 
as far as is consistent with the frailty of human 
nature,) I am talking of it as it is seen in the vain 
and frivolous connexions of the world. I retum 
therefore to the original subject of our conversation, 
and which it is no w time to draw towards a conclusion, 
It is virtue, yes, — let me repeat it again, it is virtue 
alone that can give birth, strength, and permanency 
to friendship : for virtue is a uniform and steady 
principle, ever acting consistently with itself. They, 
whose soûls are warmed by its gênerons flame, not 
only improve their common ardour by communica- 
tion, but naturally kindle into that pure affection of 
the heart towards each other, which is distinguished 
by the name of amity, and is whoUy unmixed with 
every kind and degree of selfish considérations. 
But although genuine friendship is solely the oflP- 
spring of pure good will, and no motive of advantage 
or utility has the least share in its production, yet 
many very bénéficiai conséquences resuit from it, 
how little soever those conséquences are the objects 
primarily in view. Of this disinterested nature wa» 
that affection which, in the earlier season of my 
life, imited me with those vénérable old men, Pau- 
lus, Cato, and Gallus, as also with Nasica, and Grac- 
chus, the father-in-law of my late honoured and 
lamented friend. That the principle I hâve assigned 
is really the leading motive of true friendship, be- 
comes stiU more évident when the connexion i» 
formed between men of equal years; as in that 
which subsisted between Scipio, Furius, Rupilius,. 
Mummius, and myself. Not that old men may not 
also find a generous satisfaction in living on term» 
of disinterested intimacy with th^ yopDg ; as I hâve 
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the happiness to expérience in the friendstûp I 
enjoy, not only with both of you and Q. Tubep>,but 
even with Publius Rutilius and Aulus Virginius, who 
are muchyour juniors. One would wish indeed, to 
préserve those friends through ail the successive 
periods of our days, with whom we first set eut to- 
gether in this our joumey through the world ; but 
since man holds ail his possessions by a very pre- 
carious and uncertain tenure, we should endeavour, 
as our old friends drop off, to repair their loss by 
new acquisitions ; lest one should be so unhappy as 
to stand in his old âge, a solitary, unconnected in- 
dividual, bereaved of every person whom he loves, 
and by whom he is beloved : for without a proper 
and particular object on which to exercise the kind 
and benevolent affections, life is destitute of every 
enjoyment that can render it justly désirable. 

As to the loss I hâve myself sustained by the 
death of Scipio, who was so suddenly and so unex- 
pectedly snatched from me, he is still présent in my 
mind's eye, and présent he will ever remain : for it 
was his virtues that endeared him to my heart ; and 
his virtues can never die. But rrot by me only, who 
had the happiness to enjoy a daily intercourse with 
them, will they be lield in perpétuai remembraiice : 
his name will be mentioned with honour to the 
latest posterity ; and no man will hereafter either 
meditate or exécute any great and laudable achieve- 
ment without proposing to himself the conduct of 
Scipio, as his brightest and most animating exem- 
plar. For myself; among ail the blessings, for 
which I am indebted either to nature or to fortmie, 
there is not one on which I set so high a value as 
the friendship in which I lived with Scipio. In him 
I found a constant associate in pubUc affairs, a faith- 
fui counsellor in private life, and on ail occasions 
the confidential friend from whom my soûl received 
her truest and most solid satisfactions. I am not 
conscious of ever having given him even the 
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«elightest cause of oiffence ; and sure I am, that I 
never heard a word proceed from his lips which I 
had reason to be sorry he had uttered. We not only 
lived under the same roof, and eat at the same fru- 
gài table, but advanced together through the several 
military services ; and even in our travels, as well 
as during our recess into the country, were constant 
and inséparable companions; not to mention that 
we were equally animated with the same ardent lovo 
of science, and jointly passed every hour of our 
privacy and leisure in one common pursuit of useful 
knowledge. If the power of recoUecting thèse 
pleasing circumstances had become extinct in me 
at the same time that he expired, it would hâve been 
impossible that I could hâve supported the loss of 
a man whom I so tenderly loved, and with whom I 
was so intimately united: but they are indelibly 
stamped on my mind : and the oftener they recur 
to my thoughts, the more lively is the impression 
they leave ^hind them. But were I totally deprived 
of thèse soothing reflections, my âge, however, 
would afford me great consolation ; as I cannot, by 
the common course of nature, long be separated 
from him ; and short pains, how severe soever they 
may prove, may well be endured. 

I hâve thus laid before you ail that occurs to me 
on the subject, concerning which you desired my 
sentiments. Let me only again exhort you to be 
well persuaded that there can be no real friendship 
which is not founded on virtuous principles ; nor 
any acquisition, virtue alone excepted, préférable to 
a true friend. 

END OF OICKRO. 
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